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REPORT 


OF  TBS 


BOARD  OF   EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  the  Board  of  Education 
present  the  following  Annual  Beport : — 

DuRiKQ  the  past  year  the  pressure  for  admission  to  the  public 
schools  has  made  more  apparent  than  ever,  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased accommodations.  The  Board  have  endeavored  to  meet 
it  by  enlarging,  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  capacity  of  the  present 
school  buildings.  During  this  summer  vacation  the  roof  of  the 
Washington  school  house  has  been  raised  and  three  new  rooms 
added,  with  seats  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  more  scholars ; 
thus  furnishing,  for  this  rapidly  improving  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict^ &cilities  for  education  quite  equal  to  any  in  the  city. 

New  furnaces  in  the  Eaton  and  Webster  schools  and  pave- 
ments in  the  yards  of  the  Eaton  and  Dixwell,  and  the  yard  and 
sidewalks  of  the  Washington,  have  been  the  only  other  extra-; 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  past  year — ^and  these  were  unavoidable. 

In  March  last  the  Board  bought  from  Messrs.  Bogart  and 
Betts  the  lot  of  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  square, 
more  or  less,  on  the  corner  of  Wallace  and  Wooster  streets,  for 
which  they  paid  thirty -nine  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  subject 
to  a  mortgage  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  demand  for  school  room  in  this  portion  of  the  District 
has^  for  years,  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Eaton  and  Wallace  St. 


Schools,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  hire  temporary  accommo- 
dations. As  soon  as  expedient  the  Board  would  recommend 
the  erection,  upon  the  lot  purchased,  of  a  plain  but  substantial 
and  convenient  building,  capable  of  seating  at  least  six  hundred 
children, — ^and  that  the  Wallace  St,  formerly  known  as  the 
Wooster  school,  be  then  closed  and  the  lot  and  building  sold — 
its  want  of  size  and  adaptedness,  in  all  respects,  to  our  present 
system  being  as  apparent  to  the  public  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Walter  Osbom,  Collector  of  Taxes,  $3508.31  on  account  of 
the  arrears  of  1858,  thus  reducing  the  amount  due  from  the 
late  Collector,  Mr.  F.  L.  Bostwick,  independent  of  interest,  to 
$5858.89. 

For  the  details,  both  in  respect  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
District,  and  the  interior  management  of  the  schools,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Financial  Committee  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  hereto  annexed. 

The  committees  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 


Finance  and  Buildingt, 
W.  S.  Charnley, 
S.  Butler, 
W.  B.  Johnson, 
C.  M.  Ingersoll, 
L.  A.  Thomas. 


On  Schools  and  Teachers, 
L.  G.  Peck, 
W.  S.  Charnlet, 
R  Chapman, 
J.  F.  Babcock, 
H.  B.  SpiiAGUE. 


There  are  three  vacancies  in  the  Board  to  be  filled  at  this 

meeting,  caused  by  the  expiration,  by  limitation,  of  the  terms 

of  Messrs.  Lucius  G.  Peck,  W.  B.  Johnson,  and  Sylvanus  Butler. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

W.  S,  CHAENLEY, 

Chairman. 
New  Haven,  Sept  Ist,  1801. 


REPORT 


OF  TBS 


FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respec^ 
fully  submit  the  following  Bepobt  : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September,  1861,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 


of  old  Bccmmi, t  686.69 

Fkom  SUte  School  Fand 8,661.26 

••     Town  0epo»it  Fund,  1.289.46 

"     Walter  Oiiborn,  Collector  on  List  of  1868, 8.608.S1 

-  "            «                "            «             1859^ 21.688.80 

•  ««            -                a            u             ig(K)^ 6,000.00 

•  S.  GUbcrt,  Town  Agent, 6,842.86 

-  Bent  of  House,  88  York  Street, 100.00 

-     «        *•      44  Fair  Street. 76.00 

"     Loan  at  Quinnipiack  Bank,  6,700.00 

«*     Sundry  Bourcee, 18.09 

$68,868.94 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September,  1861,  are 
as  follows,  viz : 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers, $24,977.18 

"  School  Officers 1,600.00 

«   Janitors  at  the  seyeral  Schools, 1,682.24 

*'    Insurance  on  Sdiool  Property, 881.76 

"   Interest  on  Permanent  Loans, $1,691.81 

•        •        •  Temporary     "       69.86 

1,661.16 
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For  Fuel, $1,668.«8 

"    Cleaoiog  School  Houses, 141.78 

**    Enumerating  Children, 112.87 

**    A.  Lines,  making  Grand  List, 214.00 

«    SUtionery,  Books,  Maps,  <ba, 602.27 

"    Advertising,  printing  Annual  and  Teachers*  Reports, 455.88 

'*    Rent  of  Rooms  for  High  School, $600.00 

•*  "  "      Board  of  Education, 75.00 

"  «•  "      Special  Schools, 868.28 

1.088.28 

"  Isaac  Thomson,  cleaning  Snow  from  pavements 44.60 

«  Lot  of  Land  comer  of  Wooster  and  Wallace  Sts., 8»980.00 

"  Broom?,  Pails,  Brushes,  Mnts,  Ac., 108.74 

**  Expense  in  procuring  Teachers,  1 6.26 

"  Dixwell  School,  pavement  in  yard, $  102.1 1 

'<*''*       alterations  and  repairs, 152.08 

264.19 

'<    Eaton  School,  whitening  walls 148.82 

u        »         u        newfumaces, 828.88 

«        painting  roof,  Aa 88.62 

"        -         ••        furniture, 6877 

"        "         "        paving  in  yard,  106.42 

"        «         «        repairs.  82.91 

1.298.87 

*'    Hillbouse  School,  repairs 29.41 

**    Webster  School,  new  furnaces, $412.58 

«  -        alterations, 108.04 

«        repairs 190.66 

711.17 

*'    Washington  School,  paving  yards  and  sidewalks $419.19 

"  -  *        repairs, 98.09 

"           <*               **        on  enlargement  of  Building, ....       1,964.04 
'*        furniture, 607.88 

2,988.70 

"    Wallace  St  School,  repairs, 49.98 

**    Mt  Pleasant  School,  new  stoves, $  65.24 

«  u  u       furniture  and  repairs 22.98 

78.22 

*'    Whiting  St.  School,  painting  and  repurs,   88.28 

**    Oyster-Point  School,  oew  stove, $19.76 

"  "  "        grading  and  repairs, 25.49 

45.24 

**    Fleet  St.  School,  fitting  up  room 80.64 

**    Carlisle  St.  School,  painting  and  repairs,  61.84 

**    Goffe  St.  School,  repairs 80.86 

*«    High  School,  settees, $66.26 

«  '*  fixtures  and  repairs, 87.76 

104.00 


For  Cbapel  Si  School,  fitUng  np  room 1168.80 

furaitore, 806.17 

474.9Y 

*  OoDgFeas  Ay.  School,  famiture 160.80 

-        stoves, 82.12 

«  ««  -        fitting  np  room, 18.60 

211.42 

"   DiTisioD  St  School,  furniture, I  97.79 

"  «  M       fitting  up  room,  48.84 

141.68 

"    St  John  St.  School,  repairs 2.69 

"   House  88  York  St  repairs, 8.88 

**   H.  Austin,  plans  and  specifications  for  School  House, 100.00 

«    Note  paid  at  Quinnipiack  Bank 6,700.00 

*  AU  other  contingencies, 80.14 

«<   Balance  Cash  on  hand  to  new  account, 8,268.87 

168,868.94 

The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  as  follows,  viz : 

To  Town  Deposit  Fund, $8,444.00 

"  New  Haven  Savings  Bank,  1,776.00 

«  CityLoanFund 7,187.00 

"  Grace  Darling, 200.00 

*  Isaac  Beecher, 2,000.00 

"  Almira  Beecher, 60.00 

*  David  J.  Beecher,  8,000.00 

"  Mis.  Q.  Fenn,  6,000.00 

"  Charlotte  Atwater,   1,126.00 

"  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association, 1,200.00 

*  Hobart  Hinman, 226.00 

$26,206.00 

Seal  Estate  owned  bj  the  District : 

Webster  School  and  Boilding  adjoining, $28,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building 82,000.00 

Hillhoose  School  Lot  and  Boilding, 18,700.00 

Dizwell  School  Lot  and  Building 8,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  L(€and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Wallace  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 1,600.00 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Fair  Street  Sdiool  Lot  and  BuUding, 1,600.00 

Oyster-Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Lot  comer  of  Woottor  and  Wallace  Sts., 8,980.00 

Total, $06,680.00 


Ksw  Hatin,  Aug.  28, 1861. 
We  the  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  of  James  M.  Masov, 
Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  Dbtrict  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  28thy 
1861,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

EDWAKD  I.  SANFORD, )         . 
J.  W.  MANSFIELD,  J  ^^^^9* 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and  youchers, 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and  find  the 
same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  balance  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  -^  dollars. 

J.  W.  MANSFIELD, 
R  L  SANFORD. 
Kiw  Havbt,  August  81,  1861. 


REPORT 


OV  THB 


SUPERINTENDENT  .OF    SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  (he  New  Haven  City  School  District: 

The  entire  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  the  Publio 
Schools  of  the  District  either  for  the  whole  of  the  past  year  or 
for  a  part  of  it,  is  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 
The  number  of  seats  provided  for  pupils  is  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty -eight  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the 
year  has  been  three  thousand  and  fifty -four.  For  the  instruction 
of  these  scholars,  sixty-four  teachers  have  b^en  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  at  an  aggregate  expense  to  the  District  of 
$24,950.  The  cost  to  the  District  for  the  instruction  alone,  of 
each  scholar  has  therefore  been  $8,17.  Ten  of  these  instructors 
were  male  teachers,  with  the  following  salaries: 

High  School,  Principal, $1,600 

"        *'       Assistant, 800 

Eaton    "       Principal, 1,200 

"        "       Assistant, 750 

Dixwell "       Principal, 1,000 

Hillhouse"            " 1,000 

Washington "        "  ...,'.  1,000 

Webster       «        " 1^000 

"             "  Assistant, 860 

Wallace  St  "  Principal,  •        .        .        ,  600 

The  average  amount  of  salaries  paid  by  the  District  to  these 
gentlemen  the  past  year,  has  been  $970  each. 
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New  Hativ,  Aug.  28, 1861. 
We  the  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  of  James  M.  Masov, 
Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  DiBtrict  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  28lhy 
1861,  and  find  the  same  correct 

EDWARD  I.  SANFORD, )         . 
J.  W.  MANSFIELD,  }  ^^*'^*- 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers, 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and  find  the 
same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  balance  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  ^fif^  dollars. 

J.  W.  MANSFIELD, 


R  L  SANFORD. 


Niw  Haw,  August  81,  1861. 
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The  fifty-four  female  teachers  in  the  employment  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  received  salaries  as  follows : 


12  at  $250=$3,000 

2  "  225=     450 
1  "  200=      200 

3  "  175=     525 
1  *'  150=      150 


The  average  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  these  ladies  is  $298 
each.  The  average  amount  of  salaries  paid  by  the  District  to 
all  its  teachers,  male  and  female,  is  $390  each. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  sixteen  different  buildings  in 
the  city,  either  in  School  Houses  belonging  to  the  District  or 
in  rooms  temporarily  hired  for  such  uses  and  widely  scattered 
from  Division  street  near  the  Hamden  line  on  the  North  to 
Oyster  Point  on  the  South,  and  from  Goffe  street  on  the  West 
to  Wallace  street  on  the  East. 

New  Schools. — Three  new  schools  have  been  opened  during 
the  year;  one  on  Division  street  near  Newhall's  factory,  one, 
with  two  rooms,  at  the  junction  of  Congress  Avenue  and  Wash- 
ington street,  and  one,  with  two  rooms,  in  the  basement  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

The  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  while  affirming  the 
duty  of  adhering  to  its  long  established  policy  of  encouraging 
only  graded  schools,  wherever  they  were  practicable,  also  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a  school  for  small  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood which  had  begun  to  form  around  the  factory  of  Mr. 
G.  T.  Newhall.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  District  at 
its  last  meeting  authorized  the  opening  of  such  a  school.  A 
building  was  erected  early  in  the  year  by  gentlemen  resident  in 
that  vicinity,  and  its  second  story  finished  for  the  use  of  the 
District,  in  a  manner  every  way  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  A 
teacher  of  experience  was  placed  in  the  room  which  was  imme- 
diately filled,  and  the  school  has  thus  far  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  Board  and  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

The  urgent  demand  for  increased  accommodations  for  scholars 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  induced  the  Board  to  hire,  for 
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temporaiy  use,  the  basement  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  as 
being  the  most  eligible  place  open  to  their  selection.  Two 
rooms  were  accordingly  fitted  up  with  desks  and  seats  for  one 
hundred  pupils,  and  were  provided  with  competent  teachers. 
The  St  John  Street  school  under  the  Methodist  church  was  at 
the  same  time  closed. 

In  the  pressure  for  increased  room  for  scholars  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Washington  School,  the  Board  rented  for  two  terms  the 
building  at  the  junction  of  Congress  Avenue  and  Washington 
street,  formerly  occupied  as  an  engine  house,  which  was  prop- 
erly fitted  up  by  its  owner  and  furnished  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  new  pupils.  The  necessity  for  renting  this  build- 
ing has  now  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Washington  School  house,  by  the  addition  of  a  second  story, 
which  will  furnish  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  new  seats  for 
pupils. 

The  High  School. — The  entire  number  of  pupils  during  the 
year  has  been  ninety-eight  The  average  number  has  been 
eighty.  A  decided  improvement  in  energy  and  efficiency  has 
resulted  from  the  annual  promotion  from  the  graded  schools,  of 
such  pupils  as  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  studies. 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  History,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Physical  Geography,  Bhetoric,  English  composition  and 
Declamation,  have  been  studied  with  such  success,  that  no  amount 
of  expenditure  at  even  the  best  private  seminaries  can,  it  is  be- 
lieved, secure  a  better  education  for  pupils  than  may  now  be 
obtained  in  the  city  High  School.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  another  of  the  objects  for  which  the  High  School  was 
established  is  beginning  to  be  attained.  Five  young  ladies,  who 
have  finished  their  education,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Boaid 
as  teachers  in  the  District,  while  three  others,  who  have  also 
been  members  of  this  School  from  its  commencement,  are  now 
candidates  for  similar  appointments,  whenever  suitable  vacancies 
shall  occur.  Those  already  appointed  are  Miss  Augusta  G. 
Canada  to  the  Mt.  Pleasant  School,  Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell  to 
the  Chapel  St  School,  Miss  Fanny  A.  Wiswell  to  the«Washington 
School,  Miss  Enuna  C.  Galpin  as  assistant  teacher  in  No.  9, 
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Eaton  School,  and  Miss  ElenoT  Bidwell  as  assistant  in  No.  8, 
Washington  School.  One  of  the  pupils,  Charles  E.  Davis,  son 
of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  A.  Davis,  passed  at  the  recent  Commencement  a 
most  creditable  examination  for  admission  to  College.  At  the 
recent  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  school,  fifty-four 
candidates  were  present,  fifteen  of  whom  were  rejected  as  being 
inadequately  prepared  to  go  on  successfully  with  the  studies 
there  pursued. 

Graded  ScHOOLa — ^The  Superintendent  has  endeavored  dur- 
ing  the  year  to  carry  out  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
so  to  arrange  the  course  of  study  in  the  Graded  Schools  that  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education  may  be  completed 
by  the  scholars,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  average  age  of  thir- 
teen years*  While  it  is  believed  that  this  is  as  early  an  age  as 
sufficient  maturity  of  mind  commonly  exists  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammar, 
there  are  some  urgent  reasons  against  materially  increasing  the 
period  of  time  devoted  to  these  studies. 

In  a  community  like  New  Haven  the  great  body  of  scholars 
in  our  public  schools  will  leave  their  studies  at  just  as  early  an 
age  as  remunerative  employment  can  be  found  for  them.  At 
fourteen,  boys  in  a  city  like  ours,  can  find,  in  ordinary  times, 
such  employment,  at  wages,  which  are  found  in  yerj  numer* 
ous  cases  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  fami- 
lies of  limited  roean&  At  about  this  age,  too,  girls  whose 
parents  look  for  some  supposed  advantages  in  private  schools, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  public  ones,  are  transferred  to  the 
former.  In  carrying  out  the  above  plan,  a  detailed  course  of 
study  was  drawn  up  last  year,  by  the  Superintendent,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Principals  of  the  several  Graded  Schools,  ar- 
ranging for  a  course  of  study  for  pupils  from  their  sixth  to 
their  fourteenth  year.  The  effect  of  this  course  has  obviously 
increased  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  cordial  cooperation  he 
has  received  from  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the 
District.  One  immediate  good  effect  of  the  plan  consisted  in 
placing  the  different  Graded  Schools  of  the  city  on  an  entire 
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equality.  A  year's  study  was  designed  to  be  of  equal  value  in 
each.  Equally  good  teachers  and  equal  &cilities  were  to  be 
provided,  with  the  expectation  that  substantially  equal  results 
might  justly  be  looked  for  by  the  District  No  good  reason  was 
known  to  exist  why  the  Dixwell  School  should  not  be  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  Eaton,  or  why  the  Washington  should  be 
inferior  to  the  Webster. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  an  assistant  to  the  principal  of 
the  Dixwell  School  was  employed  last  year  by  the  Board,  and  a 
small  ante-room  has  been  suf&ciently  enlarged  for  use  as  a  recita- 
tion room.  The  result  has  proved  every  way  satisfactory  to 
the  Board.  In  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  Washington  School 
provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  services  of  an  assistant  to 
the  Principal,  and  parents  have  now  a  right  to  look  for  such 
progress  among  the  pupils  as  they  expect  elsewhere  in  the 
District 

As  connected  with  this  plan,  and  necessary  to  give  it  eJBSciency, 
the  Superintendent  has  personally  examined  each  scholar  twice 
during  the  year,  and  many  of  them  three  times,  marking  the 
different  papils  according  to  his  estimate  of  their  scholarship. 
By  so  arranging  these  examinations  that  rooms  of  the  same 
grade  were  examined  in  immediate  succession,  the  Superintend 
dent  has  been  able  to  compare  the  progress  of  pupils  in  each  of 
the  schools  of  the  District  with  others  of  the  same  grade,  and 
the  result  of  this  comparison  leads  him  to  say  confidently  that 
with  such  examinations,  the  graded  schools  of  the  District  can 
be  made  of  like  excellence,  and  our  entire  population  partici- 
pate equally  in  the  benefits  of  our  admirable  school  system. 
As  one  result  of  these  examinations,  many  rooms  which  were 
found  to  be  below  the  high  standard  attained  in  the  best 
schools  of  the  district  have  been  raised  during  the  year  to  that 
standard,  while  a  very  general  emulation  to  stand  foremost  in 
the  progress  of  their  pupils  has  been  excited  among  the  teachers 
throughout  the  District 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  great  good  would  result 
to  the  schools  were  opportunities  afforded  under  proper  regula* 
tions  to  our  less  experienced  teachers  to  visit  rooms  of  the  same 
grade,  in  which  the  progress  of  pupils  has  been  most  marked 
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Partly  Graded  Schools.— The  Schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  District,  in  which  more  teachers  than  one  are  em* 
ployed  are  the  Wallace  St.  and  the  Mt.  Pleasant,  with  three 
teachers  each;  the  Fair  St.,  the  Chapel  St,  and  the  school 
near  the  head  of  the  Wharf,  with  two  teachers  each.  The  first 
two  have  manifestly  improved  during  the  year  both  in  order- 
liness of  habits,  regularity  of  attendance  and  proficiency  in 
study.  In  these  it  has  been  necessary  till  recently  to  call  in 
the  occasional  aid  of  the  police  to  repress  outside  disturbance. 
This  necessity  has  now  ceased,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  entire  good  feeling  towards  these  schools  and  their  teach- 
ers exists  in  the  respective  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  rule  upon  which  the  Superintendent  has  acted 
of  transferring  scholars  to  the  fully  graded  schools  whenever 
they  have  mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  Arithmetic  and 
have  made  corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies,  has 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  to  scholars,  and  has  been  sec- 
onded by  the  Principals  of  the  Eaton  and  Washington  Schools, 
who  have  cheerfully  received  such  pupils  into  their  own  build- 
ings. It  should  be  mentioned  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  teach- 
ers  of  these  schools,  that  they  have  all  endeavored  during  the 
year  to  accomplish  as  much  in  their  several  classes  as  is  ex- 
pected in  corresponding  rooms  of  the  fully  graded  schools. 

The  school  under  the  Baptist  Church  has  been  filled  with  the 
disappointed  applicants  for  seats  in  the  Eaton  School.  Trans- 
fers have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Eaton  as  vacan- 
cies have  occurred,  yet  the  place  is  so  inconvenient  that  notwith- 
standing the  entire  kindness  and  fidelity  of  the  teachers,  the 
school  has  not  been  a  popular  one  with  parents. 

The  Fair  St.  School  under  the  charge  of  the  Misses  Bakewell 
continues  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  fathers.  Whatever  the 
most  motherly  kindness  can  devise  to  surround  children  of  ten- 
der years  with  influences  for  good  and  to  shelter  them  from 
whatever  is  evil,  is  adopted  by  these  amiable  ladies,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  It  is  desirable  when- 
ever new  accommodations  for  pupils  can  be  provided  in  this 
portion  of  the  city,  that  the  more  advanced  scholars  should  be 
promoted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  younger  pupils. 
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Fleet  St.  School. — ^This  school,  attended  almost  wholly 
by  the  children  of  residents  around  the  Head  of  the  Wharf, 
who  with  scarce  an  exception,  rely  upon  private  charity  for  the 
means  of  clothing  their  offspring,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  credit 
to  the  District  The  squalid  look,  offensive  odors,  matted  hair, 
and  dirty  faces  which  have  characterized  the  school  have  given 
place  to  a  general  tidiness  of  appearance,  creditable  alike  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  With  quiet  fidelity  to  a  self-imposed  duty 
a  few  ladies  have  continued  cheerfully  to  give  their  time  and 
their  money  to  the  clothing  of  these  destitute  and  otherwise 
neglected  children  and  to  their  daily  instruction  in  sewing. 
The  school  was  transferred  during  the  summer  from  inconven- 
ient rooms  in  Sanford's  block  to  its  present  improved  location 
on  the  corner  of  Whiting  and  Fleet  streets. 

Single  Schools. — ^The  Board  of  Education  has  now  under 
its  care  bat  three  schools,  exclusive  of  those  for  colored  children, 
with  only  a  single  teacher  in  each.  These  are  the  Whiting  St., 
the  Oyster  Point,  and  the  Division  Street  schools.  With  the 
first  of  these,  the  same  rule  has  been  observed  as  with  the  partly 
graded  schools,  transfers  being  made  of  its  more  advanced  pupils 
whenever  adequate  proficiency  in  their  studies  warranted  the 
promotion.  The  distance  of  Oyster  Point  and  Division  St  from 
the  Washington  and  the  Dixwell  schools  respectively,  present 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  deciding  at  what  period  of  their  pro- 
gress scholars  should  be  promoted,  for  the  more  successful 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  walk 
of  a  mile  or  more  to  school  is  beyond  the  ability  of  very  young 
children,  it  is  no  less  evident  ihat  a  teacher  cannot  do  adequate 
justice  to  fifteen  or  twenty  different  classes  in  all  stages  of  their 
education,  from  the  alphabet  to  the  most  advanced  studies  in 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  Probably  the  wisest  arrangement  for 
the  present  is  to  leave  the  question  undetermined,  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  to  the  teacher  to  regard  as  of  primary  importance 
the  instruction  of  those  under  the  ages  of  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
for  whose  accommodation  these  schools  were  especially  estab- 
lished. A  number  of  these  pupils  would  find  their  progress  in 
study  greatly  increased  by  attendance  upon  a  graded  school. 
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while  their  promotion  would  reliere  teachers,  whose  whole  time 
is  needed  for  the  instruction  of  younger  scholars. 

Schools  for  colored  chilbbeit.— The  three  schools  in 
which  instruction  is  given  to  the  colored  children  of  the  District 
have  on  the  whole  improved  in  efficiency  during  the  past  year. 
Two  of  them  have  been  taught  by  intelligent  and  competent 
white  teachers,  while  the  third  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
long  a  teacher  in  the  District,  has  manifestly  improved  in  the 
punctuality  of  its  attendance  and  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 
A  feeling  of  entire  cordiality  has  existed  between  the  parents  of 
the  scholars  and  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  and  there  is  now 
reason  to  hope  for  a  more  efficient  education  of  the  colored 
children  in  the  District,  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

The  School  Year. — Arrangements  for  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions have  of  late  been  made  for  the  year  rather  than  for  terms. 
There  has  been  an  annual  appointment  of  teachers,  an  annual 
promotion  of  scholars,  an  annual  plan  of  study,  and  *'  the  vaca- 
tions have  been  regarded  as  holidays  in  which  the  school  duties 
are  for  the  time  being  suspended,  but  which  exert  no  other  in- 
fluence upon  the  general  course  of  instruction."  The  present 
rule  of  tbe  Board  on  the  subject  is  as  follows :  '^  The  school  year 
begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  and  continues 
through  forty-two  weeks  of  actual  instruction,  exclusive  of  such 
holidays  and  vacations  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from 
time  to  time  designate."  The  following  plan  for  the  ensuing 
year  has  been  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  its 
teachers. 

The  school  year  for  1861-2  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  4, 1861, 
and  ends  Thursday,  July  24,  1862,  with  the  following  holidays. 

Thanksgiving  day,  with  the  next  succeeding  Friday  and 
Monday. 

From  Tuesday,  Dec  24,  to  Thursday,  Jan.  2. 

From  Wednesday,  April  28,  to  Tuesday,  May  6,  together  with 
the  usual  single  holidays. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  congratulating  the  District 
upon  enjoying  the  services  of  teachers  who,  with  scarce  an  ex- 
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ceptioD,  have  labored  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  that  is  inadequately 
appreciated  by  the  public.  Of  the  sixty-four  teachers  who  were 
employed  last  year,  sixty  have  been  engaged  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  may  now  be  regarded 
as  illustrating  the  benefits  of  that  public  policy  which  provides 
equally  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  sound  ele- 
mentary education,  and  fits  the  rising  generation  for  the  respon* 
sibilities  of  freemen  and  for  the  duties  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

HORACE   DAY, 
Superintendent 
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Vnmber  and  Attendanoe  of  Soholan  in  Vew  HaTen  City  Sohool 
Diftriet,  for  the  year  1860-6L 
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•  VacaDcies  occnrrine  in  the  Eaton  School  have  been  chiefly  filled  by  tnnafening 
scholars  firom  the  Chapel  St  School 
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UBT  OF  lEACKEBS  SKPLOTSD  SVBDrO  THE  Y^AR  1860-6L 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  EoNKS,  Principal, 
Mr.  William  H.  Rick,  Assistant, 
M188  Sarah  M.  Smith,        '* 

DIXWELL   SCHOOL. 
Mr.  James  D.  Whitmorx,  Principal. 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Martha  G.  Lewis, 
1. — Miss  Catharine  G.  Olmsted, 
2. — Miss  Almira  W.  Mather, 
8.— Miss  Mary  Elliott,     • 
4. — ^Miss  Katie  Daris, 
5. — Miss  Sarah  L.  Bradley, 
6.— Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams, 
6. — Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore, 

EATON    SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Gborob  F.  Phelps,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Julia  Hovey,     . 

2. — Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Morrison, 

3. — ^Miss  Emily  Upson,    . 

3. — Miss  Rugenia  L.  Yonng, 

4. — Miss  Mary  N.  Montague, 

5. — Miss  Maria  £.  Sanford, 

6. — ^Miss  Margarett  Merwin, 

7. — Miss  M.  Genevra  Wright, 

7. — ^Miss  Hannah  C.  Arery, 

8. — ^Miss  Mary  Jane  Camp, 

9. — Miss  Mary  A.  Mack, 

9.~Mr.  Thomas  K  Barrett, 
10.— Miss  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn, 
10.— Mr.  George  F.  Phelps, 


3  terms. 
8    " 


8  terms. 
1  « 
8  *' 
8  " 
3  " 
3    «* 


3 


3  terms. 
8    « 


HILLHOUSE   SCHOOL. 
Mr.  N.  C.  Boardman,  Principal. 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Emilie  C.  Stowe, 


8  terms. 
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No.  2. — ^Mi8S  Haiy  Jane  Curtias,    . 
8. — ^Miss  S.  Josephine  Griswold, 
4. — ^Misa  Mary  M.  Harris, 
6. — ^Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman,  . 
6. — ^Mr.  N.  C.  Boardman, 

WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Martik  L.  Rogers,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 
2. — ^Miss  Clara  Rogers,    . 
3. — Miss  Emma  A.  Bernard, 
4. — ^Miss  Margaret  G.  Perry, 
4. — Mrs.  Mary  L.  Reid,    . 
5. — ^Mr.  Martin  L.  Rogers, 

WEBSTER    SCHOOL. 
Mr.  George  K  Jackson,  Principal. 
No.  1.— Miss  Etta  C.  Sperry, 

2.— Miss  Nellie  J.  Winchell,    . 
3. — Miss  Jane  G.  Christie, 
3. — Miss  Grace  Dickerman, 
4. — Miss  Maria  A.  Graves, 
4. — Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlbut, 
5. — ^Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker,  • 
6. — ^Miss  Anna  S.  Knight, 
6.— Miss  Ellen  J.  Rathbun. 
1. — ^Miss  Minnie  S.  Hooker 
7. — Miss  Emily  Upson,    . 
8. — ^Miss  Emeline  Harrison. 
9. — Miss  AngeliDC  Brooks, 
9. — Mr.  John  G.  Lewis,   . 
9. — ^Mr.  George  E.  Jackson,     . 

WALLACE    STREET 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 


No.  I. — ^Miss  Harriet  Miles,    . 
2. — ^Miss  Mary  S.  Storer, 
3.— Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park, 

MT.    PLEASANT   » 

No.  1. — ^Miss  Mary  Ann  Reilly, 

1  and  2. — ^Miss  Auguata  C.  Canada, 


8  terms. 
8    " 
8    « 
3     " 


3  terms. 
8    « 
8     « 
2     « 
1     « 
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No.  2. — ^Mias  Mary  L.  Hansfield,    . 

8. — Miss  Lucia  Cutler,     . 

Whiting  Street. — Mibs  Sophia  H.  Morgan, 

Fair  Street.— }&]ss  Elizabeth  Bakewell, 

"'  Miss  Mary  Bakewell,     . 

Oyster  Point.— Miss  Mary  S.  Hurlburt, 

Fleet  Street.— }Am  Marietta  Wildman, 

^  Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman, 

Chapel  Street.— Um  Jennie  E.  Cargill, 

<"  Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell, 

Divinon  Street. — ^Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker, 

Congreet  Avenue. — Miss  Anna  Bromham, 

**  — ^Miss  Jenny  K  Barber, 

"  —Miss  Fanny  A,  Wiswell, 

Artisan  Street  (colored.) — ^Miss  Sarah  Wilson, 

Goffe  Street  »        —Miss  Isabella  G.  Clark, 

Carlisle  StrHt      '<        —Miss  Eliza  J.  Gray,     . 
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UST  OF  TEACHSBS  AFPOIVTE])  FOB  THE  TEAB  1861p-6S. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  EiNNX,  Principal 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Smith,  Assistant 
Miss  Mabtba  W.  Shbpard,  Asdstant 
Miss  <« 


DIXWELL   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Jamss  D.  Wbitmori,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams. 
2. — Miss  Almira  W.  Mather. 
8.— Miss  Mary  Elliott 
4. — ^Miss  Katie  Daris. 
6.— 

6.— Miss  Clara  Terry. 
6. — ^Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore. 
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EATON    SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Gborgs  F.  Phelps,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Julia  Horej. 

2.— Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Moirisoo. 
8. — Miss  Rugenia  L.  TouDg. 
4. — Miss  Mary  N.  Montague. 
5. — ^Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford. 
6. — ^Miss  Margaret  Menrin. 
7. — Miss  Hannah  C.  Avery. 
8. — Miss  Mary  Jane  Camp. 
0. — Miss  Emma  C.  Galpin. 
9.— Mr.  Thomas  K  Barrett 
10.— Miss  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn. 
10. — ^Mr.  George  F.  Phelps. 

HH^LHOUSE   SCHOOL. 
Mr.  N.  C.  BoARDMAN,  Principal 
No.  1. — Miss  Emilie  C.  Stowe. 
2. — ^Miss  Mary  Jane  Curtiss. 
3. — Miss  S.  Josephine  Griswold. 
4. — Miss  Mary  M.  Harris. 
5. — Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman. 
5. — Mr.  N.  C.  Board  man. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Martik  L.  Rooxrs,  Principal. 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Jenny  R  Barber. 
2. — Miss  Fanny  A.  Wiswell. 
8. — Miss  Eliza  J.  Gray. 
4. — Miss  Catharine  G.  Jones. 
6. — ^Miss  Clara  Rogers. 
6. — ^Miss  Emily  A.  Bernard. 
7. — Miss  Frances  V.  Johnson. 
8. — ^Miss  Elenor  Bidwell. 
8. — ^Mr.  Martin  L.  Rogers. 

WEBSTER   SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Georob  K  Jackson,  Principal. 
No.  1.— Miss  Etto  C.  Sperry. 
2.— Miss  Nellie  J.  Winchell. 
8. — ^Miss  Grace  Dickerman. 
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No.  8. — Miss  Jane  G.  Christie. 
4. — ^Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlbut. 
4. — ^Mias  Maria  A.  Graves. 
6. — Miss  Anna  S.  Knight 
6.— Miss  Ellen  J.  Ratbbun. 
7. — ^Miss  Emily  Upson. 
8. — Miss.  Emeline  Harrison. 
9. — Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker. 
9. — Mr.  John  G.  Lewis. 
9. — ^Mr.  George  E.  Jackson. 

WALLACE   STREET  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Harriett  Miles. 
2. — ^Mias  Mary  S.  Storer. 
3.— Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park. 

MT.    PLEASANT   SCHOOL. 
No.  1. — ^MisB  Mary  Ann  Reilly. 
2. — ^Mias  Augusta  C.  Canada. 
3. — ^MisB  Lucia  Cutler. 

CHAPEL   STREET   SCHOOL. 

No.  1.— Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell. 
2. — ^MisB  Jennie  K  Cargill. 

FAm   STREET   SCHOOL. 
Miss  Elizabeth  BakewelL 
Miss  Mary  BakewelL 

FLEET   STREET   SCHOOL. 

Miss  Marietta  Wildman. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman. 
WhiHnff  Street, — ^Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan. 
Oytter  Point, — ^Miss  Mary  S.  Hurlburt 
Diviiian  Street — ^Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker. 
Artisan  Street^  (colored). — Miss  Sarah  Wilson. 
Qoffe  Street^  "  Miss  Isabella  G.  ClarL 

Carlisle  Street,       «<  Miss  Eunice  Gilbert 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


or  THB 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OV  TBI 


§m  ^mvm  €iit|  ^tUttl  §iM(t, 


For  the  Year  ending  September   I,   1862. 


NEW    HAVEN: 

TtrrnA,  MottXHousB  a  tatlor,  pbiktkiui,  221  STATB  smnr. 

1862. 


SCHOOL    OFFICERS,    1861-62. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

JAMES  F.  BABGOGE,  GHiaSMAV. 

Tennexpiref. 

LUCnrS  GILBERT, 1862. 

CHARLES  A.  LINDSLEY, 1862, 

WILLUM  W.  STONE, 1862. 

JAMES  F.  BABCOGK, 1863. 

LUGIUS  A.  THOMAS, 1868. 

RUSSELL  CHAPMAN, 1868. 

GEORGE  H.  WATROUS, 1864. 

LUZON  B.  MORRIS, 1864. 

EDWIN  MARBLE, 1864. 

COMMITTEES   OF  THE   BOARD. 

OOUmTTEB  OK  80HOOL8.  OOIOIITTBI  OK  SCHOOL  BUILDIKef. 

LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS,  RUSSELL  CHAPMAN, 

JAMES  F.  BABCOGK,  LUZON  B  MORRIS, 

GEORGE  H.  WATROUS,  EDWIN  MARBLE, 

WILLLA.M  W.  STONE,  LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS, 

LUZON  B.  MORRIS,  LUCIUS  GILBFRT. 
CHARLES  A.  UNDSLBT. 

IIKAHGS  OQMMimB. 

RUSSELL  CHAPMAN,  JAMES  F.  BABCOCK, 

EDWIN  MARBLE. 


BITPEBXKTXNDKKT.  OLSKK. 

HORACE  DAT.  JAMES  M.  MASON. 

TBXA8UBBB.  OOLLBOTOB. 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  WALTER  08B0RN. 

Atn)noB& 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD.  EDWARD  L  8ANF0RD. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


It  is  required  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  shall 
present,  annually,  a  particular  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  the  District.  In  other  times  and  in  other  places  it 
has  been  usual  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  to  collect  and  ar- 
range facts  and  make  suggestions  in  extenso.  But  under  the 
organization  of  the  present  Board,  which  has  a  salaried  Super- 
intendent, it  is  demanded  of  him  that  he  make  constant  visit- 
ations to  the  schools  and  report  to  the  Board,  verbally  or  oth- 
erwise, at  least  once  in  every  two  weeks,  and  make  a  full  written 
report  at  the  close  of  every  school  year.  In  this  report  he  ex- 
presses his  own  opinions  and  makes  his  own  suggestions,  which 
are  not,  necessarily,  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  although  they 
may  order  their  publication.  It  is  simply  a  report  for  the  in- 
formation both  of  the  Board  and  of  the  District. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  is  made  to  the  Board,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Based  upon  these  two  reports  there  should  be  another,  from 
the  Board  itself,  through  its  Chairman,  which  report  should 
ftilly  and  faithfully  present  to  the  District  all  the  great  points 
of  interest  involved  in  the  educational  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  Public  Schools.  The  apology  of  the  present  Chairman  for 
any  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  is  in  the  fact  of  his  recent 


election  to  (hat  post,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  the  re- 
ception of  the  other  report*. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  generally  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  Board,  although  it  is  evident  to  them  that  there  is  still 
room  for  greater  progress.  Abuses  are  reached  and  corrected 
from  time  to  time  whenever  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board,  and  improvements  are  made  in  every  department  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  justify. 

It  should  be  constantly  remembered  that  our  public  school 
system,  in  its  present  form,  is  of  comparatively  recent  adop- 
tion here — and  that,  to  meet  its  requirements,  the  expenses  for 
new  buildings,  &c.,  which  should  have  been  distributed 
through  a  period  of  many  years,  were  exacted  from  the  tax- 
payers in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  But  the  District  is  now 
so  rich  in  this  kind  of  property,  that  it  can  furnish  seats  to 
nearly  all  that  apply  for  them,  and  the  future  demands  for  new 
school  houses,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  population,  by  which  the  school  burdens 
will  be  more  equally  distributed  among  those  who  derive  the 
most  direct  advantage  from  the  system. 

The  last  great  addition  to  our  school  buildings  is  that  just 
completed  in  Wooster  street,  and  known  as  the  "  Wooster 
School."  It  is  a  neat  and  commodious  edifice,  occupying 
81  feet  by  70  feet  on  the  ground, — ^is  two-stories  high,  and 
well  contrived  for  light  and  ventilation.  It  wiU  seat,  in  all, 
600  pupils.  The  Principal  is  Ralph  H.  Park,  from  whose 
labors  great  results  are  hoped  for.  This  building,  with  the 
land,  cost  about  $22,700.  The  contract  required  an  expen- 
diture of  $15,320,  to  which  should  be  added  "  extras,''  for 
fences,  and  other  like  additions,  about  $1,700.  Add  to  these 
sums  the  cost  of  the  lot,  amounting  to  $5,680,  and  we  have 
the  whole  cost,  or  very  near  it.  There  is  still  due  on  the  lot, 
$1,750.  For  other  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

There  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  Hillhouse  School. 
The  large  room  of  the  lower  story  has  been  divided  into  two 
rooms.  By  this  arrangement  thirty-six  new  seats  are  fur- 
nished. 
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The  present  Superintendent  is  Dr.  Lucius  A.  Thomas^  who 
was  elected  in  Maj  last.  He  has  received,  to  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  the  valuable  assistance  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Day. 
Dr.  Thomas  has  the  past  two  years  been  indefatigable  in  his 
labors  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  the  Board 
are  indebted  to  him  for  much  useful  information  obtained  by 
him  in  the  schools  and  in  the  families  of  pupils. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  amount  of  taxes  received  from  Mr. 
Orbom,  Collector,  is  $37,000.  It  is  desirable  that  this  tax 
account  should  have  a  more  uniform  and  definite  mode  of  set- 
tlement, or  that  each  settlement  should  be  within  the  limits 
of  each  school  year.  The  tax  account  with  his  predecessor 
still  remains  unadjusted. 

The  Committees  of  the  Board  at  this  time  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

OommUteeon  Schools. 

Lucius  A.  Thomas, 
James  F.  Babcock, 
Geo.  H.  Watbous, 
Wm.  W.  Stone, 
Luzon  B.  Mobbis, 

C.   A.   LiNDSLBY. 


OommiUee  on  School  j 

BussELL  Chapman, 
Luzon  B.  Mobbis, 
Edwin  Mabble, 
Lucius  A.  Thomas, 
Lucius  Gilbebt. 


There  are  three  vacancies  in  the  Board  to  be  filled  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  caused  by  the  expiration,  by  limitation,  of 
the  terms  of  Messrs.  Lucius  Gilbert,  Charles  A.  Lindsley,  and 
William  W.  Stone. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  F.  BABCOCK,  Chairman. 


REPO  RT 


OF   THB 


FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Bepobt  : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September,  1861,  are  as 
follows : — 

Balance  of  o.d  aooount, $  3,253.87 

Prom  State  School  Fund, 9,016.70 

"    Town  Deposit  Fund, 1.318.20 

"    Walter  OBbom,  Collector,  on  List  of  1868, $  1,964.74 

"        "  "  "  "        "    1860, 19,036.26 

"        "  "  "  "         "    1861, 16,000.00 

37,000.00 

"    S.  Gilbert,  Town  Agent, 7,188.26 

"    Rentof  Houae,  13  Pair  Street, 76.00 

74  York  Street, 100.00 

"    Loan  at  Qtiinnipiack  Bank, 6,000.00 

"    Sundry  Bouroes, 69.73 

$63,021.76 

The  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September,  1862,  are 
as  follows,  viz  : 

Por  Salaries  of  Teachers, $26,637.87 

**         "        "  School  Officers, 1,600.00 

"    Janitors  at  the  several  Schools, 1,789.16 

"    Insurance  on  School  Property, 443.01 

'*    Interest  on  Permanent  Loans, $1,867.99 

"        "         "Temporary      "      79.17 

1,937.16 

Por  Fuel, $  1,690.86 

"    Oleanmg  School  Houses,  162.87 

"    Enumerating  Children, 112.74 

"    A.  Lines,  making  Grrand  List, 216.00 


For  stationery,  Books,  Maps,  Ac, 443.98 

"    AdvertiBing,  Printiog  Annual  and  Teachers'  Report, 219.15 

"    Bent  of  Boom  for  High  School, $668.76 

"        "  "      "  Board  of  Education, 76.00 

"      "  Special  Schools, 446.10 

«        "  "      "  Aimual  Meeting, 10.00 

1,199.86 

"    Cleaning  Snow  from  Pavements, 43.86 

*'    Brooms,  Pails,  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac., 106.29 

"    Dix   ell  School,  repairs, 74.93 

"    Eaton  School,  repairs, 81.61 

*'    Hillhouse  School,  repairs, $75.61 

"  "      whitening  walls, 26.00 

100.51 

"    Webster  School,  repairs, $112.74 

"  "  "      paving  street  gutters, 62.66 

166.39 

**    Washington  School,  balance  on  enlargement  and  repairs, 1,736.79 

"    W^laoe  Street  School,  repurs, 20.04 

*'    Mt  Pleasant  School,  new  stove  and  repairs, 68.88 

"    Whiting  Street  School,  repairs, 13.63 

"    Oyster  Point  School,  repairs, 2.26 

"    Fleet  Street  School,  fitting  up  stove, 6.81 

'*    Carlisle  Street  School,  repairs, 6.83 

"    GoflTe  Street  School,  repairs, 7.86 

'*    Chapel  Street  School,  clocks  and  stove  pipe, 26.72 

"    St  John  Street  School,  Aimiture, 12.72 

**    High  School,  furniture, $114.42 

"        "        "       stove  and  repairs, 60.00 

164.42 

<*    Division  Street  School,  stove  and  repairs, 16.87 

**    Court  Street  School,  fitting  room, 10«10 

"    Maple  Street  School,  furniture, 62.46 

"    Auditors,  1861, 10.00 

'*    Paid  on  Note  of  Mrs.  C.  Atwater, 600.00 

"         Hobart  Hinman, 226.00 

*'        ''  on  Wooster  School  BuUding, 12,644.67 

**    All  other  contingencies, 19.33 

"    Balance  Cash  to  new  account, 10,644.36 


^  $63,021.76 

The  permanent  incfebtedness  of  the  District  is  as  follows,  viz: 

To  Town  Deposit  Fund, :  $3,444.00 

"  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 1,776.00 

"  CityLoanFund, 7,187.00 

"  Grace  Darling, 200.00 
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To  Isaac  Beecher, 2,000.00 

"  Almira  Beecher, 60.00 

"  DavidJ.  Beecher,.... 3,000.00 

"  Mrs.  G.  Fenn, 6,000.00 

"  Charlotte  Atwater, 625.00 

"  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association, 1,200.00 

$26,381.00 

Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

Webster  School  and  Building  adjoining, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Buildings 32,000.00 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 13,700.00 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000.00 

"Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

WaUace  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 1,500.00 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building,  1,600.00 

Oyster-Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Lot  comer  of  Wooster  and  Wallace  Sta.,   3,930.00 

Amount  Paid  on  Wooster  School  Building, 12,644.67 

Total, $109,274.67 


Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  5, 1862. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  aceoants  of  Jambs  M. 

Mason,  Clerk  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  the  year 

ending  Sept.  1st,  1862,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

EDWARD  L  SANFORD,    )  .^ ,,_, 
J.  W.  MANSFIELD,  f  Audttar$. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  acconnts  and  voach- 
ers  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and 
find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  balance  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  is  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four  ^%  dollars. 

J.  W.  MANSFIELD, 
E.  I.  SANFORD. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  5, 1862. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District : 

The  support  of  the  Public  Schools  of  our  City  has  become, 
of  late  years,  an  important  and  expensive  part  of  our  general 
municipal  policy.  The  old  feeling,  that  a  public  provision  for 
Common  School  education  was  mainly  designed  to  secure  the 
community  from  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  a  population,  any 
part  of  which  should  be  wholly  uneducated,  has  given  place  to 
the  newer  idea,  that  its  proper  end  is  to  famish  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  community,  irrespective 
of  parental  wealth  or  parental  indigence.  To  meet  this  demand 
of  the  times,  and  to  provide  schools  which  should  be,  in  no 
respect  of  discipline  or  instruction,  inferior  to  the  most  judi- 
ciously managed  private  schools,  necessarily  involves  expense. 
Already,  New  Haven  has  invested  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  school  houses ;  its  annual  ex- 
penses for  teachers  alone,  is  over  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  ; 
its  other  annual  expenses  are  nearly  half  as  much  more.  Year 
by  year  this  expense  is  steadily  enlarging ;  the  demand  for 
accommodation  for  scholars,  still  unprovided  for,  continues ; 
the  number  of  children  who  attend  upon  the  public  schools  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  each  Annual  Report  indicates  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers.     Both  as  it  has  respect,  therefore,  to 
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the  large  pecuniary  interests  involTed,  or  to  those  higher  con- 
siderations which  are  connected  with  the  proper  education  of 
our  children^  the  judicious,  efficient  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools,  deserve  a  more  constant  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  public  than  it  has  usually  received. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  City  District  last  year,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  was  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixteen.  Of  this  entire  juvenile  population  of 
the  District,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  have 
been  members  of  our  Public  Schools  during  the  whole  or  some 
portion  of  the  year.  The  entire  number  of  seats  provided  for 
scholars  by  the  District,  is  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six.  The  average  number  of  scholars  has  been  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty,  whose  average  daily  at- 
tendance has  been  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  attendance  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  year 
previous,  exhibits  a  slight  improvement.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  each  year,  with  scarce  an  exception,  our  schools  are 
visited  with  the  contagious  or  epidemic  complaints  to  which 
childhood  is  specially  liable — that  a  wise  discretion  in  parents 
often  detains  a  child  of  tender  years  or  delicate  health  from 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and  that  we  have  a  number  of 
Special  Schools  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  elsewhere, 
where  many  of  the  parents  inadequately  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  regular  attendance,  an  average  daily  presence  of  forty- 
four  out  of  every  fifty  scholars,  cannot  be  regarded  as  falling 
greatly  below  the  number  which  should  be  looked  for  in  a  well- 
regulated  District. 

For  the  instruction  of  these  scholars,  the  Board  has  em- 
ployed seventy-four  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  doUars  ;  in  other  words, 
the  cost  of  tuition  alone,  to  each  scholar,  estimated  upon  the 
average  number  in  the  schools  during  the  year,  has  been  eight 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  The  other  expenditures,  embracing 
salaries  of  school  officers,  and  of  Janitors,  rent,  the  repair  of 
school  houses,  fuel,  books  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  station- 
ery, and  the  numerous  miscellaneous  expenses  of  our  schools, 
vary  considerably,  from  year  to  year.    They  cannot,  however, 
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for  a  series  of  years,  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  three  to  four 
dollars  for  each  scholar.  If  to  this  be  added  the  interest  at 
six  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  school  property,  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  each  scholar  to  the  District,  one  year 
with  another  is,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  dollars.  The 
education  given  to  our  children  at  this  cost  to  the  public,  em- 
braces a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  from  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  in  the  lowest  rooms,  to  instruction  in  the 
dead  languages,  in  French  and  German,  in  the  higher  Math- 
ematics, in  History,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences, together  with  a  certain  limited  amount  of  belle-lettre 
culture,  in.  the  High  School. 

The  High  Sohool. — The  importance  of  the  High  School 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  other  schools,  has  never  been 
adequately  appredated.  Its  standard  of  admission  naturally 
determines  the  extent  to  which  education  must  be  carried  by 
the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  It  keeps  alive  a 
healthy  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  different  schools,  and 
furnishes  a  constant  incentive  to  exertion,  both  to  teachers  and 
scholars. 

The  number  of  its  pupils,  during  the  year,  has  been  one 
hundred  and  nine;  its  average  number,  eighty-seven.  The  Prin- 
cipal, aided  by  three  lady  Assistants,  has  directed  the  studies 
of  the  school,  with  the  same  unostentatious  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  discipline  which  has  marked  its  course  from  its 
commencement.  The  situation  of  the  school,  in  the  Institute 
Building,  is  not  a  favorable  one  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  schools  in  the 
Union  so  worthy  an  honest  pride  on  the  part  of  those  who 
sustain  them,  as  our  own  High  School.  It  is  now  in  the  fourth 
year  of  its  existence,  and  has  passed  the  hazards  to  which  it 
was  exposed  at  its  beginning.  It  only  needs  the  establishment, 
by  the  Board,  of  a  judiciously  chosen  course  of  study,  to  com- 
mend it  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the  cordial  respect  and 
support  of  the  entire  community. 

The  Graded  Schools. — ^The  fully  graded  schools  of  the 
District  are  five  in  number,  each  of  them  under  the  care  of  a 
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Male  Principal,  and  requiring,  in  all,  the  Bervices  of  forty-two 
additional  teachers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  six  children  who  can  be  accommodated  in 
them.  Of  this  number,  the  Dixwell  has  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  seats,  with  seven  teachers  ;  the  Eaton,  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  seats,  with  twelve  teachers  ;  the  Hillhouse, 
three  hundred  and  eleven  seats,  with  six  teachers  ;  the  Web- 
ster, six  hundred  and  thirty  seats,  with  thirteen  teachers,  and 
the  Washington,  four  hundred  and  forty  one  seats,  with  nine 
teachers.  Bather  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  child- 
ren in  the  Public  Schools,  are  to  be  found  in  these  buildings. 
A  teacher  is  employed,  upon  an  average  of  all  the  schools,  for 
every  forty-nine  pupils.  At  the  Dixwell,  one  is  employed  for 
every  forty-seven  pupils  ;  at  the  Eaton,  for  every  fifty ;  at  the 
Hillhouse,  for  every  fifty-two  ;  at  the  Webster  and  Washing- 
ton, for  every  forty-nine.  The  policy  and  justice  of  making 
these  schools  equally  good,  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  remark. 
Although  some  difference  unquestionably  exists  in  the  character 
of  the  several  schools,  resulting  chiefly  from  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  a  portion  of  the  population  in  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  are  respectively  placed,  yet  it  may  safely  be 
said,  that  a  thorough  elementary  education,  of  substantially 
equal  excellence,  can  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  them,  and  that 
no  reasons,  growing  out  of  their  merits,  now  exist,  why  parents 
should  give  a  preference  to  one  of  them  rather  than  another. 
They  are  aU  good,  and  they  owe  their  excellence  to  the  faithful 
and  conscientious  exertions  of  their  Principals,  supported  by  a 
body  of  teachers  who,  as  a  whole,  it  is  believed,  are  not  excelled 
by  those  of  any  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  a  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance, in  this  connection,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  District  the  past  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three,  have  been  re-elected  by  the  Board  for  the 
coming  year.  ' 

The  instruction  given  in  these  graded  schools  continues  to 
be  limited  to  those  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  study  of 
which  were  made  obligatoiy,  a  year  ago,  upon  the  higher  classes. 
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Ajithmetic,  geography  and  spelling,  are  thoroughly  taught. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  reading,  so  far  as  facility  in  calling  the 
words  of  a  sentence  is  concerned,  but  there  is  still  room  for  great 
improvement  in  distinctness  of  enunciation,  and  in  accuracy  of 
pronunciation.  Marked  improvement  has  taken  place  during 
the  year  in  the  hand- writing  of  our  pupils.  Less  attention 
is  paid  to  composition  than  could  be  desired,  especially  in  view 
of  the  errors,  common  among  children,  in  the  construction  and 
usages  of  our  language,  and  which  no  amount  of  instruction  in 
grammar  alone,  seems  able  to  prevent.  Indeed,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  grammar  and  composition,  as  taught  in  our  schools, 
needs  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  construction  of  our  school  houses  is  not  favorable  to 
public  exhibitions  of  the  progress  and  attainments  of  our 
scholars :  yet  scarce  anything  contributes  so  much  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  school,  or  the  encouragement  of  a  teacher,  as  fre- 
quent visits  from  parents.  By  custom  among  us,  visitors  are 
specially  expected  Friday  afternoons,  though  they  are  gladly 
received  at  all  times.  I  know  of  nothing  which  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  than  an  intimate  and 
cordial  acquaintance  between  parents  and  teachers. 

Partly  Graded  Schools. — The  Schools  of  this  description 
include  all  those  which  give  i  only  the  most  elementary  instruc- 
tion, but  which  need  the  services  of  more  than  a  single  teacher. 
The  past  year,  these  have  been  six  in  number,  employing  four- 
teen teachers :  the  Wallace  and  Mount  Pleasant  Schools,  with 
three  teachers  each  ;  and  the  Chapel  Street,  Fair  Street,  State 
Street,  and  Maple  Street  Schools  with  two  each.  Pupils  are 
now  transferred  from  these  rooms  to  the  fully  graded  Schools 
as  soon  as  they  are  familiar  with  simple  numbers,  and  have 
made  corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies.  Their 
condition  has  greatly  improved  since  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  making  them  strictly  primary  rooms,  by  promoting  all  who 
were  deserving  of  it,  to  intermediate  rooms  in  the  large  school 
houses. 

Single  Schools. — The  number  of  these  the  past  year  has 
been  six,  with  one  teacher  to  each,  viz  :  Whiting  St.,  Oyster 
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Point,  Division  St.,  St.  John  St.,  Court  St.,  and  Vernon  St. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Oyster  Point  and  the  one  on 
Division  St.,  near  the  Hamden  line,  these  schools  have  been 
kept  open  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  seats  for  juvenile  scholars.  They  are 
strictly  primary  rooms,  and  should  all  be  closed  as  soon  as  room 
can  be  made  for  their  occupants  in  the  fully  graded  schools. 
The  remoteness  of  the  Oyster  Point  and  Division  St.  schools  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  seems  to  make  their  continuance  neces- 
sary, although  the  average  attendance  at  one  of  them  was  but 
twenty-two,  and  the  other  but  thirty-five. 

The  Colobbd  Schools. — The  number  of  colored  children 
in  the  District  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two ;  of  this  number,  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  during  the  year,  have  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  members  of  the  public  schools.  The  average  number 
for  the  year,  however,  has  been  but  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  while  the  average  attendance  has  been  but  ninety-six. 
Although  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  many  of  our  colored  families  are  placed,  and  for  the 
necessity  which  unquestionably  compels  the  parents  at  times  to 
employ  the  services  of  their  children  for  other  purposes  than 
instruction,  in  school-hours  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  wiser  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  should  induce  some  of 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  more  cordially  than 
they  do,  in  giving  efficiency  to  their  schools.  Many  of  the 
parents,  however,  feel  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  are  as  careful  to  secure  their  regular  atten- 
tion, as  any  parents  can  be. 

New  Schools. — The  enlargement  of  the  Washington 
School  a  year  ago  by  the  addition  of  a  second  story,  supplied 
three  additional  rooms  for  the  accomodation  of  that  part  of 
the  District,  and  enabled  the  Board  to  close  the  school  which 
had  been  temporarily  opened  in  the  building  at  the  junction  of 
Congress  Avenue  with  Washington  St.  The  number  of  seats 
were  increased  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  to  four 
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hundred  and  forty-one,  which  were  at  once  occupied,  and  have 
continued  bo  during  the  year.  The  demand  for  additional 
school-room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hillhouse  School,  induced  the 
Board  to  rent  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  Synagogue  in  Court  St., 
which  was  immediately  filled  ;  at  the  same  time  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  St.  John-st.  Church  was  opened  for  the  bene- 
fit of  residents  in  that  neighborhood  who  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  Eaton  School.  A  school  in  Vernon  St.  for  neg- 
lected children,  sustained  by  the  private  benevolence  of  a  lady 
of  this  city,  but  about  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
funds  on  which  she  relied  for  its  support,  being  invested  in  a 
Southern  city,  was  adopted  as  a  public  school  by  the  Board, 
and  has  helped  in  some  degree  to  diminish  the  pressure  for  seats 
in  the  Webster  School.  During  the  Winter,  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  managers  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  request- 
ing that  a  public  school  should  be  established  for  the  accom- 
odation of  the  orphans  under  their  care.  The  request  was 
complied  with,  and  the  Board  have  employed  two  teachers 
for  these  seventy  orphans,  at  an  aggregate  expense  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 
The  school  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  and  is 
open  to  the  admission  of  other  scholars  than  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Asylum. 

Schools  to  bk  Closed. — The  erection  of  a  commodious 
school  house  in  Wooster  St.,  which  will  seat  six  hundred  schol- 
ars and  which  is  now  ready  for  occupancy,  has  enabled  the 
Board  to  close  the  Wallace  St.,  Chapel  St.,  and  St.  John  St. 
Schools,  and  to  transfer  their  teachers  to  the  new  building.  A 
division  of  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hillhouse 
has  so  increased  the  number  of  its  seats,  that  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  Court  St.  School  is  thought  to  be  no  longer 
necessary.  It  has  therefore  been  closed  and  its  teacher  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hillhouse  School. 

The  School  Yeab. — The  rule  of  the  Board  adopted  the 
present  year,  provides  that  "  the  school  year  shall  begin  on 
the  First  Wednesday  in  September,  and  continue  through  forty- 
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two  weeks  of  actual  instruction,  exclusive  of  such  holidays  and 
vacations  as  the  Board  shall  annually  appoint."  This  rule 
corresponds  in  substance  with  the  previous  usage  of  the  Board. 
The  arrangement  last  year  for  the  vacations,  having  proved 
satisfactory,  both  to  them  and  the  teachers,  the  following  di- 
vision of  the  next  school  year  is  made  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  School  Year  for  1862-3  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  3, 1862, 
and  ends  Thursday,  July  23,  1863,  with  the  following  vaca- 
tions and  holidays : 

Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the  next  succeeding  Friday,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday. 

From  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  to  Friday,  Jan.  2. 

From  Wednesday  April  22,  to  Wednesday,  May  6,  together 
with  the  following  single  holidays: — Fast  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  and  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  DAT,  Sup't 
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Vnfliber  and  Attendaooo  of  EkdnlazB  in  Hew  HaTsn  (Hty  SohoQl  BiBtnct, 
fiir  the  year  1861-2. 


SCHOOLa 

WHOUB  Na 

AYBRAGK 

AYBRAOB 

NO.  OF 

SCBOLABS. 

ATTENDANCE 

SEATS. 

High  School^ 

109 

87 

81 

113 

Wkbstrr, 

782 

612 

559 

630 

Na9, 

102 

94 

120 

No.  8, 

48 

44 

48 

No.  7, 

4» 

44 

48 

No.  6, 

48 

43 

48 

No.  6, 

48 

42 

48 

No.  4, 

100 

92 

100 

No.  3, 

102 

94 

102 

No.  2, 

68 

64 

68 

No.  1, 

68 

62 

58 

Eaton, 

741 

672 

606 

696 

No.  10, 

63 

45 

60 

Na9, 

96 

88 

108 

No.  8, 

46 

39 

48 

No.  7, 

62 

46 

54 

No.  6, 

60 

42 

60 

No.  6, 

60 

44 

60 

No.  4, 

66 

60 

56 

Na3. 

60 

46 

50 

No.  2, 

60 

62 

60 

No.  1, 

60 

66 

60 

WAfuuxaTox, 

612 

430 

376 

441 

Na  8, 

44 

40 

60 

Na  7, 

46 

40 

48 

NaS, 

61 

44 

65 

No.  6, 

60 

41 

62 

No.  4, 

61 

43 

62 

No.  3, 

66 

60 

56 

No.  2, 

62 

66 

64 

Na  1, 

70 

63 

64 

HiLLHOUSK, 

403 

293 

261 

311 

Na  6, 

62 

67 

76 

Na  4, 

62 

46 

62 

Na  3, 

64 

67 

68 

Na2, 

60 

64 

60 

Nal, 

66 

•  47 

56 

BlXWXL^ 

489 

304 

270 

328 

Na  e, 

43 

38 

48 

Na  «, 

39 

36 

48 

Na4. 

44 

40 

48 

Na  3, 

69 

62 

60 

Na  2, 

69 

63 

61 

Na  1, 

60 

62 

63 

Wallacb  St., 

269 

166 

128 

164 

Na3, 

66 

46 

60 

Naa, 

60 

40 

64 

Na  1, 

60 

38 

60 

196 

147 

129 

165 

Na  3, 

48 

40 

48 

Na  2, 

48 

40 

52 

Na  1, 

61 

39 

55 
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SCHOOLS. 

WHOLB  NO. 

AYERAaB 

ATBRAOB 

NO.  OF 

8CH0LAB8. 

NUMBER. 

attbnd'nce 

BEATa 

Chapkl  Stbugt, 

185 

85 

66 

103 

No.  2, 

45 

36 

52 

No.  1, 

40 

31. 

51 

Mapls  Stbxbt, 

76 

71 

69 

86 

No.  2, 

49 

48 

62 

No.  I, 

22 

21 

24 

Fair  Street, 

120 

80 

62 

80 

Oyster  Point, 

38 

30 

22 

34 

Whiting  Street, 

73 

67 

51 

56 

Division  Street, 

70 

48 

35 

56 

State  Street, 

154 

70 

58 

70 

St  John  Street, 

86 

60 

37 

56 

Court  Street, 

104 

49 

41 

54 

Vernon  Street, 

104 

32 

25 

32 

Artizan  Street, 

90 

60 

37 

60 

Goffe  Street,  , 

70 

48 

35 

56 

Carlisle  Street, 

57 

30 

22 

56 

Total, 

4817 

3320 

2870 

3536 
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UBT  OF  TEAQHEBS  EHFLOTED  DUBINa  THE  TEAB  1861-62. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  William  Kinnb,  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Smith, 
Miss  Martha  W.  Shbpard,    . 
Miss  Cora  N.  Welch, 


DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Jambs  D.  Whitmorb,  Principal. 
No.  1  &  2. — ^Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams, 

2  &,  3.— Miss  Almira  W.  Mather, 

3  &,  4.— Miss  Mary  Elliott, 

4. — ^Miss  Katie  Davis, 
5. — Miss  Sarah  A.  Henshaw,  . 
5. — ^Mlss  Sarah  J.  Kinne, 
C— Miss  Eliza  H.  Terry, 
6. — ^Mr,  James  D.  Whitmore. 

EATON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Gborgb  F.  Phblps,  Principal. 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Julia  Hovey,     . 

2.— Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Morrison,   ^ 
3. — ^Miss  Bugenia  L.  Young,    . 
4. — ^Miss  Mary  N.  Montague,   . 
5. — ^Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
6w — Miss  Margaret  Merwin, 
7. — Miss  Hannah  C.  Avery,     . 
8. — ^Miss  Mary  Jane  Camp,     . 
9.^Miss  Emma  C.  Galphi, 
9.— Mr.  Thomas  E.  Barrett,     . 

10.— Miss  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn, 

10.— Mr.  George  F.  Phelps, 

HILLHOUSE  SCHOOL 

Mr.  N.  C.  Boaroman,  Principal. 

No.  1/— Miss  Emilie  C.  Stowe, 

1.— Miss  Julia  A.  Pardee, 


3  terms. 
3     " 
3     *' 
3     " 


3  terms. 


3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


3  terms. 

3  ** 

3  ** 

2  « 

3  " 
3  " 
3  «• 
3  ** 
3  " 
3  ** 
3  ** 
3  " 


2  terms. 
1     •* 
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2. — ^Mias  Mary  Jane  CurtisB,    . 

3 

it 

3.— Miss  S.  Josephine  Griswold,      . 

3 

it 

4. — Miss  Mary  M.  Harris, 

3 

it 

5.— Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 

3 

li 

5.— Mr.  N.  C.  Boardman, 

3 

M 

'WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Roobrs,  Principal. 

No.  1.— Miss  Jenny  E.  Barber, 

3 

terms. 

2.— Miss  Fanny  A.  Wiswell, 

3 

«< 

3— Miss  Eliza  J.  Gray,   . 

3 

u 

4. — Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 

3 

u 

5.— Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers, 

3 

i« 

6.— Miss  Emma  A.  Bernard, 

3 

<« 

7. — ^Miss  Frances  V.  Johnson, 

3 

<« 

•     8.— Miss  Elenor  Bidwell, 

3 

(« 

8.— Mr.  Martin  L.  Rogers, 

3 

<» 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Gkgrgb  E.  Jackson,  Principal. 

No.  1.— Miss  Etta  C.  Sperry, 

3 

terms. 

2.— Miss  Nellie  J.  Winchell, 

3 

c< 

3.-.Miss  Jane  G.  Christie,       . 

3 

u 

3. — Miss  Grace  Dickerman,     . 

3 

«( 

4.— Miss  Maria  A.  Graves, 

3 

*t 

4.— Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlbart, 

3 

u 

5.— Miss  Anna  S.  Knight, 

3 

n 

6.— Miss  Ellen  J.  Rathbun,     . 

3 

<« 

7. — ^Miss  Emily  Upson,  • 

3 

<« 

8. — ^Miss  Emeline  Harrison,     . 

3 

it 

9.— Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker. 

3 

u 

9. — Mr.  John  G.  Lewis, 

3 

it 

9.— Mr.  George  E.  Jackson,    . 

3 

<« 

WALLACE  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Harriet  Miles,  . 
2. — ^Miss  Mary  S.  Storer, 
3.— Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park, 


3  terms. 
3      " 
3     ** 
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MT.  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — Miss  Mary  Ann  Ileilly,     . 

2. — Miss  Augusta  G.  Canada, 

3. — ^Miss  Lucia  Cutler,    .        , 
Whiting  Street, — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan, 
Fair  Street, — Miss  Elizabeth  Bakewell, 

"  Miss  Mary  Bakewell, 

Oyster  Point, — Miss  Mary  S.  Hurlburt, 

Fleet  iS/rce^— Miss  Marietta  Wildman, 

"  Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman, 

Chapel  Street. — ^Miss  Jennie  E.  Cargill, 

«  Miss  Adelia'E.  Sawtell, 

Division  Street, — Miss  Mary  B.  Hooker, 

"  Miss  Grace  A.  Bagley, 

Maple  Street, — Miss  Eliza  Bradley, 

«  Miss  Helena  Bardwell, 

Court  Street, — ^Miss  Mary  J.  Hayes, 
St,  John  Street, — Miss  Mary  A.  Cain, 
Vernon  Street.— }ILt,  John  H.  North, 
Artizan  Street,  (colored.)— Miss  Sarah  Wilson, 
Goffe  Street,  "  Miss  Isabella  G.  Clark, 

Carlisle  Street,      "  Miss  Eunice  Gilbert, 
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UBT  OF  TEA0HEB8  APFOIBTED  FOB  THE  TIUIlB  1862-63. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  William  Kinnb,  Principal. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Smith,  Assistant. 
Miss  Martha  W.  Shbpard,  Assistant. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Welch,  Assistant. 

DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Jambs  D.  Whitmore,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Esther  Hitchcock. 
2.— Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams. 
3.— Miss  Almira  W.  Mather. 
4— Miss  Mary  ElUott 
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5. — ^Miss  Sarah  Kinse. 
6.— Miss  JJmma  Burwell. 
6.— Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore. 

EATON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Obobob  F.  Phblps»  Principal. 
No.  Iw — Miss  Julia  Hovey. 

2. — ^Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Morrison. 

3. — Miss  Bagenia  L.  Young. 

4. — ^Miss  Mary  N.  Montague. 

5. — Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford. 

6w — Miss  Margaret  Merwin. 

7. — ^Miss  Hannah  G.  Avery. 

8. — Miss  Mary  Jane  Gamp. 

9. — Miss  Emma  G.  Galpin. 

9.— Mr.  Thomas  E.  Barrett. 
10.— Miss  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn. 
10.— Mr.  George  F.  Phelps. 

HILLHOUSE  SGHOOL. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Boar  OMAN,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Mary  A.  Hayes. 
2. — Miss  Mary  Jane  Gurtiss. ' 
3.— Miss  Julia  A.  Pardee. 
4. — Miss  Genevra  M.  Wright. 
5. — ^Miss  Mary  M.  Harris. 
6. — Miss  Bessie  G.  Blakeman. 
6.— Mr.  N.  G.  Boardman. 

WASHINGTON  SGHOOL. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Gamp,  Principal. 

No.  1.— Miss Pratt, 

2. — Miss  Sarah  J.  Hotchkiss. 
3.— Miss  Eliza  J.  Gray. 
4. — ^Miss  Gatharine  G.  Jones. 
5. — Miss  Glara  A.^  Rogers. 
6. — Miss  Emma  A.  Bernard. 
7. — Miss  Frances  V.  Johnson. 
8.— Miss  Elenor  Bidwell. 
8.— Mr.  L.  L.  Gamp. 
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WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Gborgb  E.  Jackson,  Principal. 
No.  1.— Miss  Etta  C.  Sperry. 
2.— Miss  Nellie  J,  Winchell. 
3. — ^Miss  Grace  Diokerman. 
3.— Miss  Jane  6.  Christie. 
4. — 'MiaH  Clara  A.  Hurlbut. 
4. — Miss  Maria  A.  Graves. 
5. — Miss  Anna  S.  Knight. 
6.— Miss  Ellen  J.  Batbban. 
7.— Miss  Emily  Upson. 
8. — ^Miss  Emeline  Harrison. 
9. — ^Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker. 
9. — Mr.  John  G.  Lewis. 
9. — Mr.  George  E.  Jackson. 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Jenny  E.  Barber. 
2.— Miss  Martha  Wiswell. 
S.^Miss  Mary  A.  Cain. 
4. — Jenny  E.  Cargill. 
5.— Miss  Mary  S.  Storor. 
6.— Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell. 
7.-— Miss  Harriet  Miles. 
8.— Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker. 
9.— Miss 


lO.—Miss  • 
11.— Miss  - 
12.— ]i 


12.— Mr.  Ralph  Park. 

MT.  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

No.  1.— Miss  Mary  Ann  Reilly. 
2. — Miss  Augusta  C.  Canada. 
3. — Miss  Lucia  Cutler. 

MAPLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No.  1^— Miss  Esther  Williams. 
2. — ^Miss  Helena  Bardwell. 
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FAIR  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bakewell. 
Miss  Mary  Bakewell. 

FLEET  STREET  SCHOOL 

Miss  Marietta  Wildmani 
'  Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman. 
Whiting  Street, — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan. 
Oyster  Paint. — ^Miss  Hester  E.  Wright. 
Division  Street. — ^Miss  Hattie  Peck. 
Vernon  Street.— Kr.  John  H.  North. 
Artisan  Street,  (colored ) — Miss  Sarah  Wilson. 
Goffe  Street,         «         —Miss  Isabella  G.  Clark. 
Carlisle  Street,    "         — Miss  Eunice  Gilbert. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  1862-63. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

RUSSELL  CHAPMAN,  PRxsroxNT. 

Term  expires 

JAMES   F.  BABCOCK,* 1868. 

JOHN  8.  GRIFFlNG,t 1863. 

RUSSELL  CHAPMAN 1868. 

LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS,t 1868. 

GEORGE  H.  WATROUS 1864. 

LUZON  B.  MORRIS, 1864. 

EDWIN   MARBLE, 1864. 

LUCIUS  GILBERT, 1866. 

ALEXANDER  MoALISTER, 1866. 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

RUSSELL  CHAPMAN,  LUCIUS  GILBERT, 

ALEXANDER  McALISTER. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE  H.  WATROUS,  LUZON  B.  MORRIS, 

LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

LUZON  B.  MORRIS,  EDWIN  MARBLE, 

JOHN  a  GRIFFING. 


SVPBRIMTIinOKtrT.  CXXRX. 

HORACE  DAT.  JAMES  M.  MASON. 

nSABCSKB.  OOLLBOTOB. 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  WALTER  OSBORN. 

AUDITORS. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,        EDWARD  L  SANFORD. 

*  Resigned  as  President  and  Member  of  the  Board,  June  10,  1868. 
f  Elected  in  place  of  Lucius  A.  Thomas,  -who  resigned  October  16,  1862. 
^  Elected  in  place  of  Horace  Day,  who  resigned  May  18,  1868. 
LnoiuB  A.  Thomas  was  Superintendent  from  September,  1862,  to  May,  1868. 


REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


In  obedience  to  the  Laws  enacted  for  the  regulation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
jH-esent  to  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  their  usual  An- 
nual Report. 

Under  former  rules  and  regulations,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors  was  expected  to  embrace  in  his  Re- 
port all  the  facts  and  necessary  information  by  which  parents 
and  guardians  might  be  made  acquainted  with  whatever  con- 
cerned the  educational  interest  of  those  whom  they  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Board. 

Under  our  present  organization  and  plan  of  operations,  pa- 
rents obtain  this  information  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 

The  Board  are  happy  to  be  able  to  represent  the  condition 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge  as  being  in  a  high  degree 
satisfactory.  Their  prosperity  is  Urgely  due  to  the  efficiency 
and  faithfulness  of  Principals  and  Teachers  well  qualified  for 
the  successful  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  the  imme- 
diate supervisicm  of  the  indefatigable  and  ever  watchful  Super- 
intendent. While  this  is  true,  the  Board  see  that  the  perfect 
condition  of  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools  is  far  from 
being  yet  attained.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  that  the  Board  has  been  unable  to  erect 


school  buildings,  and  to  employ  the  teachers  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  increased  school  accommodations,  without 
a  considerable  and  constant  outlay  of  money. 

The  Board  are,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  of  having  in- 
dulged in  no  extravagance  or  prodigality  in  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic funds.  The  completion  and  opening  of  the  Wooster  School 
has  satisfactorily  supplied  the  wants  of  that  vicinity  for  school 
accommodations,  but  there  has  been  a  pressure  upon  the  Wash- 
ington, Dixwell  and  Webster  schools  much  beyond  their  ability 
to  meet.  After  much  consideration,  the  Board,  having  receiv- 
ed the  necessary  authority  from  the  District,  determined  to 
erect  a  building  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  purchased 
a  site,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  on  the  corner  of  Martin 
and  Gill  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $3,200. 

They  have  also  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
upon  it,  similar  to  the  Wooster  School,  at  an  expense,  includ- 
ing the  lot,  of  about  $23,000.  By  borrowing  some  portion  of 
the  money  necessary  to  meet  this  expense,  the  Board  expect  to 
pay  for  the  building  without  asking  for  an  increase  of  the 
school  tax. 

Recent  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  Hillhouse  School  build- 
ing supply  convenient  rooms  for  the  High  School,  and  reduce 
the  annual  expense  for  rent  $600  to  $700,  which  sum  has  here- 
tofore been  paid  for  the  use  of  suitable  rooms.  This  school  has 
been  recently  re-arranged  and  classified,  and  now  promises  in- 
creased usefulness.  According  to  the  last  enumeration,  there 
are  7,656  children  in  the  District  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 
years,  who  are  justly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  ;  but  less  than  one-half  of  that  number,  or 
3,732  seats,  have  been  provided  by  the  District.  The  Board 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  much  greater  proportion  of  this  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  our  free  schools,  their  own  interest,  as  well  as 
the  public  good,  would  be  promoted  ;  and  the  Board  regard  it 
as  their  duty  and  pleasure  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  to  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable object. 
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The  tax  account  of  the  former  collector,  Mr.  F.  L.  Bost- 
wick,  for  the  year  1868,  is  still  in  process  of  settlement.  It 
is  proper  also  to  remark  that  the  present  collector,  Walter  Osborn, 
Esq.,  has  settled  his  account  with  the  District  for  the  years 
1859,  1860,  and  1861,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board, 
and  is  performing  his  duties  in  a  thorough,  business-like  manner. 

There  will  be  four  vacancies  in  the  Board  to  be  filled  by  the 
District  at  the  annual  Meeting,  one  of  which  is  caused  by  re- 
signation, and  the  three  others  by  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  they  (Messrs.  Chapman,  Babcock  and  Thomas)  were 
elected. 

With  the  above  brief  statement,  and  by  the  perusal  of  the  ac- 
companying Reports,  it  is  thought  that  the  District  will  obtain 
sufficient  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  our  Public 
Schools,  and  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  the  past  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.   CHAPMAN, 

President  of  the  Board. 


REPORT 

or   THB 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE 


—- 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respects 
fully  submit  the  following  Repobt  : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1863,  are  as 

follows,  viz : — 

Balance  of  old  account, 110,644.86 

From  State  School  Fand,  (7,656  Children,  tl.SO  each,) 9,187.20 

"     Town  DepoeitFund, 1,078.62 

"      Agent. 6,862.89 

"    Sale  of  School  Hoaae  and  Lot  in  Wallace  Street, 1,60000 

*<    Rent  of  House  No.  18  Fair  Street, t    76.00 

*•        "  "  74  York  Street, 100.00 

175.00 

'*    Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  on  List  1859  and  60, 1,686.14 

"        "  '«  "  "      1861, 10,828.84 

"        "  "  "  "      1862, 12,000.00 

24,459.98 

"    State  appropriation  for  Teachers'  Library 5.00 

"    Loan  at  Quinnipiack  Bank, 6,000.00 

"       1,000.00 

"  *«       1,000.00 

"        "  "  "       4,000.00 

,    J  2  000.00 

"      from  L.  Gilbert.  Trustee, 1,600.00 

"       "     S.  N.  *  H.  W.  Foster, 1,700.00 

8,200.00 

"    From  Tuition  of  Scholars  out  of  the  District, 111.60 

*'    8  Iron  Columns, 45.00 

«•    Sundry  Sources, 27.44 

$69,291.99 

The  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1863, 
are  as  follows,  viz : — 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers. $28,170.33 

"   Salaries  of  School  Officers, 1,41 7 .00 

"  Janitors  at  the  several  Schools, 1,811.70 

"  Insurance  on  School  Property, 484.61 

"   Interest  on  Permanent  Loans 1,656.84 

"         "  Temporary  Loans, 127.75 

1,784.09 


For  Fntl,  2.288.80 

*'   aeaning  School  Houses, 151.49 

"  EonmeratiDg  ChildreD 114.84 

*'  A.  lines  and  W.  M  Anthony  making  Grand  List, 214.60 

*'  Stationery,  Books,  Maps,  &«. 689.12 

"   AdTertising,  Printing  Annual  and  Teachers  Reports, 890.68 

"  Rent  of  Rooms  for  High  School, 481.26 

"      "  «•         Board  of  Education, 18.76 

"      **    of  Brewster  Hall  for  School  Meetings 20.00 

"      "    of  Rooms  for  Special  Schools, 291.00 

761.00 

"  Cleaning  Snow  from  Payeroents, 84.50 

*'  Brooms,  Brushes,  Pails,  &«., ' 128.80 

"  Repairsat  Dizwell  School, 99.49 

•'  EatonSchool, 90.11 

"        **        "  Hillhouse  School,  new  roof  and  Painting, 641.06 

"        "        "  Webster  School, 264.19 

«        <f        .<  Washington  School 108.87 

*•        «  Mt.  Pleasant  School, 81.96 

**  Balanee  on  Wooster  School  Building, 6,716.69 

•«  Fumiturefor    "  ••  "        1,108.49 

7,824.18 

**        "            "    Maple  Street  School, 82.66 

"        "           and  fitting  room  for  Board  of  Education, 862.18 

"  Iron  Safe  for  the  District, 100.00 

"  Janitor  for  room  of  Board  of  Education,  9  months, 22.50 

••  Auditors'  Bill, 10.00 

"  Repairs  at  Whiting  Street  School, 4.92 

"  Repairing  Furniture  at  State  Street  School, 8.66 

"  Repairs  at  High  School, 6.75 

*'  Putting  in  Water  Pipes  and  Basins  at  Eaton  School, 288.05 

"  Heating  Apparatus,  Repairing  Furnaces  and  Stoves, 814.68 

'*  Street  Washer,  Hose  and  Pipe  for  Wooster  School, 68.1 8 

"  Note  paid  at  Quinnipiack  Bank, 5,000.00 

-      «       "  -  "       6,000.00 

"      "       "  "  "       1,000.00 

«*      ••       •«  "  "       1,000.00 

•«      "       "  '«  "       4,000.00 

17.000.00 

"  School  Lot  corner  Martin  and  Gill  Streets, 8,200.00 

"  Lines  and  Anthony  for  ^amining  Tax  Lists  '66,  '57  and  '68, 15.00 

'*   All  other  Contingencies, 46.95 

"  Balance  Cash  to  new  account, 487.65 

$69,291.99 

The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  as  follows,  viz : 

To  Town  Depoait  Fund 8,444.00 

«'  New  Haven  SaTings  Bank, 1,775.00 
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To  City  Sinking  Fund, 7,187.00 

"  Grace  Darling, 200.00 

"  Isaac  Beecher 2,000.00 

"  Almira  Beecher 60.00 

•'  David  I.  Beecher 8,000.00 

"  Mw.  G.  Fenn, 6,000.00 

"  Charlotte  Atwater, 52fi.0O 

"  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association, 1,200.00 

"  State  School  Fund, 1,760.00 

"  Lucius  Gilbert,  Trustee, 1,600.00 

"  S.  N.  &  a  W.  Foster, 1,700.00 

180,881.00 

Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

Webster  School  and  Building  adjoining, $28,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 82,000.00 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 18,700.00 

Pixwell  School  Lot  and  Building 8,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 1,600.00 

Oyster-Point  School  Lot  and  Building 800.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building 26,000.00 

Lot  comer  Martin  and  Gill  Streets, 8,200.00 

Total, $11 9,400.00 


New  Haven,  Sept.  1,  1863. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  James 
M.  Mason,  Clerk  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  1st,  1863,  and  find  the  same  correct. 
EDWARD  I.  SANPORD,    )  .    ,., 
JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,     $  ^^*^^' 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Hftven  City  School  Dis- 
trict, and  find  the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  balance 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  is  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  yViT  dollars. 

EDWARD  I.  SANFORD,  )   -    ... 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  J  ^«'^**^*- 

New  Haven,  Sept.  1,  1863. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District : 

The  object  of  the  Annual  School  Report  to  the  District,  i^ 
to  make  known  to  parents,  to  tax-payers,  and  to  all  who  are^ 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  city,  the  con* 
dition  of  our  schools,  the  expense  at  which  they  are  maintain- 
ed, and  the  changes  and  modifications  which  experience  sug- 
gests as  necessary  to  render  them  more  useful  and  efficient. 

Those  who  have  children  in  our  schools,  need  in  some  way 
the  assurance  that  the  instruction  given  by  the  Teachers  of 
these  schools  is  thorough,  is  fitted  to  prepare  their  pupils  for 
the  business  of  life,  and  adapted  to  form  in  them  habits  of  or- 
der, diligence  and  mental  self-reliance ;  that  the  moral  nature 
of  their  children  is  not  injured  by  intercourse  with  the  vicious, 
by  the  needless  severity  of  teachers,  nor  by  the  tolerance  of 
habits  and  practices  which  all  wise  parents  forbid,  and' which 
all  children  properly  bared  for,  avoid. 

The  tax-payers  have  a  right  to  know  how  judiciously  the 
large  sums  annually  paid  by  the  District  for  the  free  education 
of  all,  is  expended ;  how  perfectly  the  schools  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  such  an  expenditure  can  alone  be  justified ; 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  keep  them  informed  as  to  the 
fidelity,  intelligence  and  economy  with  which  the  Board  of 
Education,  its  officers  and  teachers,  discharge  their  responsible 
trusts. 
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The  friends  of  education,  who,  in  addition  to  the  interest 
they  feel  as  parents  or  tax  payers,  view  our  free  school  system 
with  reference  to  its  remoter  but  not  less  important  influence 
upon  public  character  and  the  national  life,  are  entitled  to  know, 
from  time  to  time,  what  its  relations  are  to  the  great  duties  of 
private  and  social  morality,  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
development  of  useful  character  in  those  who  soon  are  to  take 
their  places  in  preserving  and  administering  free  institutions 
among  a  free  people. 

The  law  of  the  State  requires  <'  that  all  parents,  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children,  shall  instruct  them  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,"  and  it  further  pro- 
vides that  no  certificate  shall  be  given  by  School  Visitors  *•  to 
any  person  not  found  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  grammar,  thoroughly,  and  the  rudiments  of  geogra- 
phy and  history."  These  studies,  as  taught  in  our  schools, 
may  properly  be  classified  under  the  following  heads — Knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,-^of  numbers,— -of  the  material 
world,  and — training  of  the  hand. 

I.  Knowledge  of  the  English  Lans^uage. — [Text  Books : 
— Loveirs  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  Readers — Leach's 
Spelling  Book — Greene's  Introduction  and  Greene's  Elements 
of  Grammar.]  The  knowledge  both  of  our  written  and 
spoken  mother  tongue  is  necessary  to  every  well  educated 
citizen.  Provision  is  made  in  all  our  schools  for  this  in- 
struction, from  the  first  elements  of  reading,  to  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 
The  mere  ability  to  call  words  at  sight  is  not,  however,  the 
whole  of  reading ;  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  various  parts 
of  speech  and  the  rules  of  syntax  all  there  is  of  grammar. 
A  distinct  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language, 
accuracy  of  pronunciation,  and  an  observance  of  the  more 
common  rules  of  inflection,  are  important  parts  of  the  art  of 
reading,  and  should  be  acquired  simultaneously  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  words  themselves.  More  attention  might  profita- 
bly be  paid  by  our  teachers  to  these  adjuncts  to  good  reading 
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than  has  generally  been  given  them.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  newsboy's  cry  of  the  contents  of  his  papers,  or  a  brake- 
man's  annoniicement  of  the  different  stations  on  a  railway 
should  be  as  unintelligible  as  they  frequently  are,  except  that 
the  newsboy  and  the  brakeman  were  not  taught  to  read  cor- 
rectly. The  improper  nasal  sounds  which  mark  the  pronun- 
ciation of  some  of  our  pupils,  with  other  local  or  personal  pe- 
culiarities and  habits,  ought  to  be  corrected  and  cured  by  eve- 
ry teacher  who  thinks  himself  competent  to  give  instruction 
in  the  art  of  reading.  In  these  respects,  our  schools  are  not 
what  they  might  be.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
in  many  of  our  rooms  the  failure  to  give  the  final  "  ng"  sound — 
"  going  "  is  pronounced  "  goin," — words  ending  in  menty  like 
"judgment,"  are  pronounced  "judgmunt;" — a  large  class  of 
words  ending  in  "  or,^^  are  habitually  pronounced  as  though 
ending  in  "er." 

Some  time  since,  the  teachers  in  one  of  our  schools,  formed 
themselves  into  a  class,  and  received  regular  instruction  from 
an  accomplished  teacher  of  elocution.  The  good  effect  of 
their  studies  was  soon  apparent  in  the  improved  reading  of 
their  scholars.  Years  are  often  spent  in  acquiring  skill  in  in- 
strumental music  ;  but  the  human  voice,  expressive  of  every 
emotion  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  is  susceptible  of  a 
culture  far  excelling  in  sweetness  and  melody  any  combina- 
tion of  sounds  that  mechanical  skill  alone  can  produce. 

Yet  the  number  of  those  who  play  with  skill  upon  the  pia- 
no is  probably  much  greater  than  those  who  can  read  aloud 
with  taste  and  effect.  Were  the  same  study  and  attention 
that  is  given  to  instrumental  music,  bestowed  upon  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  voice  and  the  rules  for  correct  rhetorical  reading, 
an  accomplistiment  would  be  secured  as  elegant  as  it  is 
nnusual. 

Host  of  the  errors  in  reading,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  might  easily  be  avoided,  were  instruction  given  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  compiler  of  the  series  of  reading 
books  in  use  in  our  schools. 

There  isi  indeed,  an  incidental  cultivation  of  the  voice  iu 
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the  singing,  daily  practiced  in  the  schools.  But  formal  tii- 
atmciion  in  the  art  is  not  required  by  the  Board,  for  the  reason 
that  many  of  our  best  teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  it. 
Singing  in  our  schools  has  been  practiced  for  the  moral  influ- 
ence it  exerts,  and  as  a  pleasant  recreation  for  the  younger 
scholars  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  require  that  it  should  be 
one  of  the  studies  of  our  schools,  unless  a  teacher  of  singing 
is  specially  employed. 

In  spelling,  little  can  be  suggested  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study,  and  the  progress  of 
the  scholars  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Grammar,  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  Pub- 
lig  Snheols  \i  both  an  artand  a  science.  As  an  art,  English 
Grammar  teaches  the  method  of  speaking  and  writing  our  ' 
language  with  correctness.  As  a  science^  it  investigates  the 
principles  of  language  and  the  relation  of  thought  to  the 
words  which  express  it.  As  an  art,  its  facts  can  be  taught  to 
children  at  comparatively  an  early  age  ;  they  can  be  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  different  parts  of  speech,  to  under- 
stand the  modifications  of  verbs  by  their  voice,  mode  and 
tense,  and  of  nouns  by  their  inflections ;  to  comprehend  the 
rules  of  syntax,  and  to  apply  these  rules  for  the  correction  of 
language  that  is  not  grammatical.  In  other  words,  they  can  be 
taught  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing,  with  clearness  and 
accuracy.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  constant  prac- 
tice, not  in  the  usually  vague  exercise  called  '^Composition,"  but 
by  daily  illustrations  on  the  black-board  and  on  paper,  of  the 
rules  which  govern  the  construction  of  our  language,  and  by 
daily  correction  of  the  erroneous  forms  of  speech  and  of  wri- 
ting, which  are  common  among  us.  The  attempt  to  teac(N 
the  science  of  Grammar,  to  pupils  of  the  age  of  those  usually  \ 
to  be  found  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  is  almost  always  a  fail-  ) 
ure.  The  ideas  involved  in  its  study  are  too  abstract,  aud  the*''^ 
habits  of  reflection  required  for  its  successful  pursuit,  too  ma- 
ture, to  be  expected  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
fourteen.  The  memory,  indeed,  is  strong  at  this  period  of  life, 
and  a  studious  boy  or  girl  can  easily  commit  whole  pages  of 
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grammar  to  memory ;  but  what  is  its  value  in  accomplishing 
the  object  for  which  this  instruction  is  given  What  the 
scholar,  about  to  leave  school,  needs  to  know,  is  the  ordinary, 
correct  usage  of  the  language,  and  this  can  best  be  acquired 
by  frequent  exercises  in  the  construction  of  the  language 
itself,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  govern  it.  Arithme- 
tic might  as  well  be  taught  only  by  its  rules  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  determine  them,  without  daily  practice  on  the 
slate,  as  Grammar,  without  the  aid  of  equally  constant  illus- 
tration. Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  especially  by  its  Chairman,  to 
this  subject.  The  feeling  in  the  Board  has  become  general, 
that  no  acquaintance  with  the  principles  or  rules  of  Grammar 
is  of  much  account  so  long  as  our  scholars  make  gross  mis- 
takes in  speaking  and  writing  their  mother  tongue.  We  ought 
at  least  to  be  able  to  assure  the  parents  of  our  pupils,  when 
the  Common  School  education  of  their  children  is  completed, 
that  they  are  capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing, 
intelligently  and  grammatically. 

2.  Training  of  the  Hand. — [Potter  &  Hammond's  System 
of  Penmanship,  twelve  numbers — Drawing  Cards.]  The 
progress  of  our  scholars  in  writing  is,  in  most  of  the  rooms, 
creditable  to  them  and  their  teachers.  Something  has  been 
gained  by  abridging  the  time  formerly  devoted,  by  the  younger 
pupils,  tb  the  copying  of  print,  and  by  giving  them  exercises 
in  script  letters  and  words,  as  soon  as  some  control  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  has  been  obtained.  It  would  be  a  further 
improvement,  were  our  teachers  required  to  mark,  weekly  or 
monthly,  relative  excellence  in  this  exercise,  as  they  are 
expected  to  do,  daily,  in  the  other  studies.  A  scholar  who  is 
ambitious  to  excel  in  writing,  has  a  right  to  the  credit  of  what- 
ever success  he  may  attain,  and  that  credit  bhould  appear  in 
the  monthly  Report  to  the  parents,  as  affecting  his  rank  in  his 
class.  In  the  copy  books  in  use,  printed  instructions  are  given 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  different  letters,  reducing  each  of 
them  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  six  elementary  forms  into 
which  all  the  letters  can  be  resolved.     Some  of  our  teachers 
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do  nothing  beyond  seeing  that  the  engraved  copy  is  followed 
by  the  pupils;  others  ipach  writing,  and  the  difference  in  the 
two  methods  of  conducting  Mie  exercise  is  sufficiently  manifest 
in  the  result.  To  a  young  lady,  an  elegant  hand-writing  is  a 
graceful  accomplishment ;  to  a  young  man,  it  is  often  his 
daily  bread  ;  to  both  it  is  an  art  well  worth  all  the  labor  it  costs 
to  acquire.  An  attempt  is  made  in  some  few  of  our  ro^^ms,  to 
teach  elementary  drawing,  but  with  no  great  success.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  the  teachers  are  instructed  in  the  art,  and 
the  chief  value  of  the  exercise  seems  to  consist  in  furnishing 
restless  little  children  with  something  to  do.  It  helps,  however, 
to  train  the  juvenile  hand  to  habits  of  accuracy,  if  the  exercise 
is  examined  by  the  teacher,  as  it  always  should  be. 

3.  Knowledge  of  Numbers. — [Text  books :  Colbum's  Ghilds' 
Book  of  Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Col- 
burn's  Common  School  Arithmetic] 

Arithmetic  is  well  taught  in  our  schools,  better  taught,  I  think, 
than  any  other  study.  Pupils  who  remain  till  they  are  prepared 
for  the  High  School,  are  made  familiar  with  every  kind  of 
arithmetical  combination  used  by  bankers,  importers,  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  others,  whose  business  requires  something 
more  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  figures.  The  ready 
facility  in  calculation  which  daily  practice  gives,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  unfair  to  expect  from  them,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  upon  which  fractional  relations,  decimal  'calcula- 
tions, the  computation  of  interest,  of  deferred  payments,  of 
annuities  d&c,  rests,  is  well  taught  in  all  our  Grammar  schools. 

More  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  devo- 
ting so  much  time  as  is  done,  to  what  is  called  <<  Mental  Arith- 
metic." It  has  its  value,  and  to  some  minds  a  great  value, 
when  properly  taught,  in  giving  definite  and  distinct  promi- 
nence to  each  part  of  the  process  involved  in  arithmetical 
calculations.  The  same  end,  however,  would  be  attained,  were 
the  teacher  to  require  a  full  explanation  of  the  reason  for  each 
step  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  written  arithmetic.  As 
actually  taught,  the  progress  in  mental  arithmetic  is  a  slow  one, 
and  numbers  of  pupite,  from  poverty  or  other  ccmees,  leave  our 
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schools  at  an  early  age,  and  with  less  readiness  in  adding,  sub- 
tracting, multiplying,  and  dividing  numbers,  and  in  writing 
and  reading  them  correctly,  than  they  should  do.  Readiness 
and  accuracy  in  these  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  are  necessary 
to  all,  and  if  these  are  postponed  to  the  routine  of  mental  so* 
lutions,  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Board,  whether  there 
is  not  room  for  improvement ;  if  not  by  abridging  the  time 
now  devoted  to  this  method  of  study,  at  least  by  changing  the 
place  where  it  shall  be  pursued  in  a  course  of  arithmetical  in- 
struction. The  subject  has  been  much  discussejd  by  teachers, 
the  past  year,  and  those  of  equal  ability  and  experience,  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinions.  Both  opinions  ^annot  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  Board  should  decide  which  methbd  of  instruc- 
tion shall  be  pursued. 

4.  Knowkdge  of  the  Material  World,  —  [Text  books: 
Hooker's  Primary  Geography,  Corneirs  Intermediate  Geogra- 
{^y.  First  Lessons  in  American  History.] 

The  instruction  given  in  our  schools  respecting  the  world 
in  which  we  dwell,  is  limited  to  that  contained  in  a  primary, 
and  a  more  advanced  Geography,  and  in  an  outline  History  of 
our  own  country.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among 
book  makers  and  publishers  to  issue  a  series  of  text  books  in 
the  different  studies.  No  necessity,  however,  exists  for  three, 
or  four,  or  five  text  books  in  descriptive  geography.  It 
increases  the  expense  to  parents,  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  to  the  children.  Two  books,  at  most,  seem  to  be  all 
that  are  needed  in  our  common  schools  ;  a  primary  one  for  the 
instruction  of  children  who  cannot  readily  pronounce  the 
difficult  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the  more  advanced 
Geography,  and  a  full  text  book  that  contains  all  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  of  the  great  physical  landmarks  of  the 
world,  the  uatural  and  artificial  boundaries  of  countries,  the 
position  of  cities  and  towns,  &c.,  with  which  every  intelligent 
man  is  expected  to  be  familiar.  The  value  of  a  Primary 
Geography  in  our  schools,  depends  greatly  upon  the  skill  with 
which  oral  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  it.  A  child 
who   has    learned    to    read    with  some  leadiness  ordinary 
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narrative  pieces,  when  promoted  to  the  study  of  geography, 
soon  finds  himself  bewildered  by  the  recurrence  of  such  words 
as  Mozambique^  Yenessei,  Himalaya^  &c.  From  the  imma- 
turity of  his  mind,  he  will  also,  almost  inevitably,  identify  the 
actual  points  of  the  Compass  with  the  accidental  position  of 
his  map.  The  top  of  his  map,  whether  hanging  upon  the 
wall,  or  lying  upon  a  desk  which  faces  South,  will  be  to  him 
the  real  North,  unless  constant  pains  is  taken  to  correct  the 
error.  Much  can  be  done  to  smooth  the  way  to  this  study  by 
an  intelligent  teacher,  who  can  illustrate  from  her  own  readings 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  countries  described.  With 
such  assistance,  a  Primary  Geography  may  be  made  attractive 
to  a  very  young  child,  as  well  as  useful  in  preparing  the  way 
for  instruction  in  the  more  advanced  Geography  upon  which 
he  is  to  rely  for  his  knowledge  of  the  globe  upon  which  he 
lives. 

The  instruction  imparted  in  this  study  in  our  schools,  while 
not  as  complete  as  it  might  be,  is  not  open  to  complaint.  The 
distinctness  with  which  the  picture  of  a  country  is  imprinted 
upon  the  mind  of  a  child,  is  usually  the  measure  of  the  dis* 
tinctness  with  which  he  retains,  in  after  life,  his  geographical 
knowledge  of  that  country.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  study  of 
geography  is  pursued  with  this  definite  object,  the  acquisitions 
made  by  the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  permanent ;  and  no  method 
has  been  found  preferable  to  constant  practice  in  map  drawing 
from  memory.  The  relative  position  of  states,  the  course  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  &c.,  become  in  this  way  stereotyped 
before  the  mind's  eye,  and  remain  permanently  imprinted  there. 
A  more  particular  knowledge  of  our  own  country  is  given  to 
the  upper  classes,  by  an  outline  History  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  instruction  in  the  history  of  other  countries.  Something 
might  be  done  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the  introduction  of  a 
well  selected  General  History,  as  a  reading  book  for  the  more 
advanced  scholars. 

With  the  completion  of  the  different  studies  which  have 
been  enumerated,  the  instrtiction  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
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doses.  The  scholars  who  have  been  faithful  in  their  attendance 
and  diligent  in  their  studies,  have  acquired  a  good  English 
education.  They  have  all  been  instructed  with  a  view  to  their 
admission  to  the  City  High  School,  should  their  parents  wish 
to  give  them  a  more  complete  education. 

The  High  School. — The  District,  many  years  ago,  recog- 
nized, by  repeated  acts,  the  necessity  of  a  Free  High  School, 
in  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  those  more  advanced 
studies  which  are  indispensible  to  those  designed  for  profes- 
sional  life,  for  many  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
employment,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves 
thoroughly  for  the  business  of  teaching.  Such  a  school  was 
established  four  years  since.  At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the 
chief  object  designed  to  be  accomplished,  was  to  make  room  in 
our  schools  for  younger  pupils,  by  gathering  the  more  advanced 
scholars  from  the  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  into  a 
separate  building,  where  instruction  could  be  more  conveniently 
given  them  in  the  studies  appropriate  to  a  High  School.  The 
school  has  never  been  large ;  it  has  enjoyed  none  of  the 
advantages  of  a  fine  building  or  showy  rooms  ;  nobody  has 
sounded  its  praises  in  the  public  prints  ;  whatever  reputation  it 
has  acquired,  is  due  only  to  its  solid  merits.  For  thoroughness 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has 
its  superior  in  the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
young  ladies  who  have  been  educated  in  it,  are  now  teachers 
in  our  public  schools,  and  others  are  desirous  of  situations 
whenever  vacancies  occur.  The  chief  difficulty  under  which 
the  school  has  labored,  has  been  the  want  of  a  full  and  formally 
appointed  course  of  study.  While  the  prospect  of  increased 
numbers  in  the  school  was  small,  the  Board  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  designating  such  a  course  of  study  as  would  ne<^ 
cessarily  require  additional  teachers  and  increased  expense  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  how* 
ever,  this  difficulty  has  been  remedied.  Two  courses  of  study, 
an  English  and  a  Classical  one,  have  been  established,  either  of 
which  can  be  pursued  by  the  scholars,  as  their  parents  may 
determine.    The  English  coaise  is  designed  to  give  a  very 
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thorough  education  in  all  those  branches  which  are  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  well  educated  English  scholar. 

The  Classical  course  is  designed  to  impart  that  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  is  valuable  to  all,  and 
indispensible  to  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  Medicine  or  Law  without  the  advantages  of  a  College 
course,  to  those  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Scientific  school, 
and  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  College.  The 
studies  designated  by  the  Board  which  may  be  pursued  in  the 
High  School  are  the  following : 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration,  Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Reading  and  Declamation,  Spelling  and  De- 
fining, Composition,  the  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
History,  Political  Philosophy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Physical  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  Philosophy,  Botany  and  Geology. 

To  meet  the  necessities  of  a  considerable  number  of  our 
youth,  a  preparatory  class  in  the  High  School  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  which  will  immediately  go  into  operation. 
It  is  to  be  made  up  of  such  boys  as  wish  to  pursue  a  classical 
course,  and  who  have  made  sufficient  progress  in  their  English 
studies  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  Latin.  Their  English 
studies  will  be  pursued  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Grammar 
schools,  except  that  the  time  devoted  in  the  latter  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar,  will,  in  the  High  School,  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Latin. 

NUMBEB   AND   ATTENDANCE    OF    SCHOLARS. — The    DUmber  of 

children  in  the  District  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
enumerated  January  1,  1863,  was  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  children 
of  color.  Five  thousand  and  two  difierent  scholars  were  mem- 
bers of  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  The  average  num- 
ber was  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six,  whose 
average  attendance  was  three  thousand  and  thirty  five  For 
the  relative  number  and  attendance  in  the  several  rooms,  refer- 
ence Vi  lOiade  to  the  tabular  statement  at  the  close  of  the  Report. 
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Annual  Expknssb. — A  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  District,  can  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  in  this 
connection,  that  the  average  expense  of  educating  each  child, 
varies  bnt  little  from  year  to  year.  The  annual  expenses  have 
indeed  largely  increased  within  a  few  years,  but  tlie  increase  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  number  who  attend  the 
Public  Schools,  and  not  to  any  increase  in  the  average  cost  of 
educating  a  pupil. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  under  instruction,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  New  Haven  schools  is  rather  less  than  in  other 
places  of  equal  or  larger  population. 

Discipline  ov  the  Schools. — The  moral  condition  of  our 
schools  is  generally  good.  Profanity,  vulgarity  and  fighting 
are  not  common  among  our  scholars.  Whenever  these  offences 
are  made  known  to  a  Principal,  the  offender  is  summarily  dis- 
missed, and  can  only  be  restored  by  the  action  of  the  Board. 
Truancy  is  more  common  than  it  should  be,  but  the  habit  can 
never  be  thoroughly  broken  up,  unless  parents  will  co-operate 
heartily  with  the  teachers  in  its  punishment. 

Little  complaint  has  been  made  the  past  year  of  undue 
severity  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Most  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  before  the  Board  for  investigation  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  exercise  of  a  little  more  judgment  in  a  teacher,  or 
a  little  more  reflection  in  a  parent,  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  reference  to  the  Board. 

The  Superintendent  cannot  refrain  from  again  expressing 
his  earnest  conviction  that  the  interests  of  our  children  require 
a  better  acquaintance  between  parents  and  teachers  than  gen- 
erally exists.  More  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  from  the 
former  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  children,  and 
would  be  felt  by  the  teachers  as  expressive  of  some  degree  of 
sympathy  entertained  for  them  in  their  laborious  work. 

Moral  Instruction.  The  public  schools  of  the  country,  be- 
yond question,  are  among  the  few  great  influences  which  are 
forming  the  characters  of  those  who  are  soon  to  take  our  places, 
and  to  fuifilli  may  it  be  more  wisely  and  successfully  than  we 
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have  done,  the  duties  af  citizens  and  freemen  in  our  restoied 
confederacy.  Enough  and  more  than  enough  has  been  said 
about  intelligence  being  the  foundation  of  republican  institu- 
tions. Intelligence  alone  has  never  saved  a  people  from  great 
crimes  nor  from  great  follies.  The  men  whose  madness  bad 
almost  precipitated  the  comitry  into  the  double  peril  of  anarchy 
and  tyranny,  are  not  men  in  any  way  deficient  in  intelligence. 
Had  those  upon  whom  the  guilt  of  this  great  injury  to  free  in- 
stitutions rests,  been  properly  instructed  in  the  moral  duty  of 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  in  the  sacred  obligations  of  an 
oath,  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  this  ceaseless  flow 
of  blood,  these  lavished  millions,  the  anguished  hearts  and 
buried  hopes,  the  present  danger  and  ineffable  disgrace  to  free 
popular  government,  might  all  have  been  spared  us.  While  it 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Public  Schools  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  parent  or  religious  teacher,  and  while  no  schools 
can  be  worse  than  those  in  which  the  teacher  forgets  his  pro- 
per duties,  to  make  proselytes  to  his  own  views  in  politics  or 
religion,  of  those  who  have  been  intrusted  to  his  care  for  wide- 
ly different  purposes,  it  is  also  true,  that  instruction  in  those 
great  principles  of  private,  public  and  social  morality,  upon 
which  all  wise  and  good  men  are  agreed,  is  not  only  a  proper, 
but  is  beginning  to  be  seen  to  be,  an  indispensable  subject  of 
public  school  instruction.  The  duties  of  truthfulness,  of  pa- 
triotism, of  sympathy  with  suffering,  of  control  over  the  pas- 
sions, are  duties  whose  obligation  none  deny.  Conscientious 
and  intelligent  men  will  often  differ  in  their  judgments  of  the  na- 
ture of  particular  acts ;  and  the  effort  which  has  continually  been 
made  atnee  civilization  began,  to  constrain  men  to  think  alike, 
has  Qommonly  proved  a  failure.  Had  half  the  pains,  however, 
been  takM  to  cultivate  in  succesaive  geaeratimis  babitti  of  fair- 
9080,  modefalion,  justice  and  a  scrapulotis  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  to  train  each  generation  to  a  conscientious  observ- 
ance of  such  duties,  who  can  doubt  that  our  country  would  to- 
day be  a  happier  and  wiser  country  than  it  is.  At  present  no 
formal  instruction  is  given  in  these  moral  duties.  Several 
mmNAh  en  tbm  mAjfici  have  beea  puhtishnd.  qome  of  thenH 
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of  considerable  merit.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the 
Board  whether  the  selection  of  a  proper  book  to  be  used  by 
the  teachers,  might  not  tend  to  promote  the  great  end  for  which 
all  instruction  is  given — that  of  raising  up  successive  genera- 
tions of  intelligent,  just,  and  wise  men. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  DAY,  Svp'i. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1863-4. 


The  School  Year  includes  forty-two  weeks  of  instruction. 
It  begins  Wednesday,  Sej  tember  2d,  1863,  and  closes  Tues- 
day, July  19th,  1864.  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing week,  the  succeeding  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  State  Fast,  and  the  4th  of  July,  are  not  school 
days. 

The  First  Term  begins  Wednesday,  September  2d,  and 
closes  Thursday,  Dec.  24th.  Its  length  is  fifteen  weeks  and 
three  days. 

The  Second  Term  begins  Tuesday,  January  6th,  and  closes 
Thursday,  April  21st.  Its  length  is  thirteen  weeks  and  two 
days. 

The  Third  Term  begins  Wednesday,  May  4th,  and  closes 
Tuesday,  July  10th.     Its  length  is  eleven  weeks. 


Number  and  Attendance  of  Scholars  in  New  Haven  City  School 
District,  for  the  year  1862-3. 


SCHOOLS. 

WBOLB  NO. 

AYIKAOB 

ATERAOE 

Na  OP 

SCHOLARS. 

DUKINO  TR. 

ATT«ND*NCB. 

SEATS. 

HioH  School, 
WBBsnii,   No.  9, 
No.  8, 

104 

78 
96 

44 

66 
89 
40 

99 
120 
48 

No.  7, 

42 

40 

48 

No.  6, 

46 

44 

48 

No.  6, 

44 

40 

48 

No.  4, 
No.  8, 

98 
100 

98 
94 

100 
102 

"      Na  2, 

68 

64 

68 

No.  1, 

68 

62 

68 

Ct 

766 

686 

646 

630 

WOOSTER,    No.  12, 
No.  11, 

86 
88 

81 
82 

60 
48 

No.  10, 

42 

87 

60 

No.  9, 

41 

87 

60 

No.  8, 

46 

41 

64 

No.  7, 

46 

41 

60 

No.  6, 

46 

41 

60 

No.  5, 

48 

48 

60 

No.  4, 

48 

44 

60 

No.  8, 

60 

46 

60 

No.  2, 

48 

48* 

60 

No.  1, 

60 

46 

60 

44 

621 

686 

480 

602 

Eaton,     No.  10, 

88 

88 

60 

41 

No.  9, 

86 

82 

108 

41 

No.  8, 

41 

89 

48 

41 

No.  7, 

62 

48 

64 

4 

No.  6, 

46 

48 

60 

4 

No.  5, 

60 

46 

60 

4 

No.  4, 

68 

61 

66 

4 

No.  8, 

49 

46 

60 

41 

No.  2, 

66 

60 

60 

4 

No.  1, 

60 

66 

60 

4 

I 

786 

680 

488 

696 

Washington,  No.  8, 
No.  7, 

48 
44 

46 
40 

60 
48 

No.  6, 

66 

49 

66 

No.  5, 

49 

48 

62 

No.  4, 
No.  8, 

49 
68 

46 
48 

62 
66 

No.  2, 

68 

66 

64 

No.  1. 

64 

64 

64 

4C 

869 

426 

882 

440 
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SCHOOLS. 

WHOLE  NO. 

AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

NO.  OF 

SCHOLARS. 

DURING  TR. 

ATTENDANCE 

SEATS. 

DiXWKLL,           No.  6, 

46 

41 

48 

'*               No.  6, 

40 

36 

48 

No.  4, 

48 

43 

48 

No.  8, 

60 

64 

60 

No.  2, 

61 

63 

61 

No.  1, 

63 

65 

63 

(( 

482 

318 

281 

328 

HiLLHOUSB,       No.  4, 

48 

44 

64 

No.  8, 

48 

44 

60 

No.  2, 

60 

63 

60 

No.  1, 

66 

48 

65 

i« 

303 

211 

189 

219 

Mt.  Pleasant,  No.  3, 

43 

39 

48 

No.  2, 

48 

39 

62 

No.  1, 

65 

44 

66 

i( 

200 

146 

122 

156 

MapleStbbbt,No.  2, 

66 

47 

66 

No.  1, 

29 

28 

40 

4( 

101 

84 

76 

96 

State  Street, 

146 

69 

60 

70 

Whiting  Street, 

72 

60 

62 

60 

Fair  Street, 

124 

61 

40 

56 

Division  Street, 

81 

66 

46 

66 

Cedar  Street, 

74 

64 

66 

64 

Vernon  Street, 

82 

48 

30 

40 

Oyster  Point, 

43 

32 

26 

34 

Artisan  Street, 

123 

77 

48 

80 

Carlisle  Street, 

68 

31 

21 

59 

Goffe  Street, 

78 

40 

30 

48 

Total, 

6002 

3436 

3036 

3732 
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TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1862-3. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  William  Einne,  Principal. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Smith, 
Miss  Martha  W.  Shepard, 
Miss  Cora  A.  Welch, 
Miss  SltkAH  Ingijam, 


DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 
Bfr.  James  D.  Whitmore,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Esther  L.  Hitchcock, 
2. — Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams, 
3. — Miss  Almira  W.  Mather,    . 
4. — Miss  Mary  Elliott,     . 
6. — Miss  Sfiurah  J.  Kinne, 
6. — Miss  Emma  E.  Burwell,     . 
6. — Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 
6. — Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore, 

EATON  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  George  P.  Phelps,  Principal. 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Julia  Hovey, 

2. — Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Morrison, 
3. — Miss  Reagene  L.  Young, 
4. — ^Miss  Mary  N.  Montague,  . 
4. — Miss  Charlotte  Cargill, 
5. — ^Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
6. — Miss  Margaret  Merwin, 
7.— Miss  Hannah  C.  Avery, 
8  &  9. — Miss  Mary  Jane  Camp, 
8. — Miss  Mary  M.  Harris, 
9. — Miss  Emma  C.  Galpin, 
9.— Mr.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, 
10. — ^Miss  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn, 
10.— Mr.  George  F.  Phelps,      . 
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3       '* 

2  " 

3  " 
I       " 


3  terms. 
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3  " 

3  « 
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WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Lemuel  L.  Camp,  Principal. 
No.  1  &  8.— Miss  Clara  O.  Pratt, 
1. — Miss  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 
2. — Miss  Sarah  J.  Hotchkiss, 
2. — Miss  Esther  Hotchkiss, 
3. — Miss  Eliza  J.  Gray,  . 
3. — Miss  Fanny  E.  Norris, 
4. — Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 
6. — Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers, 
6. — Miss  Emma  A.  Bernard, 
7. — Miss  Francis  T.  Johnson, 
8.— Miss  Elinor  M.  Bidwell, 
8.— Mr.  Lemuel  L.  Camp, 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL 

Mn  George  E.  Jackson,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Etta  C.  Sperry, 
1. — Miss  Grace  Dickermau, 
2.— Miss  Nellie  J.  Winchell, 
2. — Miss  Fanny  E.  Graves, 
3. — Miss  Grace  Dickerman, 
3.— Miss  Sarah  C.  Tyler, 
3. — Miss  Jane  G.  Christie, 
4. — Miss  Clara  A.  Hurbbut, 
4. — Miss  Maria  A.  Graves, 
6. — Miss  Anna  S.  Enighl, 
6.— Miss  Etta  C.  Sperry, 
6. — Miss  Ellen  J.  Rathbun, 
7. — Miss  Emily  Upson,   . 
7. — Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker, 
8. — Miss  Emeline  Harrison, 
9. — Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker, 
9. — Mrs.  Emily  G.  Ensign,    * 
9. — ^Mr.  John  O.  Lewis, 
9. — Mr.  George  E.  Jackson, 
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WOOSTER  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 
No.   I. — Miss  Harriet  Minor, 

2.— Miss  Ella  A.  Burwell, 

3. — Miss  Jenny  E.  Barber, 

4. — Miss  Mary  J.  Barber, 

4 — Miss  Jenny  E.  Cargill, 

5. — ^Miss  Martha  Wiswell, 

6. — Miss  Mary  A.  Cain,  . 

7. — Miss  Harriet  Miles, 

fi  — Miss  Mary  S.  Storer, 

a— Miss  Julia  W.  Storer, 

9.— Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell, 
10. — Miss  Emma  E.  Burwell, 
11.— Miss  Elinor  M.  Bid  well, 
12. — Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker, 
1  &  12.— Miss  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 
12.— Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park, 

HILLHOUSE   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  N.  C.  BoAROMAN,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Mary  A  Hayes, 
2. — Miss  Mfiury  Jane  Curtis, 
3. — Miss  Julia  A.  Pardee, 
4. — Miss  Genevra  M.  Wright, 
4. — Miss  Esther  C.  Post, 
5- — Miss  Mary  M.  Harris, 
6.^-<«Mis8  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 
6. — Mr.  N.  C.  Boardman, 

MT.  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

No-  1. — Miss  Mary  Ann  Reilly, 
1. — Miss  Margaret  J.  Reilly,    . 
2. — Miss  Augusta  C.  Canada,  . 
3. — Miss  Lucia  Culler,     . 
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MAPLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Esther  Williams, 
Miss  Eunice  A.  Tyler, 
Miss  Helena  S.  Bardwell, 

FAIR  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bake  well. 
Miss  Mary  Bake  well,    . 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Judsori, 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Marietta  Wildman, 
Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman, 
Whiting  Street. — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan, 
Division  Street. — Miss  Hattie  Peck, 
Cedar  Street — Miss  Lucy  A.  Pinney, 
Vernon  Street, — Mr.  John  H.  North, 
Oyster  Point. — Miss  Hester  E.  Wright, 
Artisan  Street. — Miss  Sarah  Wilson, 
Ooffe  Street. — Miss  Isabella  G.  Clark, 
Carlisle  Street — Miss  Eunice  Gilbert, 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1863-4. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  William  Kinnkt,  Principal. 

Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore,  English  Master. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Smith,  Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  Ingham,  Assistant. 

Mi88  Emma  C.  Galpik,  Assistant. 
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DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  John  G.  Lewis/  Principal. 
No.   L — Miss  Esther  Hitchcock. 
2. — Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams. 
3. — Miss  Almira  W.  Mather. 
4. — Miss  Emma  R.  Hull. 
5. — Miss  Sarah  J.  Kinne. 
6. — Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Goodwin. 
6. — Mr.  John  G.  Lewis. 

EATON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  George  P.  Phelps,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Julia  Hovey. 

2. — Miss  Charlotte  Cargill. 

3. — Miss  Isabella  C.  Morris. 

4. — Miss  Reiigene  L.  Young. 

5. — Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford. 

6. — Miss  Margaret  Merwin. 

7. — Miss  Hannah  C.  Avery. 

8. — Miss  Mary  M.  Harris. 

9.— Miss  Ellen  M.  Paddock. 

9. — Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman. 
10.— Miss  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn. 
10.— Mr.  George  P.  Phelps. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Lemuel  L.  Camp,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Mary  P.  Blakeman. 
2. — Miss  Esther  Hotchkiss. 
3. — Miss  Julia  H.  Edwards. 
4. — Miss  Catharine  0.  Jones. 
6. — Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers. 
6. — Miss  Emma  A.  Bernard. 
7. — Miss  Prancis  V.  Johnson. 
8. — Miss  Kate  Butts. 
8.«^Mr.  Lemuel  L.  Gamp. 
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WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  George  E.  Jackson,  Principal. 
No.  1. — Miss  Grace  Dickermaa. 
2. — Miss  Fanny  A.  Graves. 
3.— Miss  Sarah  C.  Tyler. 
3. — Miss  Jane  Q.  Christie. 
4. — ^Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlburt. 
4. — Miss  Maria  A.  Graves. 
6. — ^Miss  Sarah  C.  Johnson. 
6. — Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker. 
7. — Miss  Anna  P.  Cowles. 
8. — Miss  Emeline  Harrison. 
9. — Miss  Esther  C.  Post. 
9. — ^Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Rawson. 
9. — Mr.  George  E.  Jackson. 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 


No.  1.— M 

2.— M 

3.— M 

4.— M] 

6.— M 

6.— M 

7.— M 

8.— M 

9— M 

10.— M 

IL— M 

12.— M 


ss  Harriett  Minor, 
ss  Mary  J.  Barber. 
ss  Jenny  E.  Barber, 
ss  Elinor  M.  Bid  well. 
ss  Ella  A.  Burwell. 
ss  Martha  M.  Wiswell. 
ss  Harriett  Miles, 
ss  Julia  W.  Storer. 
ss  Mary  A^  Cain, 
ss  Emma  A.  Burwell. 
ss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell. 
ss  Sarah  E.  Hughes. 


12.— Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park. 

HILLHOUSE  SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — Miss  Mary  A.  Hayes. 
2. — ^Miss  Mary  J.  Curtis. 
3.— Miss  Julia  A.  Patdie. 
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MT.  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 
No.   1. — Miss  Margaret  J.  Reilly. 
2. — Miss  Augusta  C.  Canada. 
3. — Miss  Lucia  Cutler. 

MAPLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No.   I. — Miss  Helena  S.  Bard  well. 
2. — Miss  Eunice  A.  Tyler. 
State  Street. — Miss  Marietta  and  Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman. 
Whifing  Street. — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan. 
Fair  Street. — ^Miss  Harriett  E.  Judson. 
Division  Street. — Miss  Harriett  C.  Peck. 
Cedar  Street. — Miss  liucy  A.  P.  Pinney. 
Yemon  Street. — ^Mr.  John  H.  North. 
Oyster  Point. — Miss  Ellen  A.  Button. 
Artisan  Street. — Miss  Sarah  Wilson. 
Carlisle  Street. — Miss  Eunice  Gilbert. 
Ooffe  Street. — Miss  Sarah  Currier. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THB 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF  THB 


^m  pavitt  (Sitg  MtUtil  §iMtU 


For  the  Tear  ending  September  1, 1864. 


NEW  HAVEN: 
THOMAS  J.  STAFFORD,  PBIHTER,  285  STATE  STREET. 
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REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  Oity  School  District : — 

The  Board  of  Education*  presents  the  fbUowing  report : 

The  best  evidence  which  we  can  give  of  the  efficiency  of  onr 
schools,  is,  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  by  parents  whose 
children  attend  them,  and  the  increased  number  making  ap- 
plication for  admission.  Many,  who  have  heretofore  sent  their 
children  to  private  schools,  have  become  convinced  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  pnblic  schools,  and  are  now  patronizing  them. 
It  has  been  the  constant  care  of  the  Board  to  supply  seats  for 
all  applicants,  but  for  want  of  suitable  buildings  it  has  been 
impossible  to  accommodate  all.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  second  school  term  of  the  past  year,  the  Board  rented 
the  building  on  South  street,  erected  by  St.  John's  parish  for 
school  purposes.  By  this  means  about  two  hundred  seats  were 
furnished  for  primary  scholars,  which  reduced  the  pressure  for 
admission  in  part,1;bough  not  fully.  Many  applicants  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  seats  for  their  children.  During  the  past 
year  a  new  school  building,  capable  of  'seating  about  six  hun- 
dred, has  been  erected  on«the  corner  of  Martin  and  Gill  streets. 
This  will  relieve  the  pressure  for  admission  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  continue  to  rent 
the  building  on  South  street,  to  accommodate  all  applicants. 
In  furnishing  school  accommodations  for  the  children  in  this 
District,  the  question  will  soon  arise,  whether  it  will  not  be 
policy  to  erect  some  smaller  school  buildings  in  the  more 
thinly  settled  portions  of  the  city.  Although  there  has  been 
a  great  pressure  for  seats  during  the  past  year,  several  hundreds 
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not  being  lible  to  obtain  them,  yet,  daring  the  whole  time 
there  has  been  a  large  number  of  vacant  seats  in  some  rooms. 
The  reason  for  this,  is,  that  the  applications  for  new  seats 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply,  were  CQnfined  to 
the  primary  rooms,  while  in  the  more  advanced  rooms,  many 
more  could  liave  been  accommodated.  If  all  that  enter  our 
'  schools  were  to  continue  their  school  course  until  they  passed 
through  all  the  grades,  then  our  present  system  of  erecting 
school  buildings  capable  of  seating  at  least  six  hundred,  divi- 
ded into  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  departments, 
with .  a  male  principal  at  the  head,  would  unquestionably  be 
judicious.  But  experience  shows  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  condition  of  many  parents  is  such,  that  they  cannot  send 
their  children  to  school  long  enough  to  complete  the  whole 
course  of  studies..  Soon  as  their  children  are  old  enough  to 
get  employment,  situations  are  obtained  for  them  in  stores, 
shops,  and  factories ;  thus  leaving  many  seats  vacant  in  the 
higher  rooms.  What  educktiou  such  children  have  they  must 
obtain  before  they  are  old  enough  to  get  employment ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  see  that  they  get  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  possible,  within  the  limited  time  in  which  they  will 
attend  school.  There  is  another  reason  why  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  erect  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  smaller  school  buildings 
for  primary  schools,  and  that  is,  the  convenience  to  parents  and 
children.  Where  the  population  is  not  dense,  to  fill  a  building 
capable  of  seating  six  hundred,  it  becomes  necessary  for  some 
of  the  children  to  walk  a  long  distance.  For  children  from 
eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  the  walk  would  not  be  objection- 
able, but  for  children  four,  fi^ve,  six,  or  seven  years  of  age  there 
is  an  objection  to  their  walking  so  far  as  would  be  necessary  to 
fill  such  a  building,  particularly  in  the  winter,  and  other  in- 
clement seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  desirable  that  the  attend* 
ance  at  school  should  be  as  regular  as  possible.  But  if  small 
children  have  too  far  to  walk  they  cannot  be  punctual  in  very 
stormy,  or  very  cold  weather.  If  in  future  some  smaller  build- 
ings should  be  erected  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  city, 
capable  of  seating  one  or  two  hundred  children,  and  used 
for   primary  schools,    it   would    undoubtedly   accommodate 


parentfi  better  and  be  better  for  the  children.  When  the  chil- 
dren have  passed  through  these  primary  rooms  they  will  have 
attained  safficient  age  to  go  the  distance  necessary  to  attend 
schools  of  more  advanced  grade,  where  they  will  find  sufficient 
accommodations.  In  this  way,  all  children,  that  apply  can  get 
seats  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  vacant  seats  in  the  large 
schools  can  be  filled. 

For  the  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  past  year,  the 
indebtedness  of  the  District,  the  attendance  of  scholars,  the  ex- 
pense per  scholar,  and  other  details  of  our  schools,  reference  is 
made  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

John  W.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  who  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  for  three  years,  resigned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year.  The  Board  elected 
Russell  Chapman,  Esq.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  terms  of  Edwin  Marble,  Luzon  B.  Morris, 
and  George  H.  Watrous,  expire  by  limitation.  There  are 
therefore  four  vacancies  to  be  filled  at  the  next  annual  meeting, 
viz :  three  for  three  years,  and  one  for  two  years. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Bostwick,  the  former  collector  of  taxes  for  the 
District,  not  having  adjusted  his  accounts  for  moneys  receiv- 
ed, a  suit  was  commenced  against  the  sureties  in  his  bond. 
The  sureties  compromised  their  liability  by  paying  the  Dis- 
trict the  sum  of  $2,657tW- 

The  Committees  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

Finance — Luonrs  Oilbbbt,  Eitssell  Chapman,  Albxandeb 
McAlisteb. 

Schools  and  Teachers — George  H.  Watkous,  Luzon  B. 
MoBBis,  Andrew  W.  DeForest. 

School  Buildings — John  S.  Gbiffing,  Edwin  Marble, 
Jambs  Punderford. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

LUZON  B.  MOEEIS, 

Chairmwn. 


REPORT 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respect- 
ftilly  Bnbmit  the  following  Report  : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1864,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Balance  of  old  accoQnt, ....  $    487.65 

From  State  School  FudcI,  (8,116  Children,  $1.20  each,) 9,789.20 

"    Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,171.69 

"     Agent, 7,844.28 

"    Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  on  list  1862, 14,600.00 

"    1868, 16,000.00 

"      *        "                 "     1866,7,  and  8, 460.00 

"    Thomas  At  water  and  Charles  Bostwick,  bondsmen  for  )  a  anh  Kn 

F,L.Bo8twick f ^'^^^'^ 

*'    Rent  of  House  74  York  street, 68.61 

"      "             "       18  Fair  street. 81.26 

<*    Sale  of  old  Building  on  Webster  School  Lot, 106.00 

«*    1  Iron  Column, 1 6.00 

"    Tuition  of  Scholars  out  of  the  District, 260.76 

"    Loan  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1«750.00 

*•        "       "     Coonecticut  Savings  Bank, 10,000.00 

"       "     H.  S.  Johnson,  Trustee, 1,000,00 

"        «       "     LeviMunson, 1,200.00 

"       "     Thomas  Stoddard, 1,000.00 

"      "     James  M.  Mason, 2,000.00 

•*      H     Quinnipiack  Bank 6.000.00 

"    Sundry  Sources, 8.00 

$78,788.84 
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The  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1864, 
are  as  follows,  viz :  * 


For  Salaries  of  Teachers, 

"    Salaries  of  School  Officers, 

"    Janitors  at  the  eeyeral  Schools, 

"    Insurance  on  School  Property^ 

*'   Interest  on  Permanent  Loans, ■. 2,461.48 

*'    Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, 68.00 


Fuel, .• 

Cleaning  School-honses 

Enumerating  Children,* ' 

A.  Lines  and  W.  M.  Anthony,  making  Grand  List, 

Stationery,  Books,  Maps,  Ac 

Advertising,  Printing  Annual  and  Teachers'  Reports,. 

Rent  of  South  Street  School  Building, 480.00 

Room  in  Artisan  street, 60.00 

'*  State  street 60.00 

'*  Cedar  street^ 68.00 

'*  Division  street,  to  March  1st,  1868,. . . .  50.00 
of  Brewster  Hall  for  Annual  Meeting 10.00 


$82,608.01 

1,878.42 

2,217.89 

600.18 


2,604.48 
8,677.79 
198.67 
142.08 
268.00 
698.93 
428.76 


Repairs  at  Dizwell  School, 

"      and  Paving  Tard  Eaton  School 

"      at  Hillhouse  School, 

Patting  Water  Pipes  and  Sinks  at  Webster  School,. 

Repairs  at  Webster  School 

Paving  Yard  at  Webster  School 

Repurs  at  Washington  School, 

New  Furnace  for  Washington  School, 

Repairs  at  Mount  Pleasant  School 

'»  Wooster  School, 

*'  Maple  Street  School 

Whiting  Street  School, 

New  Stove  for  Whiting  Street  School, 

^aid  on  Dwight  School  Building, 

**     on  Furniture  for  Dwight  School  Building, 

Fitting  South  Street  School  Building, 

Stoves  for  South  Street  School  Building 

Furniture  for  South  Street  School  Building, 

Repairs  at  Oyster  Point  School, 

New  Stove  for  Oyster  Point  School, 

Window  Blinds  for  Oyster  Point  School, 


708.00 

28.59 

205.24 

62.46 

112.60 

112.86 

112.44 

62.48 

174.62 

14.06 

60.76 

80.98 

4.69 

22.10 

17,794.61 

800.00 

678.99 

146.60 

886.10 

10.00 

27.76 

88.40 


Amount  carried  forward, $66,969.47 
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Amount  brought  forward, |65,969.47 

For  Repurs  at  Goffe  Street  School, ?..... 7.86 

Fair  Street  School, 10.04 

"    Helodeons  for  Washington,  Dlzwell,  and  Wooster  Schools, 240.00 

"    Repairing  Stoves.  Furnaces,  &c., 209.85 

"    Brooms,  Brushes,  Pails,  Mats,  Ac, 117.68 

**    Cleaning  Snow  from  Pavements, 26.60 

"    Expense  in  procuring  Teachers 27.88 

*^    Gas  for  Room  of  Board  of  Education, 9.98 

"    Auditors*  Bill, 10.00 

"    Paid  on  Note  to  Mrs.  G.  Fenn 600.C0 

••    Note  at  Quinnipiack  Bank, 6,000.00 

*'    Revenue  and  Postage  Stamps 16.61 

"   All  other  Contingencies,. 86.11 

"    Balance  to  new  account, 1,605.01 


$78,783.84 


The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  Pistrict  is  as  follows,  viz : 

To  Town  Deposit  Fund, $  8,444.00 

"  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 1,776.00 

•*  City  Sinking  Fund 7,187.00 

••  Grace  Darling, 200.00 

"  Isiiac  Beecher, 2,000.00 

"  Almira  Beecher, : 60.00 

"  David  L  Beecher, 8,000.00 

"  Mrs.  G.  Fenn 6,600.00 

••  Charlotte  Atwater, 626.00 

"  Firemen's  Benevolent  Association.. 1,200.00 

"  State  School  Fund, 1,760.00 

'*  Lucius  Gilbert,  Trustee, 1,600.00 

"  Oliver  E.  Sanford 1,700.00 

"  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,760.00 

**  Connecticut  Savings  Bank, 10,000!00 

**  HL  S.  Johnston,  Trustee, 1,000.00 

••  Levi  Munsof), 1,200.00 

"  Thomas  Stoddard,. 1,000.00 

'•  James  M.  Mason,. .  .* 2,000.00 

$46,781.00 
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Beal  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

Webeter  School  aod  Building  adjoixuog $28,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  BnildlDg 82,000.00 

milhooM  School  Lot  and  Bailding, 1 8,700.00 

Pidd  on  Dwight  School  Building 17,794.61 

DixwcU  School  Lot  and  Building 8,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, ! 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building ', 800.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 1,600.00 

Oyster  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Wooeter  School  Lot  and  Building, 26,000.00 

Lot  corner  Martin  and  Gill  Streets, 8,200.00 

Total, $187,194.61 


Kew  Haven,  Sept.  6th,.  1864. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and  find 
the  same  to  be  correct. 

WM.  S.  CHARNLET,       )    .    ,., 
EDWARD  L  SANFORD,  f  ^^*^*- 


Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  6th,  1864. 
We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and  find 
the  same  to  be  correct,  and  that  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  and  five  dollars  and 
one  cent. 

EDWARD  I.  SANFORD, )   ..,»., 
WM.  S.  CHARNLEY,        \  ^^*^*- 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


SUPERIJlfTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  JEditcation  of  the  New  Havefii  Oity  School 
District : 

No  place  on  the  American  Continent  presents  probably  so 
great  facilities  for  general  and  professional  education  as  the 
city  of  New  Haven.  The  largest  institution  of  learning  in  the 
country  is  in  the  midst  of  us;  professional  schools  of  high  repu- 
tation for  the  study  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity  have  long 
been  established ;  private  munificence  has  within  a  few  years 
erected  and  endowed  a  school  for  both  scientific  and  practical 
education  in  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mettallurgy,  Industrial  Me- 
chanics, and  Engineering.  In  connection  with  this  school  provi- 
sion has  recently  been  made  for  the  more  general  study  of  the 
Natural  Sciences,  of  literature,  Modem  Languages,  History^ 
and  Commercial  Law.  During  the  past  year,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  have  been  bestowed  by  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  this  and  other  communities  upon  New  Haven  institutions 
of  learning.  By  almost  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
appropriated  to  Connecticut  by  Congress  for  "  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  "  is  to  be  expended 
in  New  Haven.  In  conformity  with  the  legislation  both  of  the 
General  and  State  Government  in  respect  to  this  grant,  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  is  soon  to  be  commenced.    Oflicial  notice  has  already 
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appeared  in  the  public  prints  that  gratnitoas  instraction  will 
be  given  in  these  studies  annually  to  a  considerable  number  of 
properly  qualified  young  men  belonging  in  this  State. 

Such  are  the  opportunities  for  a  higher  education  provided 
at  home  for  our  own  children  and  the  children  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  The  benefits  of  these  establishments  of  learning  are 
indeed  common  to  us  with  all  others  who  wish  to  profit  by 
them.  Kew  Haven  possesses  only  the  incidental  advantage 
of  having  these  institutions  at  its  own  door.  This  advantage, 
however,  is  of  incalculable  value,  both  as  attracting  families  to 
our  city  in  considerable  numbers  as  permanent  residents,  and 
as  giving  opportunities  for  education  to  our  own  children 
such  as  are  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  few  cities  in  the 
civilized  world.  Before  a  young  man  of  limited  means,  resi- 
dent out  of  the  State  or  elsewhere  in  the  State,  can  avail  him- 
self of  these  facilities  for  instniction,  he  must  provide  the 
means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  living  away  from  home  and 
in  a  populous  city.  This  expense  is  spared  to  our  own  sons. 
The  number  of  parents  among  us  is  large  who  can  educate 
their  sons  as  engineers,  as  scientific  mechanics,  as  analytic  chem- 
ists or  for  professional  life,  but  who  cannot  afford  the  expense 
incident  to  such  an  education  elsewhere.  To  the  rich,  indeed, 
economy  in  education  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 
To  those  of  moderate  means  it  is  everything.  In  former  years 
the  proportion  of  young  men  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  who  were  the  sons  of  men  in  humble  or  moderate 
circumstances  was  greater  than  at  present.  The  higher  cost 
and  more  expensive  modes  of  living,  the  increasingly  remu- 
nerative employments  open  to  very  young  men,  together  with 
the  wonderful  development  of  manufacturing  industry,  have' 
united  to  withdraw  at  an  early  ago  from  study  large  numbers 
of  young  men  dependent  chiefly  upon  their  own  exertions  for 
support,  and  have  filled  our  colleges  more  lai^ely  than  was 
formerly  the  case  with  the  sons  of  wealthier  men.  In  a  coun- 
try like  ours  it  seems  most  undesirable,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  that  the  higher  kinds  of  education  should  be  chiefly 
conflned  to  the  wealthy.  Even  in  the  old  world,  where  theo- 
ries of  society  are  wholly  aristocratic,  all  the  great  endow- 
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ments  for  instruction  have  been  established  upon  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  measure  of  public  utility  to  encourage  the  education  of 
the  less  opulent  classes  of  the  community.  There  is  scarcely 
a  university  or  any  higher  institution  of  learning  in  I^irope  in 
\diich  the  patronage  of  the  State  or  private  benefactions  have 
not  made  large  provision  for  gratuitous  or  partly  gratuitous 
education.  Much  more  should  it  be  regarded  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  a  country,  the  tendency  of  most  of 
whose  institutions  and  laws  is  to  give  equal  opportunities  to 
the  poor  with  the  rich,  that  facilities  in  large  measure  should  be 
given  to  young  men  of  marked  ability,  who  are  not  possessed 
of  adequate  means  to  secure  the  higher  education  they  desire. 
In  former  years,  Tale  College  rendered  great  service  to  society 
by  preparing  young  men  for  professional  life.  By  Uie  establish- 
ment of  these  more  recent  schools  for  scientific  and  practical  in* 
struction  in  the  great  industrial  occupations  of  life,  the  College 
in  some  of  its  departments  will  become  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  prosperity  of  New  Haven,  will  be  felt  by  many  to 
be  no  longer  isolated  from  the  common  business  of  life,  and  will 
contribute  more  directly  than  ever  it  has  done  to  make  New 
Haven  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  those  who  wish  for  their 
sons  the  most  complete  education  the  country  can  afford,  in  pre- 
paration for  whatever  occupations  they  may  select.  The  rela- 
tions which  necessarily  must  subsist  between  these  more  ad- 
vanced institutions  of  learning  and  the  public  schools  under 
the  care  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  offering  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  education  to  the  youth  of  our  city,  has  seemed  to 
me  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  this  distinct  reference  to 
one  of  the  great  advantages  which  New  Haven  enjoys  in  a 
higher  degree  than  most  communities  in  this  country  or  in  the 
old  world. 

Our  city  now  possesses  a  completely  organized  system  of 
public  school  instruction  for  the  education  of  our  children 
from  the  earliest  age  at  which  instruction  from  books  can 
properly  be  given,  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  business,  for 
admission  to  schools  of  industrial  science,  or  to  collie.  The 
system  now  needs  only  continued  judicious  administration  on 
tibe  part  of  the  Board,  to  make  New  Haven  the  most  eligible 
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place  in  the  country  for  the  residence  of  intelligent  families, 
and  especially  for  those  of  limited  means,  who  h&ve  children 
to  educate. 

The  immediate  and  direct  end,  however,  for  which  the  New 
Haven  Board  of  Education  devote  so  much  of  their  time 
gratuitously  to  the  public  service  is  the  proper  elementary 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  It  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  all  the  children  of  the  district  have  proper  school  accom- 
modation, competent  instructors,  and  parental  and  affectionate 
treatment,  to  prescribe  riiles  for  the  government  of  the  schools, 
and  to  manage  the  general  affairs  of  the  district  with  economy 
and  good  sense. 

School  Mouses, — We  have  no  poor  school  houses  in  the  city. 
I  know  no  place  where  the  comfort  of  school  children  is  better 
cared  for  than  with  us.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  city,  that  constant  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  inade-' 
quacy  of  our  school  accommodations.  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  scats  in  tlie  southwestern  part  of  the  city  which  the 
Board  could  not  supply,  that  they  were  obliged  to  rent  early  in 
the  year,  at  considerable  expense,  a  building  on  South  street, 
erected  originally  for  a  parish  school,  by  the  parishioners  of  St. 
John's  Church  on  Davenport  avenue.  This  was  immediately 
filled  by  between  two  and  three  hundred  young  children  resi- 
dent in  that  vicinity,  leaving  still  a  considerable  number  of 
other  children  in  that  neighborhood  without  accommodation. 

Numher  of  Scholwra. — The  entire  number  of  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  tour  and  sixteen,  enumerated  in  the  District 
in  January  last,  was  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen. Of  this  number  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  have  been  members  of  the  public  schools  during  the 
year.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  children  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  seats  have  been  provided, 
while  the  average  number  in  attendance  has  been  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy. 

Stvdies. — The  course  of  study  pursued  in  our  schools  re- 
maining so  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  District  having  been  called  to  it  so 
fully  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  say 
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that  the  general  condition  of  the  different  schools  in  this 
respect  has  been  satisfactory  to  parents  and  to  the  Board. 
The  only  change  which  has  been  made  dnring  the  year  in 
school  stadies,  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  pr^aratory 
conrse  into  the  High  School,  for  boys  whose  parents  design 
their  sons  for  pursuits  in  which  a  knowledge,  of  the  Latin 
.  language  is  necessary.  The  room  was  opened  a  year  ago,  and 
has  proved  a  successful  school,  and  is  appreciated  highly  by  the 
parents  of  its  scholars. 

The  importance  of  drawing^  as  one  of  the  studies  that 
should  be  pursued  in  the  Public  Schools,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Within  thirty  years  the  mechanical  industry 
of  the  country  has  undergone  such  a  change,  that  what  once 
would  have  been  thought  a  mere  accomplishment,  has  now  be- 
come almost  a  necessity.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  perspective,  and  without  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in 
designing,  a  workman  may,  indeed,  in  many  occupations,  be 
regarded  as  a  skillful  operative,  while  he  cannot  justly  be 
called  a  well  educated  mechanic.  The  country  is  full  of  men 
who,  to  native  talent  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  par- 
ticular business,  have  added  a  familiarity  with  the  art  of 
mechanical  drawing,  and  by  their  union  have  arisen  in  a  few 
years  to  the  head  of  their  several  callings.*  The  history  of 
most  of  the  inventions  exhibited  in  such  countless  variety  in  onr 
mechanical  fairs,  would  be  a  suggestive  commentary  upon  the 
value  of  this  art,  not  merely  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  com- 
fort and  culture  of  society,  and  to  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country.  As  a  graceful  accomplishment  merely,  both  for  men 
and  for  women,  drawing  holds  a  high  rank.  But  in  the  change 
which  is  likely  to  take  place  among  us  in  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  women,  as  one  of  the  consequences  which  will  prob- 
ably result  from  the  gigantic  civU  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  the  value  of  instruction  in  an  art  which  could  pro- 
vide for  the  comfortable  support  of  large  numbers  of  young 
ladies  as  designers  on  wood  and  metal,  and  in  other  ways, 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  the  pupils  have  generally 
acquired  such    maturity  of  mind  that  they  could  easily  be 
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made  aoquainted  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  art,  and 
such  steadiness  of  hand  that  they  could  readily  be  trained  to 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  The  cost  of  employing 
a  skillful'  instructor  to  visit  each  room  perhaps  one  hour  a 
week  would  be  inconsiderable,  while  the  benefit  to  many  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  would  be  incalculable. 

Co€t  of  Inai/ruotion. — ^Instruction  has  been  given  in  our 
schools  during  the  year  by  eighty-one  different  teachers, 
seventy-three  of  whom  were  ladies.  Early  in  the  winter  a 
memorial,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  men  of  the  city,  was  presented  to  the  Board, 
asking  for  such  an  addition  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  as  was 
demanded  by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  Board  decided, 
after  considerable  consideration,  to  add  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  the  salaries  voted  to  the  male  teachers  in  the  Graded 
Schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  sdiool  year,  and  fifty  dollars 
to  those  lady  teachers  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
District  fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Including  this  addi- 
tion, the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 
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The  entire  cost  of  inatructiaii  alone,  for  the  year,  has  been 
$32,608,  which  is  equivalent  to   an    average  of   $8.85  for 
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each  scholar  belonging  to  the  Bchook  for  the  entire  year.  The 
lowest  average  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  $8.16,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  less  than  nine  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
inBtmction. 

In  the  practical  working  of  so  large  an  organization  as  our 
public  schools,  with  which,  dnring  the  year,  probably  more 
than  ten  thousand  different  pnpils  and  parents  are  connected 
by  their  daily  duties  or  their  nearest  edOTections,  it  would  be 
strange  if  complaiuts  respecting  some  portion  of  their  man- 
agement were  not  frequently  made.  These  complaints,  how- 
ever, are  of  less  common  occurrence  than  may  be  supposed. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  the  result  of  mistakes  or  of 
passion;  or  the  conduct  complained  of  indicates  at  most 
only  such  a  want  of  judgment  as  the  kindest  and  best  of 
parents  sometimes  show,  rather  than  any  general  want  of 
fitness  for  the  duties  of  instruction  and  government.  The 
partial  and  one-sided  statement  of  a  child  is  often  taken 
for  granted,  and  complaint  is  made  to  the  Board  without  con- 
ference with  the  teacher  and  without  giving  the  latter  an 
oppertunity  for  explanation.  If,  in  all  cases  where  a  parent 
feels  aggrieved,  a  representation  of  the  grievance  was  made  to 
the  Principal,  much  unpleasant  feeling  to  all  parties  might  be 
spared.  When  occasion  for  censure  exists,  the  Board  have 
never  hesitated  to  express  it. 

Complaints  from  parents  that  their  children  are  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies  are  infrequent.  On  the 
contrary,  complaints  are  not  uncommon,  and,  I  think,  are  in- 
creasing, that  too  much  is  exacted  from  the  young,  and  that 
the  health  of  the  children  frequently  suflfers  in  consequence  of 
it  Doubtless  there  are  instances  of  children  of  nervous  tem- 
perament or  scrofulous  habit,  where  the  necessity  exists  for 
great  care  and  watchfolness.  This,  however,  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  parent.  In  ordinary  cases  a  teacher  cannot  know, 
as  a  parent  does,  the  signs  of  an  overtasked  brain.  The  teach- 
er must  commonly  presume  that  a  child  is  sent  to  school  be- 
cause he  has  the  health  and  strength  to  keep  up  with  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs.  Even  in  those  rooms  in  the  District 
where  this  complaint  is  most  frequently  made,  it  may  be  a 
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question  whether  it  has  its  origin  so  mnch  in  the  length  or  diffi- 
culty of  the  lessons,  as  in  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  exacted,  and  whether  a  more  kindly  temper  in  a  teacher 
might  not  make  easy  and  pleasant,  lessons  'which  are  now 
looked  upon  with  apprehension  and  disgust. 

Much  the  most  fruitful  source  of  complaint  in  our  schools, 
arises  from  the  absence  of  scholars  and  the  nature  of  the 
excuses  to  which  these  absences  give  rise.  The  rules  of  the 
Board  on  this  subject  are  as  follows : 

"  Teachers  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardmess^ 
and  shall  reqtdre  an  excuse  from  the  parent  or  ffuardian  in 
writing  or  in  person.  In  case  of  ten  instances  of  imexcused 
absence  or  tardiness^  or  hoth^  in  any  one  term^  the  delinqtient 
pupil  may  he  suspended.^^ 

''  No  excuse  for  absence  or  tardiness  shall  he  accepted^  v/rdess 
it  allege  sickness  or  some  equally  imperative  necessity ^ 

The  rule  was  formerly  absolute  which  required  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  pupil  whose  unexcused  absence  during  a  term  had 
exceeded  ten.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule,  however, 
had  been  found  to  involve  occasional  hardship  to  the  children 
of  very  poor  parents,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  leave  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  teacher  to  decide  what  were  exceptional 
cases,  than  to  enforce  invariably  a  rule  which  might  do  great 
injustice  to  the  children  of  the  least  fortunate  among  us.  The 
extreme  poverty  which  exists  in  cities,  furnishes  frequent  illus- 
trations of  the  difficulty  with  which  a  strict  rule  of  this  kind 
can  be  complied  with.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  enforce  it 
rigidly,  and  such  parents  will  soon  find  out  that  they  must 
send  their  children  punctually  and  regularly  if  they  would 
send  them  at  all.  The  difficulty  is  that  soon  many  of  these 
children  would  not  be  sent  at  all,  and  we  have  already  enough 
vagrant  boys  and  girls  wandering  in  our  streets  without 
adding  to  their  number  such  as,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  can  be  saved  as  usefol  members 
of  society. 

But  with  most  parents  no  such  necessity  for  special  consid- 
eration exists.  If  children  are  frequently  irregular  and  late  in 
their  attendance,  it  is  because  their  parents  attach  a  greater 
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importance  to  Bomething  else  than  to  school.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  excuses  of  this  nature — to  attend  a  circus, 
a  menagerie,  a  fair,  ox  a  pic-nic,  to  go  an  errand,  to  go  out  of 
town,  to  receive  music  lessons,  to  attend  dancing  school,  to 
prepare  for  a  party,  or,  more  common  than  all,  an  excuse 
without  any  reason  whatever  being  assigned.  Such  excuses  no 
teacher  has  the  right  to  accept,  except  as  evidence  that  the 
chUd  is  absent  by  the  parents'  authority.  By  the  rule  of  the 
Board,  he  can  only  regard  sickness  or  other  equally  imperative 
necessity  as  furnishing  a  sufficient  excuse.  Ten  half  days  in  a 
term  in  which  a  parent  may  permit  his  child  to  be  absent 
from  school  without  risk  of  suspension,  is  commonly  much 
more  than  any  wise  parent  desires.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  requires  the  enforcement  of  the  rule, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  partial  sacrifice  of  this  efficiency  to  the 
necessities  of  the  more  unfortunate  class  of  society,  that  any 
discretionary  power  iu  the  matter  is  left  to  the  teachers. 

The  chief  object  of  our  school  law  is  to  give  a  thorough  ele- 
mentary education  to  all  the  children  of  the  community.  It 
largely  trusts  to  parental  affection,  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances  of  poverty  or  vice,  to  see  that  no 
child-  is  debarred  at  least  from  that  measiire  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  all.  While  the  statute  provides  for 
extreme  cases  of  parental  neglect,  no  case  has  been  known  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute  for  many  years.  The  school  laws 
were  evidently  made  with  reference  to  the  state  of  society  exist- 
ing in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  The  peculiarities  of  a 
community  like  New  Haven,  with  a  population  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand,  have  in  no  way  been  provided  for.  Hun* 
dreds  of  boys  roam  about  our  streets  whose  parents  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  habits  they  acquire.  A  better  class  of  parents  who 
are  not  so  much  indifferent  to  the  well-doing  of  their  children 
as  they  are  thoughtless  and  careless,  tolerate  fi*equent  irregulari- 
ties and  regard  as  a  hardship  any  severity  of  punishment  for 
truancy.  For  these  evils  the  law  provides  no  adequate 
remedy.  A  parent  may,  indeed,  cause  the  arrest  of  a  truant 
child,  but  no  teacher  and  no  school  officer  can.  All  the 
authority  the  teacher  has  is  derived  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 


tion,  who  are  required  by  law  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  the  power  of  the  Board  in  this  re- 
spect is  limited  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  parent.  As 
our  population  increases,  the  necessity  for  additional  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  becoming  more  apparent. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that,  notwithstanding  the 
exigencies  of  a  civil  war  more  gigantic  in  its  proportions  than 
has  ever  before  been  waged  since  civilization  began,  the  great 
interests  of  education  among  us  have  not  materially  suffered. 
If,  by  the  wise  management  of  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
the  Board  can  continue  to  our  children,  while  this  great 
contest  for  the  settlement  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  repub- 
lican freedom  goes  on,  the  same  opportunities  for  education 
that  they  now  enjoy,  the  rising  generation  will  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  feel  grateful  to  the  District  and  to  you  that  in  the 
necessary  sacrifices  of  the  times  their  future  was  not  imper- 
iled, that  in  the  wreck  of  so  many  other  interests,  theirs  were 
protected,  and  that  in  the  chaos  and  confusion  incident  to 
times  like  these,  no  doubt  or  hesitancy  was  felt  in  any  mind  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  leaving  unimpaired  all  their  opportunities 
for  instruction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  DAY,  Superintendent 


CALENDAR  FOR  1864-5. 


The  School  Year  indades  forty-two  weeks  of  instruction. 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving  week, 
and  the  succeeding  Monday ;. the  day  appointed  for  the  State 
Fast,  and  the  4th  of  July,  are  not  school  days. 

The  First  Term  begins  Wednesday,  September  7th,  and 
continues  fourteen  weeks  and  four  days. 

The  Second  Term  begins  Tuesday,  January  3d,  and  con- 
tinues fifteen  weeks  and  four  days. 

The  Third  Term  begins  Wednesday,  May  8d,  and  continues 
eleven  weeks  and  two  days. 
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TBACHBB8  EXPLOTBD  DVBIVO  THE  TEAB  1868-4 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  EjNira,  Principal,    . 
Mr.  James  D.  WHmcoBB,  English  Master, 
Miss  Sabah  M.  Smtih,  Assistant,  . 
Miss  Sabah  Ingham,  Assistant, 
Miss  Emma  C.  Galput,  Assistant, 

DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  Principal, 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Esther  Hitchcock, 
1. — Miss  Mary  Hitchcock,  . 
2. — ^Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams, 
3. — Miss  Almira  W.  Mather, 
4.— Miss  Emma  B.  Hull,     . 
5. — ^Miss  Sarali  J.  Kinne,    . 
6. — ^Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Goodwin, 


EATON  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Gboboe  F.  Phelps,  Principal, 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Julia  Hovey, 
2.— Miss  Sarah  E.  Miller, 
8. — ^Miss  Isabella  C.  Morris, 
8. — Miss  Emily  Cowles, 
4. — ^Miss  Bengeno  L.  ^Toung, 
6. — ^Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
6. — ^Miss  Margaret  Merwin, 
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No.  7. — ^Miss  Hannah  C.  Avery, 
8. — Miss  Mary  M.  Harris, 
9.— Mies  Ellen  M,  Paddock,      . 
9. — Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman,    . 
10.— Mi*  Fannie  W.  D.  Washburn, 
10.— Miss  Thera  W.  West, 


8  terms. 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Levekett  L.  Ca3ip,  Principal, 
No.  1. — Miss  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 
2. — ^Miss  Esther  Hotchkiss, 
3. — Miss  Julia  M.  Edwards, 
4. — ^Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 
5. — ^Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers, 
6. — ^Miss  Emma  S.  Bernard, 
7. — ^Miss  Francis  Y.  Johnson, 
8. — ^Miss  Iklate  Butts, 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL 


Mr.  Gboboe  E.  Jackson,  Principal, 
Mr.  John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, 
No.  1. — ^Miss  Grace  Dickerman, 
2. — ^Miss  Fanny  A.  Graves, 
3.— Miss  Sarah  C.  Tyler,     . 
3. — Miss  Jane  G.  Christie,  . 
4. — ^Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 
4. — Miss  Maria  A.  Graves, 
6. — ^Miss  Sarah  C.  Johnson, 
5.— Miss  Rachel  S.  Evarts, . 
6. — ^Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker, 
7. — Miss  Anna  L.  Cowles,  . 
8. — ^Miss  Emeline  Harrison, 
9.— Miss  Esther  C.  Post,     . 
9. — Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Rawson, 
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WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Ralph  H.  Fabk,  Principal,  . 

3  terms. 

No.  1. — ^Mi86  Harriet  Minor,    .        .        .        . 

8     « 

2. — ^Mies  Mary  J.  Barber, 

1     « 

2.— Mies  Jennie  Eddy,      .        .        . 

2     « 

3. — ^Mifls  Jennie  E.  Barber, 

3     « 

4.— Miss  Elinor  M.  Bidwell,     . 

3     " 

5  and  6.— Miss  EUa  A.  Bnrwell, 

8     « 

5. — Miss  Amelia  Bronson, 

1     " 

6  and  10.— Miss  Martha  M.  Wiswdl, 

8     " 

7. — Miss  Harriet  Miles,     . 

3     " 

8.— Miss  Jnlia  W.  Storer, 

8     « 

9. — Miss  Mary  A.  Cain,    . 

3     « 

10  and  11.— Miss  Emma  E.  Bnrwell, 

3     « 

11  and  12.— Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell,  . 

3     " 

12.— Miss  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 

2     " 

Hn.T.HOUSE  SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — ^Miss  Mary  A.  Hayes,  . 

3  terms 

2. — ^Miss  Mary  J.  Curtis,  . 

3     « 

3.— Miss  Jnlia  A.  Pardee, 

3     « 

•     SOUTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — Miss  Zate  J.  Herrity, 

2  terms. 

2.— Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Healy,    . 

2     « 

8.— Mrs.  Etta  C.  Chapman, 

2     « 

4. — Miss  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney,    . 

2     « 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL 

No.  1. — Miss  Margaret  J.  Reilly, 

3  terms. 

2. — ^Miss  Augusta  C.  Canada,    . 

8     " 

8.— Miss  Emilv  E.  "Warner, 

8     " 

29 


MAPLE  STREET  BOHOOL. 

No.  1. — Miss  Helena  S.  Bardwell,    . 
2. — MiBS  Eunice  A.  Tyler, 
2.— MiBS  Francis  E.  Wheeler,    . 

State  Street. — ^Miss  Marietta  and  Miss  Emily  A 

Wildman,   .... 
Whiting  Street. — ^Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan,  • 
Fair  Street. — Miss  Harriet  E.  Judson, 
Division  Street. — Miss  Harriet  0.  Peck, 
Cedar  Street. — ^Miss  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney, 
Yemon  Street. — ^Mr.  John  H.  North, 
Oyster  Paint. — Miss  Ellen  A.  Dutton, 
Artisan  Street. — ^Miss  Sarah  Wilson,    . 
Carlisle  Street. — Miss  Eunice  Gilbert, 
Oqffe  Street. — ^Miss  Sarah  Currier, 
"        "         Miss  Harriet  I.  Crossley, 
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TEACHSBS  APPODTTED  FOB  THE  TBAB  1864-6. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  William  Kiitne,  Principal. 
Mr.  Jahss  D.  Whttmobe,  English  Master. 
Miss  Sabah  M.  Smith,  Assistant. 
Miss  Emma  C.  Galpik,  Assistant. 
Miss ,  Assistant. 
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EATON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Gboege  F.  Phelps,  Principal. 

Mis8  Thera  W.  West, 

Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Paddock, 

Miss  Mary  M.  Harris, 

Miss  Hannah  0.  Avery, 

Miss  Margaret  Merwin, 

Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 

Miss  Reugene  L.  Young, 

Miss  Julia  Hovey, 

Miss  Mary  C.  ,Cruttenden, 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Pinks. 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Levebktt  L.  Camp,  Principal. 

Miss  Eate  Butts, 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Einne, 

Miss  Harriet  C.  Peck, 

Mrs.  Joanna  Bradley, 

Miss  Julia  M.  Edwards, 

Miss  Martha  D.  Eichardson, 

Miss  Ellen  A.  Dutton, 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Miss  Mary  Hitchcock. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL.    • 

Mr.  John  G.  Lewis,  Principal. 
Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Goodwin, 
Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Rawson, 
Miss  Emeline  Harrison, 
Miss  Anna  L.  Cowles, 
Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker, 
Miss  Rachel  S.  Evarts, 


81 

MisB  Maria  A.  Graves, 
Miss  Clara  A.  Hnrlbart, 
Miss  Jane  G.  Christie, 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Tyler, 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Graves, 
Miss  Eate  Fagan. 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Balph  H.  Fabk,  Principal. 
Miss  Adelia  £.  Sawtell, 
Miss  Emma  E.  Borwell, 
Miss  Martha  M.  Wiswell, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Cain, 
Miss  Julia  W.  Storer, 
Miss  Harriet  Miles, 
Miss  Ella  A.  Burwell,  * 
Miss  Amelia  E.  Bronson, 
Miss  Elinor  M.  Bidwell, 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Barber, 
Miss  Jennie  B.  Eddy, 
Miss  Harriet  Minor. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  Principal. 

Miss  Francis  V.  Johnson, 

Miss  Emma  R.  Hull,' 

Miss  Emma  S.  Bernard, 

Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers, 

Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 

Miss  Celestia  T.  Foote, 

Miss  Esther  Hotchkiss, 

Miss  Mary  F.  Blakeman. 

DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Perkins, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 
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Miss  Almira  W.  Mather, 
Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams,  i 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Mnnson. 

SOUTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney, 
Miss  Esther  0.  Post, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Healy, 
Miss  Kate  J.  Herrity. 
A 

HHiLHOUSE  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Jnlia  A.  Pardee, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Curtis, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Hayes. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Emily  E.  Warner, 
Miss  Augnsta  C.  Canada, 
Miss  Margaret  J.  Keilly. 

MAPLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Wheeler, 
Miss  Helena  S.  Bardwell. 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Marietta  Wildman, 
Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman. 

Vernon  Street. — ^Mr.  John  H.  North. 
Whiting  Street. — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan. 
liiir  Street. — ^Miss  Ellen  Humes. 
Division  Street. — Miss  Grace  Dickerman. 
Oyeter  Point. — ^Miss  Margaret  M.  Carr. 
Artisan  Street. — Miss  Sarah  Wilson. 
Carlisle  Street — Miss  Eunice  Gilbert. 
Gaffe  Street — Miss  Harriet  J.  Crossley. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THB 


BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 


OF   THK 


^m  ^mm  §H^  ^titiA  §xM(t, 


For  the  Tear  ending  September  1,  1865. 


NEW    HAVEN: 

PBIHTKD     BT     B.     HATXB,    48S    CBAPBL    8T. 

1865. 


SCHOOL    OFFICERS,    1864-1865. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

ANDREW  W.  Deforest,  Presidknt. 

Term  expires 

LUCIUS  GILBERT, 1866. 

ALEXANDER  McALISTER, 1865. 

ANDREW  w.  Deforest, i865. 

JOHN  &  GRIFFING, -  -  1866. 

JAMES  PUNDERFORD, 1866. 

JOHN  E.  EARLE, , 1866. 

LUCIUS  A  THOMAS, 1867. 

DANIEL  C.  OILMAN, 1867. 

LUCIEN  W.  SPBRRY, 1867. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

LUCIUS  GILBERT,  ALEXANDER  McALISTER, 

LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS, 

DANIEL  C.  GILMAN,  ANDREW  W.  DkFOREST, 

JOHN  R  EARLE. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDIN08, 

JOHN  S.  GRIPPING,  JAMES  PUNDERFORD, 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY. 


BUPEBUfTENDEMT,  SEOBBTABT, 

HORACE   DAY.  JAMES  M.  MASON. 

TBEABUREB,  COLLEOTOB, 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  WALTER  OSBORN. 

AUDITOBS, 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  LUZON  B.  MORRIS. 


REPORT 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION, 


To  the  New  Haven  OUy  School  District; 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  ac- 
companying reports  of  the  Committees  on  Schools  and  Finance, 
and  of  the  Superintendent  are' hereby  respectfully  submitted. 

By  these  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  general  interests  of  the 
District  and  the  particular  interests  of  the  schools,  committed  to 
the  care  of  this  Board,  have  had  a  careful  supervision. 

The  condition  of  both  is  believed  to  be  satisfactory  in  respect 
to  the  past,  and  hopeful  of  progress  in  respect  to  the  future. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  graded  schools  has  been 
maintained  if  not  elevated.  Those  schools  also  which  are  with- 
out a  male  principal  are  in  good  condition.  The  Superintend- 
ent has,  as  we  think  wisely,  given  to  these  a  more  careful 
supervision,  and  in  their  grade,  they  are  pot  much,  if  at  all 
inferior  to  the  larger  schools.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Webster  School, 
there  has  been  a  steady,  if  not  a  rapid,  growth  in  the  general 
character  of  the  schools ;  and  to  this  rule  the  last  year  does  not 
form  an  exception.  In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  the 
report  of  the  late  Superintendent,  which  contains  an  interesting 
review  of  the  history,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  schools 
during  that  period. 

The  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  school 
children,  has  brought  upon  the  District  the  necessity  of  erecting 
another  building  for  a  full  graded  school.    The  Board  have 


acted  upon  the  authority  given  them  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
District  held  in  June,  and  have  purchased  a  lot  for  this  purpose 
situated  in  State  street,  corner  of  Summer,  at  a  cost  of  $6000. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  city  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
other  school  building  of  this  grade,  will  show  this  location  to 
be  very  near  the  desired  point,  and  a  walk  through  this  growing 
section  of  the  city  will  convince  any  one  that  such  a  build- 
ing, when  completed,  will  be  speedily  filled.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  erection  of  a  building 
similar,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  the  Dwight  and  Wooster 
school  buildings.  The  organization  of  this  school  will  complete 
the  needed  circle  of  full  graded  schools.  There  will  then  be  a 
Principal's  room,  with  its  advanced  classes,  within  easy  reach 
from  any  part  of  the  city.  Afterwards,  the  increase  of  school 
children  in  the  District  can  be  accommodated,  if  such  a  policy 
shall  be  deemed  advisable,  by  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools  at  convenient  points,  as  feeders  for  the  graded  schools, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  shows  a  considerable 
increase  for  current  expenses  over  the  previous  year,  and  also 
an  increase  of  the  debt  of  the  District  The  annual  increase  of 
scholars,  which  necessitated  the  employment  of  sixteen  new 
teachers,  would  in  part  account  for  the  former,  but  it  is  also 
largely  attributable  to  the  considerable  increase  of  salaries  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  teachers.  The  Board  have  endeavored 
to  adjust  this  difficult  matter  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the 
finances  of  the  District,  and  yet  so  as  to  meet  with  fairness  the 
claims  of  those  upon  whose  cheerful  and  hearty  service  so  much 
depends.  To  many  of  them  this  increase  of  salary  was  a  neces- 
sity, and  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living 
it  was  to  all  an  act  of  justice.  We  cannot  doubt  but  our  con- 
stituents will  bear  cheerfully  the  increased  burden  which  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  it. 

The  subject  of  music  in  the  schools  has  been  at  various  times 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board,  and  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year  Mr,  B.  Jepson  has  been  employed  by  them 
to  give  instruction  in  that  art,  in  some  of  the  higher  rooms. 


This  was  done  as  an  experiment.  Mr.  Jepson  entered  into  the 
service  with  his  well  known  enthusiasm  in  his  profession.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  experiment  was  considered  successfuL 
Bapid  progress  had  been  made  by  his  classes  without  serious 
interference  with  the  routine  of  study.  The  Board  have  accord- 
ingly engaged  him  to  continue  his  instructions,  and  to  extend 
them  to  as  many  rooms  as  the  time  will  permit,  for  the  coming 
year.  The  value  of  instruction  in  music,  and  its  excellent  effect 
on  the  schools,  where  it  is  made  subsidiary  to  the  more  obvious 
and  important  aims  of  education,  are  well  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged in  all  places  where  it  has  been  tested.  It  is  not 
doubted  but  the  parents  of  the  children  will  hightly  appreciate 
this  privilege,  and  that  the  District  will  approve  the  measure. 

The  special  school  for  colored  children  in  Goffe  street  has 
been  successfully  organized  during  the  past  year.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  connection  of  this  school  with  the  Board,  and 
other  information  of  great  interest  to  the  District  in  reference  to 
the  High  School,  to  special  schools,  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
relation  to  the  office  of  Superintendent,  the  course  of  study,  and 
revision  of  rules,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Schools. 

Mr.  Horace  Day,  who  has  held  the  office  of  Superintendent 
for  six  consecutive  years,  has  declined  a  re«election  and  leaves 
the  service  of  the  District.  He  carries  with  him  the  cordial 
good  wishes  of  the  Board,  who  retain  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
the  courtesy  and  sense  of  honor  which  have  uniformly  marked 
bis  intercourse  with  them. 

The  Board  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having  secured 
as  his  successor,  Ariel  Parish,  Esq.,  whose  name  was  presented 
as  a  candidate  for  that  office,  by  a  special  committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

"  The  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Board,  the  name 
of  Ariel  Parish,  of  Springfield,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Superintendent  Though  now  a  resident  of  another  State,  he 
is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  received  his  early  training  in  the 
town  of  Tolland.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1835,  and 
soon  began  the  work  of  a  teacher  in  Berlin. 
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During  the  last  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  devoted  to 
the  work  of  public  instruction  in  Massachusetts.  As  master, 
throughout  that  period,  of  the  High  School  in  Springfield,  he 
has  been  constantly  familiar  with  the  practical  duties  of  the 
school  room,  while  his  experience  and  success  have  led  to  his 
being  frequently  consulted  by  teachers  of  every  grade.  As  a 
member  for  eight  years  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  has  been  made  familiar  with  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  administration  pursued  in  the  various  towns  of  that  State. 
As  one  of  the  Ck)mmittee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the 
Normal  Schools  at  Westfield,  he  has  been  for  several  years  con- 
cerned in  the  training  of  teachers.  As  a  citizen  of  a  thriving 
town,  he  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community — an  interest  evinced 
quite  recently  in  the  measures  which  he  has  successfully  inau- 
gurated for  the  establishment  of  a  city  library. 

The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  wise  and  ex- 
perienced educator,  industrious  and  faithful  in  his  professional 
works,  possessing  tact,  energy,  and  good  administrative  habits, 
competent  to  instruct,  and  interested  in  schools  of  every  grade, 
and  accustomed  to  dealing  with  men  in  all  the  callings  of  life. 

It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Parish  is  the  author  of 
sundry  lectures  and  essays  on  school  matters,  to  one  of  which, 
'  On  School  Government,'  particular  attention  is  called. 
Signed,  D.  0.  Gilman, 

LuciEN  W.  Sperrt, 
John  E.  Earle." 

He  was  elected  to  the  office  by  the  concurring  ballots  of  the 
eight  members  who  were  present,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
one  member  who  was  absent. 

On  the  invitation  of  this  Board,  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  held  its  annual  session  in  this  city.  It  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  highly  educated  teachers,  and  also  by 
many  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  various  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. The  debates  of  this  body  and  the  lectures  delivered  before 
it  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  meeting  was 
in  all  respects  successful.    The  hospitality  of  the  city  was  tested 


by  the  large  attendance  of  lady  teacherS)  who  were  famished 
with  homes  during  their  stay  here.  Many  thanks  are  due  to 
those  ladies  of  this  city  who  thus  opened  their  houses,  many  of 
them  at  no  small  cost  of  personal  convenience  and  comfort. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  September  there  are  three  vacan- 
cies in  the  Board  to  be  filled,  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  service  of  Messrs.  Lucius  Gilbert,  Alexander  McAlis- 
ter,  and  Andrew  W.  DeForest  The  Committees  of  the  Board 
during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

On  &hoob.—D.  C.  Gilmak,  John  E.  Eable,  A.  W.  De- 
Forest. 

On  School  Buildings. — John  S.  GriffiKg,  James  Punder- 

FORD,  LuCIEN  W.  SPERRY. 

On  Finance. — Lucius  Gilbert,  Alexander  MoAlister, 
Lucius  A.  Thomas. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

ANDKEW  w.  Deforest, 

President 
Sept.  6th,  1866 « 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  JEducation: — 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Schools  have  held 
their  regular  meetings,  at  which  the  Superintendent  has  been 
present,  every  fortnight,  and  they  have  also  had  many  special 
meetings  for  the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  have  been  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  standing  regulations  or  by  special  vote  of 
the  Board.  A  considerable  part  of  this  business  has  consisted 
in  attention  to  those  details  of  the  public  school  system,  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  its  successful  administration, — ^but 
which  in  a  formal  review  would  be  void  of  interest  to  the  public 
or  the  Board.  Several  topics  have  come  before  the  committee 
and  have  received  their  careful  attention,  which  seem  to  demand 
in  this  place  particular  mention,  in  order  that  the  views  and  con- 
clusions of  the  present  committee  may  be  understood  by  their 
successors  and  also  by  the  public. 

1.  Thb  revision  of  the  Eequlations. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  the  Committee  were 
requested  to  revise  the  regulations  of  the  schools.  No  serious 
changes  were  found  necessary,  as  successive  Boards  for  many 
years  past  have  taken  such  pains  to  perfect  these  rules  that  they 
are  now  in  most  respects  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  dis* 
trict  and  the  guidance  of  teachers.  The  slight  changes  which 
were  made  were  approved  by  the  Board  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  manual  was  printed  in  the  month  of  December. 


2.  Special  School  fob  Neglected  Children. 

This  Committee  was  directed  to  enquire  into  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  special  school,  kept  in  Vernon  St.,  by  Mr. 
John  H.  North,  for  the  benefit  of  those  neglected  children  who 
cannot)  for  various  reasons,  well  continue  members  of  the  other 
schools.  The  Committee  visited  the  school,  and  were  satisfied 
that  the  teacher  under  unfavorable  circumstances  is  doing  a  use- 
ful work.  They  also  addressed  to  him  a  series  of  very  particular 
inquiries,  and  the  replies  which  he  made,  were  instructive  and 
satisfactory, — and  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  school  should 
not  be  given  up.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  private  charity 
does  much  for  the  benefit  of  this  school.  The  Committee  also 
think  that  more  should  be  done  by  the  District  for  the  preven- 
tion of  vagrancy  and  the  protection  of  idle,  truant  and  neglected 
children.  Col.  L.  W.  Sperry,  at  the  suggestion  of  members  of 
the  Board,  visited  Hartford  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  urge  the  importance  of  modifying  and  improving  the 
truant  law  of  the  State.  He  is  also,  as  first  Selectman,  consider- 
ing what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  children 
in  the  poor-house.  It  is  hoped  that  the  School  Committee  of 
next  year  will  not  fail  to  devote  attention  to  this  needy  class. 

3.  The  High  School. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Committee  have  devoted  much 
consideration  is  the  re-organization  of  the  High  School  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven 
more  fully  than  it  has  thus  far  done.  The  master  of  the  school, 
the  head  of  the  preparatory  class,  and  the  other  teachers  are 
faithful  and  successful,  doing  probably  the  utmost  which  is  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed ; — but 
the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  school  are  too  limited  and  inconven- 
ient, the  course  of  study  has  not  been  definitely  prescribed,  the 
wants  of  the  various  classes  of  scholars  have  not  been  sufficiently 
provided  for,  the  apparatus  is  very  incomplete,  and  in  general, 
the  school  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  district  a  much  more 
liberal  and  thorough  support. 
2 
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in  view  of  these  acknowledged  facts,  tie  Committee  early  in 
the  school  year,  were  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  would  be  willing  to 
.entertain  a  proposition  to  codp^rate  with  the  authorities  of  the 
public  schools  in  establishing,-  at  least  for  bOys,  such  a  High 
School  as  the  necessities  of  the  city  now  require.  It  was 
thought  that  all  classes  in  the  community  would  rejoice  in  hav- 
ing the  bequest  of  Gov.  Edward  Hopkins,  which  was  made  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  free  ofr  nearly  free  instruction  of  a  liberal  and  thor- 
ough character  for  all  the  boys  of  the  town  who  desired  to  receive 
it.  Moreover,'  the  expedience  of  Hartford  has  |yroved  that  the 
union  effected  many  years  ago,  between  the  Trustees  of  the  Hop- 
kins foundation  in  that  place  arid  the  public  school  authorities, 
has  promoted  iri  a  high  degree  the  interests  of  the  coriimtmity, 
providing  a  good  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  study  both 
for  boys  and  girls.  As  some  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Haven 
Hopkins  School,  expressed  theriiselves  favorably  with  reference 
to  a  similar  union  here, — this  Committee  requested  the  Hopkins 
Trustees  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  it.  The  Trustees  in- 
quired on  what  terms  the  union  was  proposed.  This  cotomittee 
replied  that  they  were  not  authorissed  to  oflTer  any  terms,^ — ^but 
as  a  basis  of  cc/nference  they  would  suggest  that  such  a  plan  as 
the  following  be  talked  over.  In  going  so  far,  the  Committee 
felt  that  they  were  proposing  in  a  most  liberal  spirit,  a  plan 
which  would  at  once  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Hopkins 
trust,  secure  its  benefits  for  all  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
compromise  nothing  of  the  Responsibility  entrusted  by  the  law 
to  the  public  school  authorities. 

A  Plaji,  suggested  Feb.  6,  1865,  fot  the  establishment  of  a  School 
for  JBoys^  to  be  known  as  the  '^Hopkins  Public  Latin  and 
High  School:' 

Let  the  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  and  the 
School  District  of  New  Haven  agree  on  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing plan : 

Let  the  Trustees  have  the  nominating  of  the  Head  Master  of 
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the  School,  whenever  Uie  place  moty  be  vacant^  and  advisory 
powers  in  the  matter  of  his  removal, — 

Let  the  curriculum  or  /course  of  study  of  said  School  be  always 
laid  before  said  Trustees  for  their  approval,-^- 

Let  the  said  Trustees  annually  pay  over  the  income  of  their 
funds  to  the  District  Treasury  to  be  expended  for  instruction  in 
said  school, — 

Let  the  salary  of  the  Head  Master  be  fi:?:ed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  New  Haven  District, — let  the  Board  also  ap- 
point all  other  Masters  and  Instructors  and  fix  their  salaries. 

The  management  of  the  School  ^must,  of  course,  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Education, — otherwise  they  could  expend 
in  it  no  part  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  District. 

These  seem  to  be  the  most  essential  points, — and  if  agreement 
can  be  made  upon  these,  the  smaller  details  could  easily  be  ad- 
justed. 

After  receiving  this  proposal,  the  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  communicated 
through  President  Woolsey,  their  unwillingness  to  negotiate 
any  farther  on  the  subject.  A  few  days  later,  the  following  let^ 
ter  was  received  by  the  Chaiirman  of  the  School  Comnjiittee. 

"  N«w  BUVBH,  Veh,  ^th,  1865. 

Dear  iSir — ^I  take  the  liberty  to  state  to  you,  more  at  length 
than  President  Woolsey  could  have  done,  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  led  the  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  to 
the  conclusion  which  they  came  to  respecting  the  proposed 
union  of  said  School  with  a  Public  High  School  for  the  City  of 
New  Hlaven.  I  hardly  need  assure  you  that  it  was  not  from 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  classi- 
cal education  in  our  public  schools.  If  they  can  help  that  effort, 
or  any  effort  which  shall  give  all  the  young  men  of  New  Havei^ 
without  cost,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  preparation 
for  admission  to  college,  or  a  corresponding  preparation  for  the 
various  callings  of  practical  life,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  do 
so.  1.  But  as  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins  School  they  stand  in  a 
relation  to  the  particular  question  brought  before  them  which  is 
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not  personal  so  much  as  official  They  are  for  a  short  time  cura- 
tors of  a  trust,  which  has  already  continued  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  and  may  continue  a  thousand.  This  gives  greater  se- 
riousness to  their  acts,  and  makes  them  hesitate  to  do  that  which 
a  future  generation  might  condemn  them  for.  Now  the  change 
proposed  by  your  liberal-minded  Board  is  a  very  great  one  for 
the  Hopkins  School.  It  may  be  said  to  destroy  the  identity  of 
that  ancient  academy.  And  the  Trustees  ought  to  be  reasonably 
satisfied  that  it  will  seem  wise  to  all  future  generations  before 
they  make  the  great  change.  2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the 
serious  doubt  was  expressed  by  one  of  the  Trustees,  whether 
the  present  plan  of  giving  advanced  education  to  all  persons  at 
the  expense  of  tax-payers  was  destined  to  ^e  permanent. 
Should  such  a  revolution  take  place  after  the  proposed  union,  it 
was  thought  that  the  Hopkins  School  would  suffer.  8.  The 
Trustees  entertain  the  hope  of  being  able,  at  some  future  day, 
with  the  $25,000  which  we  now  possess,  and  the  contributions 
of  friends  of  classical  education,  to  make  their  school  substan- 
tially free  to  all  New  Haven  young  men.  It  is  thought  that 
there  would  be  an  advantage  in  having  such  an  institution 
entirely  free  from  that  liability  to  change,  which  must  attach 
to  those  which  are  more  or  less  governed  by  the  popular  vote. 
4.  It  is  believed  that  there  would  be  some  legal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  privileges.  5.  The  present 
very  successful  operation  of  the  school  and  its  great  usefulness, 
not  only  as  a  place  of  education,  but  also  as  a  school  where, 
if  the  Trustees  are  faithful,  a  high  standard  of  education  can 
always  be  maintained,  and  thus  act  as  a  stimulus  to  other 
schools  if  necessary,  had  also  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
Trustees. 

6.  We  have  not  now  much  income  to  contribute  to  the  town 
if  the  arrangement  is  made,  and  for  this  reason  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation do  not  feel  warranted  in  offering  much  to  the  Trustees 
to  induce  them  to  enter  the  proposed  union. 

The  Trustees  spent  several  hours  in  discussing  these  and 
other  considerations,  not  omitting  the  advantages  to  the  cause  of 
education  which  might  be  secured  by  the  plan  proposed.  But 
in  view  of  their  responsibility  as  only  the  temporary  guardians 
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of  an  ancient  trust,  they  came  to  the  concluBion  that  with  the 
light  they  now  have,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  with  their  present 
ivant  of  light,  they  do  not  find  it  advisable  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  Board  seem  to  be 
actuated  only  by  the  desire  for  the  best  educational  interests  of 
the  town,  and  with  this  desire,  I  am  sure  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hopkins  School  most  earnestly  sympathize. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  make  known  to  the  Committee 
with  which  you  act,  or  to  the  Board,  the  above  reasons  for  our 
action.  Had  the  suggestion  been  made  while  we  were  in  session, 
the  Trustees  would  probably  have  ordered  an  official  communi- 
cation of  this  kind. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  respect  both  for  yourself  and  for 
the  body  for  whom  you  have  acted  in  this  matter, 
I  am  truly  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Thacheb, 
One  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School" 

While  this  Committee  regret  the  decision  of  the  Trustees,  it  is 
well  for  the  interests  of  the  District  that  a  definite  conclusion  has 
been  reached,  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  union  has  for  many 
years  been  brought  up  whenever  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
high  school  has  been  seriously  advocated.  It  rests  with  the  Dis- 
trict^  and  with  our  successors  in  the  school  committee,  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  to  take  next.  If  a  number  of  liberal  and 
wealthy  citizens  would  unite  as  the  citizens  of  Norwich  did, 
in  establishing  a  fund  for  the  partial  or  complete  maintenance  of 
a  high  school,  the  benefits  to  New  Haven  would  be  inestimable. 
But  the  responsibility  of  moving  in  the  matter  now  rests  with 
the  public  authorities. 

The  essentials  to  a  good  high  school  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.  There  must  be  a  thorough  and  efficient  corps  of  teach- 
ers, who  believe  in  making  their  scholars  study,  and  care  more 
for  work  than  they  do  for  display ;  there  must  be  a  convenient 
and  attractive  school  house,  provided  with  suitable  recitation 
rooms  for  a  great  number  and  variety  of  classes :  there  must  be 
a  regular  course  of  study,  terminating  in  formal  examinations 
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and  certificates,  which  shall  be  a  guaranty  to  the  public  that  the 
scholars  who  complete  the  course,  have  received  a  thorough  in- 
tellectual training ;  this  plan  of  study  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  scholars  may  go  forward  in  several  sections, — for  example, — 
those  who  are  preparing  for  business  should  receive,  in  addition 
to  other  instruction,  the  best  training  in  practical  accounts,  busi- 
ness forms,  book  keeping,  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to 
trade,  political  economy,  &c. ;  those  who  propose  to  enter  upon 
mechanical  pursuits  should  be  trained  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  the  like,  and  be 
enabled  if  they  desire  it,  to  enter  on  the  gratuitous  instruction 
provided  by  the  State  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  those 
who  wish  to  go  to  college  should  receive  the  most  thorough 
classical  training;  and  those  who  desire  to  teach  in  our  public 
schools, — especially  young  ladies,  should  be  formed  into  a  Nor- 
mal class  and  prepared  by  special  instruction,  for  the  duties  on 
which  they  propose  to  enter.*  By  providing  for  these  several 
classes,  the  school  will  become  satisfactory  to  the  public,  influ- 
ential in  improving  the  grammar  schools  and  primary  schools, 
economical,  beneficial,  and  every  way  honorable  to  an  intelligent 
and  thriving  city. 

4.   The  Grammar  Schools.    Course  of  Study.    Present 

Condition. 

The  importance  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  public 
schools  has  been  recognized  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  gra- 
ded system, — but  the  different  number  of  rooms  in  the  several 
school  houses,  the  pressure  for  admission  to  the  primary  classes, 
and  the  consequent  premature  promotions,  with  other  reasons, 
have  delayed  the  adoption  of  a  thorough  course.  As  prelim- 
inary to  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  School  Committee  during  the 
past  year  have  recommended  the  teachers  to  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing schedule,  which  is  intended  for  pupils  of  average  ability, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years.  It  will  occupy  some 
scholars,  without  doubt,  a  longer  time,  and  some  perhaps  a  less 

*  Already  more  than  twenty  of  the  female  teachers  employed  by  the  DUtrict 
are  former  High  Sehool  scholars. 
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pericMl.  The  Committee,  whilst  cautioning  the  teachers  against 
pushing  scholars  forward  so  rapidly  as  to  injure  their  health 
or  their  toental  improvement,  at  the  same  time  recommend 
8uch  thofoughnesB  of  instruction,  and  such  constant  reviews 
and  examinations,  as  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  do  over  in  any 
year  the  work  of  a  previous  one. 

lat  year.  Average  age  6-7. — Heading  and  Spelling,  First 
Reader.  Read  numbers  to  100.  Daily  exercises  in  enunciation. 
Print  on  slate. 

2nd  year.  Average  7-8;  Reading  and  Spelling,  Second 
Reader.  Write  and  read  numbers  to  1,000 ;  the  Roman  numer- 
als to  100;  Addition  table;  oral  instruction  in  Geography, 
writing  script  hand  on  slate ;  punctuation  marks  from  cards. 

Srd  year.  Average  8-9. — Heading,  Third  Reader;  Spelling 
Book,  page  52 ;  Primary  Arithmetic,  to  page  60 ;  the  Roman 
notation  finished;  Primary  Geography  through  the  United 
States ;  Writing,  on  slate. 

4tth  year.  Average  9-10. — Reading,  Third  and  Fourth  Read- 
er; Spelling  Book,  to  page  75 ;  Primary  Arithmetic  finished ; 
Primary  Geography  finished ;  Writing. 

5th  year.  Average  age  10-11. — Reading  Fourth  Reader; 
Spelling  Book,  to  page  102 ;  Arithmetic,  the  Ground  Rules,  Re- 
duction, Definitions  and  General  Principles ;  Intermediate  Geog- 
raphy to  South  America ;  Writing ;  Composition. 

6th  year.  Average  age  11-12. — ^Reading,  Fifth  Reader; 
Spelling  Book  finished;  Arithmetic,  Common  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  United  States  Money,  Compound  Numbers;  Inter- 
mediate Geography  finished;  Grammar,  to  Syntax;  Writing; 
Composition. 

7th  year.  Average  age  12-18. — Reading,  Fifth  Reader ;  Spell- 
ing Book  reviewed ;  Arithmetic — Percentage,  Ratio,  Proportion, 
Alligation;  Geography  reviewed.  Grammar  finished;  History; 
Writing  or  Book-keeping ;  Composition. 
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The  following  report  of  the  master  of  the  High  School  shows 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars  who  applied  for  admission  to  that 
school  in  April  last  It  will  help  the  public  to  understand  the 
real  condition  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  will  supplement  the 
full  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

To  the  OommiUee  on  JScfiools: 

In  accordance  with  the  "  Rules,"  herewith  are  laid  before  you 
the  results  of  the  late  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  High  School. 

The  examination  was  held  on  the  18th,  20th  and  21st  of  April. 
Fifty-five  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  which  one  with- 
drew after  the  first  session.  To  these  cards  were  given  number- 
ed from  1  to  55,  and  by  these  numbers  alone  the  candidates 
were  known  and  their  work  examined.  The  names  of  the  can- 
didates and  the  schools  they  were  from  were  unknown  till  the 
examination  was  finished. 

The  "  Questions"  are  also  laid  before  you.  The  questions  in 
Arithmetic  were  taken,  with  one  exception,  from  the  book  now 
used  in  the  Public  Schools, — and  therefore  have  been  solved — or 
ought  to  have  been  solved — by  the  scholars  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  studies.  Such  being  the  questions,  some  disappointment 
was  felt  at  the  result. 

The  questions  in  Geography  were  taken  from  the  lessons 
studied  and  recited  during  the  winter  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 
Some  candidates  in  this  study  got  their  100  per  cent. — that  is, 
answered  every  question  correctly. 

The  questions  in  Grammar, — as  well  as  in  the  other  studies — 
were  made  quite  simple  and  easy, — the  candidates  having  had 
but  two  terms  instead  of  three  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
amination. 

The  questions  in  History  were  not  "  taken  from  the  book." 
The  low  result  will  be  seen  from  the  paper  herewith  laid  before 
you. 

The  candidates  from  the  preparatory  or  Latin  School  were  not 
"formally"  examined  in  Grammar  and  History — they  having 
been  studying  Latin  Grammar  in  place  thereof. 
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Fifty  words  taken  from  the  first  fifty-eight  pages  of  Leaoh's 
Speller  were  given  the  candidates  to  be  spelled.  A  remarkably 
high  resnlt  was  obtained. 

The  examination  was  in  writing.  K  the  spelling  of  the  candi- 
dates as  fonnd  in  the  papers  written  by  them  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  had  been  marked,  a  very  different  result  would 
have  been  obtained.  The  spelling  of  the  proper  names  of  Ge- 
ography was  very  bad.  Misspelled  words  in  their  other  papers 
were  too  common. 

The  results  in  Beadiug  and  Penmanship  are  low, — in  Beading 
lower  than  ever  before, — ^as  also  in  Writing  with  but  one  excep- 
tion,— ^but  low  marks  in  these  two  branches  are  found  in  every 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  High  SchooL 

The  number  of  candidates  £rom  the  public  schools  was  fifty- 
one, — firom  private  schools  four. 

Two  papers  are  laid  before  you.  The  first  contains  the  aver- 
age results  of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  from  the  public 
schools,  together  with  what  each  of  the  candidates  from  private 
schools  did  in  the  examination.  The  second  contains  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  from  each  of  the  public  schools  that  fell  below 
fifky  per  cent  in  each  study. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Kinne. 

Poblk  High  School,  May  1. 1865. 


New  Haven  Public  High  School — Examination  of  Candidatesy 
April  18,  20,  21,  1866. 


RESULTS. 


No.  of 
■chol'fr 


Dwight. 

EatoD 

Webster, 

Wooster, 

Preparatory, 

G^eral  result,  . 

Fi'm '  StMary's  Academy/ 
"  MiBB  Da^tt's,  . . . 

-  MiasTer^B, 

"  J.F.Jackgon'B,DaDVy. 


9 
9 

4 

6 

23 


61 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Afe. 


14-125 

14-44 

18-75 

14-88 

18-91 


14-14 

15 
16 
15 
14 


Aritb. 


58-11 
72-83 
71-75 
5616 
67-88 


65*84 

8 

72 
40 
60 


Oeoff. 


87*875 

90-00 

76-25 

80-50 

84-26 


76-125 
7911 
76-00 
7616 


84-78 

67 
70 
65 
48 


Grain. 


88-50 
49-64 
59-00 
29-50 


76-60 

86 
89 
71 
50 


HtoL 


Spell. 


48-26 

80 

84 

0 

40 


50  58- 


92- 

91-88 

98-00 

92-66 

92-80 


98-26 

87 
92 
94 
80 


Read. 


76 
60-00 
40-00 
68-88 
61-09 


61-90 

80 
50 
80 

50 


Writ 


62-77 
69-44 
66-26 
59-16 
56-16 


65-40 


50 


8 


18 


vo. 

BXLOW 

FIFTY   PBB 

C»NT. 

No.  of 
schitlan. 

Arilh. 

Geog. 

Gram. 

HUL 

^11. 

Read. 

Writ 

2 
0 
0 
0 
8 

Dwi"ht, 

9* 
9 
4 
6 
28 

4 
0 
0 
2 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

4 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
6 
2 
0 
10 

Eaton, 

Webster. 

WooBter, 

Preparatory, 

Whole  number  of  candidates,  59,  from  the  schools  named  below ; 

Boys.  Girls. 

Dwight, 1  8 

Eaton, 4  5 

Webster, 2  2 

Wooster, 0  6 

Preparatory, 18  6 

Private, 1  3 
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5.  The  office  of  Superintendent. 

In  May  last  the  Board  directed  this  Committee  to  inquire 
•whether  any  changes  were  desirable  in  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing our  system  of  public  schools,  and  to  report  such  alterations 
as  should  seem  to  be  expedient.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
oflBce  of  Superintendent  has  grown  step  by  step  from  the  office 
of  "  Acting  School  Visitor,"  the  laborious  character  of  the  post, 
its  peculiarly  trying  embarrassments,  and  its  great  importance 
to  the  schools  and  to  the  public  have  probably  been  overlooked 
by  many  of  our  citizens.  Hardly  any  public  officer  holds  a 
position  of  more  responsibility  than  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools, — for  on  him  in  a  great  degree  must  rest  the  supervis- 
ion of  nearly  ninety  teachers,  the  oversight  of  several  thousand 
children  and  the  adjustment  of  many  difficulties  in  which  parents, 
teachers  and  the  school  authorities  are  deeply  interested.  The 
Committee  made  the  following  recommendations  in  a  report 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  schools  shall  not  hereafter  bold  his 
office  for  the  prescribed  term  of  one  year, — but  shall  continue  in 


9  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  8  in  all  other. 
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his  position  until  released  or  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of 
the  Board. 

2.  Safficient  remuneration  shall  be  paid  to  secure  the  undivi- 
ded attention  and  services  of  a  thoroughly  qualified  officer. 

8.  An  election  for  Superintendent  during  the  coming  school 
year  shall  be  held  at  such  a  time  in  the  month  of  August  as  the 
Board  may  designate,  and  hereafter  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  Board  shall  designate  a  time  for  the  election,  of  which  at 
least  one  month's  notice  shall  be  given,  in  order  that  suitable 
candidates  shall  be  presented,  and  the  election  shall  be  made 
from  candidates  whose  names  and  qualifications  have  been  laid 
before  the  Board  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  election. 

4.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Board,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schools,  and  the  Teachers  shall  be  explicitly  defined, 
and  also  the  duties  of  the  Teachers  to  the  Superintendent;  and 
such  business  forms  and  official  records  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
Board,  as  will  promote  the  clear  and  efficient  administration  of 
business. 

At  a  subsequent  time  the  following  by-law  was  adopted  by  the 
Board, — and  the  Committee  are  now  engaged,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  in  determining  upon  the  official  usages,  blanks 
and  forms  which  will  tend  to  secure  an  efficient  administration 
in  this  most  important  office. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
public  education  in  this  community;  pointing  out  the  existing 
defects  and  suggesting  the  needed  improvements ;  and  especially 
to  visit  frequently  every  school  room  and  examine  every  class, 
reporting  to  the  Committee  on  Schools,  or  to  the  Board,  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations.  He  shall  assemble  the  teachers  from 
time  to  time  for  advice  and  directions,  shall  inquire  into  all  com.- 
plaints  which  are  addressed  to  him,  shall  examine  candidates  for 
the  position  of  teacher,  and  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Committee  on  Schools  shall  give  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
text-books.  He  shall  do  his  utmost,  by  assistance,  advice  or 
censure,  to  secure  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district  thoroughness 


of  instruction,  good  order,  good  morals  and  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  parents  and  teachers. 

"  The  Superintendent  shall  be  recognized  by  the  teachers  as 
the  exponent  of  the  directions  and  wishes  of  the  Board  and 
shall  be  treated  with  the  deference  which  is  due  to  his  position. 
The  teachers  shall  accordingly  resort  to  him  for  counsel  and 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  case  of  serious 
difference  of  opinion,  or  of  just  complaint,  any  teacher  may  ad- 
dress in  writing  the  Committee  on  Schools  or  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation." 

6.  The  African  School. 

The  admirable  and  tasteful  school  building  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  African  or  colored  children  by  an  association  of 
beneficent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  their  sole  expense,  has  been 
acoei>ted  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of  a  public  school,  and  has 
been  opened  to  scholars  since  the  beginning  spring  term.  A 
male  Principal,  believed  to  be  in  all  respects  adapted  to  this 
peculiar  place  has  been  appointed,  and  is  about  entering  on  his 
work.  The  District  is  under  obligations  to  the  parties  who  have 
carried  this  project  forward  in  such  a  liberal  and  judicious 
manner. 

The  enterprise  thus  inaugurated  is  in  conformity  with  the 
following  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted  Aug. 
12,  1868,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 
and  repeated  conferences  with  Mr.  W.  Warner,  the  wise  and 
efiicient  agent  of  the  association  referred  to. 

*^  Besolved^  1st,  That  all  the  children  belonging  in  this  District 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  system  of  Common 
School  education* 

2nd,  trhat  the  Board  regard  it  as  equitable  that  as  much  of 
the  public  money,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  as  for  the  other 
children  of  the  District 

Sd.  That  this  Board  will  accept  the  use  of  a  building  to  be 
erected  by  private  benevolence  for  the  education  of  colored 
children,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  mutually  satisfiEictory  to  the 
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Board,  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  building,  provided  the  build- 
ing shall  be  located  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Board. 

4th,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  w4io  shall 
confer  with  the  parties  above  referred  to,  on  the  selection  of  an 
eligible  situation  for  such  school,  and  on  the  proper  construction 
of  such  building. 

Judge  Morris  and  Dr.  Thomas  were  appointed  that  Com- 
mittee." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  C.  GILMAN,         )    ^ 

A.  W.  I..FORBST,      ,SSS. 

J.  E.  EABLB,  ) 

Vtm  Haren,  Sepi  4,  IMS. 


REPOUT 


OF  THB 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1865,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Balance  of  old  account,  $  1,606.01 

From  State  School  Fund,  (8,481  children,  91.16  each) 9,696.66 

**      Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,160.12 

<*      Town  Tax  for  school  purposes, 7,898.80 

*'     Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  on  List  1862, 9  1,184.74 

1868 14.026.22 

"                  «                     ••              "         1864 19,600.00  84,660.96 

"      Loans  from  sundry  sources, 84,420.00 

"     Tuition  of  scholars  out  of  the  District, 862.46 

"     Sundry  sources, 10.68 

189,788.17 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1865,  are  as 
follows,  viz: 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers, 143.020.87 

<*  Salaries  of  School  Officers, , 2.226.00 

"  Janitors  at  the  seyeral  Schools, 2,676.08 

**  Insurance  on  School  property 669.79 

**  Interest  on  Loans, 8,482.48 

"  Printing,  Stationery,  Books,  Maps,  Ac^ 1,667.49 

**  Balance  on  Dwight  School  Building  and  Furniture, 6,940.68 

**  Kew  Furniture, • 676.87 

**  Rent  of  Buildings  for  School  purposes, 786.62 

**  Repairs  on  School  Buildings, $1,643.86 

«  •*        *' furnaces  and  stoyes, 802.84 

**  Cleaning  School  Buildings, 250.60 

2,196.70 

Amount  carried  forward, . . ,     164,079.08 
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Amotint  brought  forward, 164,079.08 

For  enumerating  children, 168.89 

«    Making  Grand  List, 310.76 

«    Legal  adrice 200.65 

**    Expense  in  procnring  Teachers 60.86 

**    Cleaning  snow  from  street  payements, 82.00 

"    Fuel,» 110.48 

"    Brooms,  bruahes,  dusters,  pails,  mats,  Ac, 249.90 

••    Paid  sundry  Loans, 20,062.00 

*'    All  other  contingendes, 46.24 

**    Balance  to  new  account, 4,482.88 

189,788.17 
The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  District  is $67,139.00 

Estimated  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  September,  1866 : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, 146,000. 00 

-    School  Officers, 8.000.00 

*       "    Janitors, 2,800.00 

Insurance  of  School  property, 600.00 

Interest  on  permanent  and  temporary  Loans, 6,600.00 

Stationery,  Printing,  <fec., 2,000.00 

Bent  of  School  buildings, 800.00 

Repairs  of  School  buildings,  new  furnaces,  <bc., 6,000.00 

Enumerating  Children  and  making  Tax  List, 600.00 

Fuel  for  two  years, 6,000.00 

$71,200.00 
Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $28,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building 82,000.00 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 13,700.00 

Dwigbt  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Ooffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 800.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 1,600.00 

Oyster  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Woofiter  School  Lot  and  Building 26,000.00 

Total, 1148,200.00 

*  The  fuel  for  this  year  is  purchased  but  not  yet  deliyered;  it  doea  not,  there- 
fore, appear  in  the  account    See  estimate  for  next  year. 


Nxw  Havbn,  September  Sib,  1865. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  account  and  youcHen  of 
Jambs  M.  Mason,  Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  DiBtrict,  for  year 
ending  September  Ist,  1865,  and  find  the  same  correct 

LUZON  B.  MORRIS.         ) 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )  -^«*'*^*- 


New  Haven,  Sept.  6th,  1866. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the 

Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and  find  the  same  to  be 

correct,  and  that  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 

four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  eighty-eight 

cents. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  ) 
LUZON  B.  MORRIS,  f-^««»<«* 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District: 

The  free  schools  of  New  Haven  have  become  of  late  years  one 
of  its  most  important  and  most  expensive  public  institutions. 
While  no  one  of  our  great  municipal  interests  deserves  a  more 
earnest  support  or  a  more  liberal  expenditure  than  these  schools, 
there  is  no  one  that  needs  more  careful  supervision,  both  to  guard 
against  inefflciency  in  instruction  and  extravagance  in  the  disposal 
of  the  public  money. 

The  modem  system  of  graded  schools  or  in  other  words,  of 
schools  in  which  children  are  thoroughly  classified  according  to 
their  attainments,  is  of  recent  adoption  in  New  Haven.  It  is  only 
twelve  years  since  its  introduction  among  us;  in  this  time  the 
number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the  schools  during  the  entire 
year  has  increased  from  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  to  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three,  the  average 
daily  attendance  from  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  number  of 
teachers  from  twenty-eight  to  ninety-three,  and  the  annual  amount 
paid  for  instruction  alone,  from  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-six  dollars  to  forty-three  thousand  and  twenty  dollars.  In 
this  time  also  the  average  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  has 
very  nearly  doubled.  Interests  so  important  as  these,  involving 
not  merely  a  large  annual  expenditure,  but  what  is  of  higher 
importance,  the  present  education  and  future  well  doing  of  thous* 
ands  who  soon  are  to  become  active  and  in  many  cases  influential 
members  of  society,  need  intelligent,  judicious  and  unprejudiced 
4 
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attention  from  all  who  know  how  properly  to  estimate  the  value 
of  a  good  education  as  well  as  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  proper  pecuniary  administration  of  our  local  affairs. 

Great  as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our  school 
houses,  provision  is  even  now  made  for  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  children  enumerated  in  the  District  as  being  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.  Something  less  than  two  thousand 
are  probably  in  attendance  at  private  schools,  while  as  many  more 
are  included  among  those  who  are  regarded  by  their  parents  as 
being  of  too  immature  an  age  to  be  sent  to  school,  or  who  have 
been  obliged  by  circumstances  to  do  something  for  their  own  sup- 
port, or  who  are  in  feeble  health  or  are  neglected  vagrants  about 
our  streets.  The  number  of  children  in  the  District  who  may  be 
regarded  as  in  actual  attendance  at  schools  of  some  sort,  public  or 
private,  may  be  estimated  as  being  not  far  from  six  thousand. 

The  relation  of  our  free  school  system,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
large  number  of  children  now  in  attendance  at  private  schools, 
for  whom,  in  some  sense,  their  parents  feel  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  good  enough,  and  to  the  lesser  though  considerable  num- 
ber of  neglected  children  on  the  other,  for  whom  in  an  equally  im- 
portant sense,  our  schools  are  regarded  by  many  as  being  too  good, 
has  at  length  in  the  progress  of  our  school  history  come  to  be  an 
important  question  for  the  District  to  consider.  Can  our  public 
schools  be  made  so  attractive  as  for  the  most  part  to  supercede  pri- 
vate schools,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessities  of  that  class,  numerous  in  every  populous 
city,  whose  education  is  either  wholly  neglected  or  irregularly 
cared  for,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  vices  of  their  natural  guar- 
dians ;  and  ought  it  hereafter  to  be  recognized  as  the  well  considered 
and  settled  policy  of  this  District  to  do  whatever  it  legitimately 
can  to  draw  all  the  children  of  this  community  into  these  public 
schools?  Heretofore  the  District,  as  such,  has  never  indicated 
any  other  policy  in  respect  to  our  schools  than  the  determination 
to  make  them  better  than  they  were.  Intelligent  citizens  however, 
differ  widely  in  their  opinions  on  this  general  subject.  Different 
theories  are  held  by  these  individuals,  resting  on  different  princi- 
ples and  leading  to  widely  different  conclusions. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  every  par 
rent  to  provide  elementary  instruction  for  his  children  as  it  is  to 
provide  for  their  other  wants,  and  that  the  public  can  with  no 
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more  justice  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  those 
who  are  able  to  educate  them  themselves,  than  they  can  be  for  their 
food  and  clothing,  and  that  free  instruction  should  be  regarded 
as  a  charity  and  should  be  given  only  as  the  poverty  of  the  ap- 
plicant makes  it  indispensable.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
comment  upon  this  theory,  which  rests  upon  the  false  assumption 
that  society  has  only  the  same  interest  in  the  education  of  its  fti- 
tiire  members  that  it  has  in  the  supply  of  their  temporary  wants, 
and  which  is  also  condemned  by  the  practice  of  every  country  in 
Christendom,  even  those  which  are  most  despotically  governed  and 
where  popular  education  is  least  esteemed. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  while  the  community  at  large  have  a 
collective  interest  in  the  general  education  of  its  children,  the  chief 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  parent,  and  while  both  the  principle 
which  governs  the  matter,  and  practical  convenience  requires  the 
codperation  of  each  with  the  other,  education  is  to  be  regarded  as 
being  so  much  of  a  public  concern  as  to  justify  to  a  certain  extent 
public  taxation,  and  also  so  much  of  a  private  one  as  to  oblige  the 
parent,  when  able,  to  bear  a  large  share  of  its  expenses.  The 
ancient  usage  of  Connecticut,  indeed,  the  universal  usage  among 
us,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  has  been  in  accordance  with 
this  theory.  Whether  particular  communities  have  seen  fit  to  do 
much  or  do  little  for  public  school  education,  something  has  always 
been  done,  but  done  till  of  late  years  in  such  a  way  as  to  recog- 
nize the  principle  that  the  education  of  children  was  chiefly  the 
duty  of  the  parent ;  that  parents  who  could  pay,  must  pay,  and 
that  instruction  was  to  be  furnished  gratuitously  only  in  cases  of 
acknowledged  poverty.  A  large  number  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
Districts  in  the  State  still  recognize  this  principle,  but  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  towns  in  which  this  usage  still  prevails  are  not  always 
those  which  are  the  most  populous  or  which  are  regarded  as  the 
most  intelligent.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  many  oi  the  large 
towns  the  public  schools  have  become  free  schools  alike  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

Another  theory  extremely  opposite  to  these,  is  held  by  many  in- 
telligent men,  especially  by  those  who  are  devoted  in  any  oflicial 
capacity  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  public  education.  The 
•  true  policy  of  a  republic,  they  say,  is  to  educate  all  the  children  of 
the  same  community  together,  to  subject  them  to  the  same  instruc- 
tion, to  surround  them  with  the  same  influences  and  to  bring  them 
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State  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many  of  these  persons  as  in  some 
sense  the  common  parent  of  all  the  children  of  the  community,  and 
possessed  not  merely  of  the  right  to  say  that  every  child  shall 
receive  an  elementary  education  somewhere,  but  also  as  invested 
with  at  least  an  indirect  power  of  determining  where  this  edu- 
cation shall  be  received,  by  so  freely  expendiing  the  public  money 
as  to  constrain  parents  through  the  burden  of  taxation  to  seek  in- 
struction for  their  children  only  in  the  public  schools.  This  the- 
ory, though  widely  accepted  elsewhere,  is  believed  to  be  held  in- 
telligently by  only  a  limited  number  of  the  friends  of  education 
among  ourselves. 

A  fourth  opinion,  and  one  which  has  been  largely  acted  upon  in 
many  of  the  best  managed  school  districts  of  Connecticut  is,  that 
the  business  of  common  school  education  is  a  practical  rather 
than  a  theoretical  one :  that  as  we  must  have  public  schools,  they 
should  be  made  good  schools,  and  that  there  can  be  no  schools 
good  enough  for  the  poor  which  are  not  also  good  enough  for  the 
rich.  The  question  as  to  their  being  free  schools,  or  schools  where 
tuition  money  Is  charged,  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  policy  rather 
than  of  principle,  and  to  be  determined  by  each  community  accord- 
ing to  its  particular  experience  and  necessities.  The  fact  has  also 
been  generally  recognized  that  there  are  considerations  which 
properly  induce  large  numbers  of  the  most  thoughtful  parents  to 
prefer  private  to  public  instruction  for  their  children,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  public  schools  are  made  good  enough  for  all,  no  ex- 
penditure should  be  encouraged,  the  object  of  which  is  to  draw 
children  from  private  schools ;  and  further,  that  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  educate  his  offspring  in  what  manner  he  pleases  should 
neither  be  brought  in  question  directly  by  the  law  or  indirectly 
by  such  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money  as  practically  to 
oblige  him,  through  the  double  burden  of  public  school  taxes  and 
private  school  tuition,  to  escap*e  the  expense  of  the  latter  by 
availing  himself,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  of  the  benefits  to  be 
found  in  the  former. 

Whatever  theory  may  ultimately  be  adopted  as  being  most 
equitable  in  itself  and  most  in  harmony  with  our  institutions,  it 
is  certain  that  the  question  between  the  advantage  of  public  and 
private  schools  is  by  no  means  settled.  In  Boston  and  Providence, 
whose  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  where 
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for  a  time  their  confessed  excellence  largely  reduced  the  number 
of  private  schools,  there  has  been  of  late  a  large  increase  of  the 
latter,  owing  in  part  to  social  considerations  and  in  part  to  the 
nature  of  graded  schools  which  cannot,  without  a  departure  from 
the  system,  provide  adequately  for  the  necessities  of  those  who 
are  infirm  in  health  or  who  from  other  causes  cannot  comply  with 
the  rigid  rules  which  are  thought  to  be  necessary  in  such  schools. 

With  unlimited  use  of  the  public  money,  the  competition  be- 
tween private  and  public  schools  would  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
close ;  with  niggardly  appropriations,  the  public  schools  would  be 
kept  open  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  extremely  poor  or  the  ex- 
tremely penurious.  If  the  public  schools  can  be  supplied  with 
teachers  as  good,  with  buildings  as  commodious,  with  facilities  for 
instruction  as  great  as  are  pojssessed  by  the  best  private  schools, 
there  seems  little  occasion  to  do  anything  more  than  to  leave  to  the 
decision  of  time  and  experience  the  question  as  to  which  on  the  whole 
best  deserve  the  patronage  of  those  who  take  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  thorough  and  efficient  instruction  of  their  children.  Under 
apy  theory  of  public  instruction,  however,  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  a  system  of  free  schools  must  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  the  community,  for  in  their 
poverty  they  have  no  where  else  to  look  for  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  alL  Any  attempt  to  make  the  free 
schools  so  good  that  the  most  refined  and  fastidious  parents  can 
find  nothing  in  them  to  which  they  can  object,  would  seem  to  be 
as  fatal  to  the  great  end  of  public  schools  as  it  would  be  to  suffer 
them  to  become  schools  only  for  the  ragged  and  the  outcast.  It 
seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  practical  good  sense  for  the  District  to 
limit  itself  to  providing  the  best  instruction  possible  for  those  who 
are  actually  in  the  public  schools,  without  seeking  to  make  them 
more  attractive  by  discouraging  in  any  way  the  attendance  of 
those  who  can  have  no  other  instruction  than  they  afford,  and  who 
without  them  would  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  alike  discreditable 
and  dangerous  under  a  republican  government. 

There  are  unquestionably  serious  practical  difficulties  in  provid- 
ing properly  for  the  education  of  the  more  needy  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation without  compromising  in  some  measure  the  possible  efficien- 
cy of  our  schools.  While  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
true  that  any  administration  of  our  schools,  which  does  not  hold 
their  interests  in  special  regard,  is  a  faulty  one,  and  that  those  who 
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habitually  disregard  their  claim  for  the  kindliest  consideration  fail 
in  a  great  public  duty. 

As  my  connection  with  the  public  schools  is  about  to  close  I 
have  not  thought  it  improper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
these  considerations  as  preliminary  to  a  brief  review  of  the  past 
history  of  our  schools,  and  of  what  has  been  attempted  and  what 
accomplished  during  my  services  as  Superintendent. 

Previous  to  1863,  the  city  had  no  school  that  could  properly  be 
regarded  as  a  graded  one,  though  some  imperfect  attempts  in  that 
direction  had  already  been  made.  In  that  year  the  Webster 
school  building  was  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions  and  twelve 
years  ago  the  present  week,  was  opened  as  a  well  organized  and 
well  graded  free  school,  designed  to  be  a  model  one  for  the  entire 
city.  It  naturally  drew  to  it  a  large  number  of  scholars,  who 
had  never  before  been  in  a  public  school,  many  of  them  residing 
in  distant  parts  of  the  District.  Two  years  later,  or  ten  years 
ago,  the  Eaton  school  was  opened,  and  with  the  advantages  of  an 
eminently  capable  Principal,  a  new  and  elegant  building,  and 
every  facility  for  thorough  instruction,  it  speedily  rivalled  if  it 
did  not  surpass  the  Webster.  At  my  first  connection  with  the 
District  as  Superintendent,  in  1869,  these  two  were  the  only 
large  schools  in  the  city.  Each  could  accommodate  about  six 
hundred  pupils.  These  schools  were  then  in  excellent  condition, 
better  in  some  respects  than  at  present  and  for  an  obvious 
reason :  Local  boundaries  for  the  different  schools  had  not  then 
been  established,  and  parents  were  at  liberty  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  schools  as  they  preferred.  The  natural  result  was 
that  these  buildings  were  filled  to  a  large  extent  with  the  children 
of  such  parents  as  knew  how  best  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  thoroughly  good  school  and  of  thoroughly  good  in- 
struction. The  other  schools  of  the  city  were  as  well  graded  as 
their  limited  number  of  rooms  would  pennit.  The  Hillhouse 
was  about  half  the  size  of  one  of  these  larger  buildings  and  was 
respectable  in  its  general  character,  though  having  no  pretension 
to  equality  either  with  the  Webster  or  the  Eaton.  The  Dixwell 
had  been  regarded  by  the  Board  as  so  inefficient  as  to  make  a 
change  in  its  management  indispensible.  Under  a  new  and  com- 
petent teacher,  who  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
the  same  time  with  myself,  the  school  rapidly  emerged  from  its 
previously  discreditable  condition  and  in  spite  of  much  temporary 
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complaint  respecting  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  soon  began  to  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction  both  by  parents  and  by  the  Board.  The 
Washington  school,  as  its  then  principal  expressed  it,  "  was  on 
Washington  Hill  and  therefore  much  could  not  be  expected  from 
it."  The  Mt,  Pleasant  and  Wallace  street  schools,  besides  being 
inefficient  in  instruction,  were  largely  attended  by  coarse  and 
rowdy  boys,  to  keep  whom  in  subjection  and  properly  protect  the 
teachers  and  the  school  property,  the  services  of  a  policeman  were 
almost  as  essential  as  the  sei-vices  of  the  instructor.  The  Fleet  St. 
school  which  drew  its  pupils  from  among  the  children  of  denizens 
around  the  head  of  the  Wharf,  was  composed  of  scholars,  wild  in 
their  manners,  filthy  in  their  persons  and  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  neatly  clad,  well  mannered  and  well  instructed  children,  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  of  families  and  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, who  now  attend  there.  The  other  schools  in  the  city 
were  schools  with  a  single  room  and  a  single  teacher,  some  better 
and  some  worse ;  whatever  difference  there  might  be  among  them 
resulting  more  from  the  personal  competency  of  the  teacher  than 
from  any  systematic  organization  of  them  as  parts  of  a  well  graded 
system.  At  this  time  also  a  High  school  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  single  term.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  employment  of  the 
District  was  then  fifty-seven. 

While  aware,  on  my  first  official  connection  with  the  District,  of 
possessing  none  of  the  qualifications  which  result  from  familiarity 
with  the  then  recently  inaugurated  system  of  graded  schools,  I 
soon  saw  that  there  was  much  in  our  general  management  which 
might  be  improved,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the 
more  important  schools,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  which  if  fully 
understood  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  District,  and  that  in  some 
respects  they  might  be  more  economically  conducted  without  im- 
pairing their  efficiency.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  entire  city  should  not  be  made 
substantially  of  equal  excellence,  and  our  city  be  provided  with  in- 
struction for  its  juvenile  population  that  should  be  generally  and 
justly  satisfactory  to  the  entire  community. 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  condition 
of  our  schools  while  looking  to  their  possible  improvement,  was 
that  equally  good  instruction,  even  so  far  as  was  entirely  practi- 
cable, had  not  been  furnished  to  all  parts  of  the  District,  and  that 
while  very  much  had  been  accomplished  by  those  who  had  pre- 
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ceeded  me  in  providing  admirable  model  schools,  much  also  re- 
mained to  be  effected  before  our  system  could  be  regarded  as 
perfect. 

The  Webster  and  Eaton  schools  were  confessedly  good  schools. 
They  had  to  a  large  extent  children  from  the  most  intelligent  fam- 
ilies in  the  city.  Every  pains  were  taken  to  provide  them  with 
superior  teachers.  All  those  interested  in  schools,  whether  stran- 
gers from  abroad  or  our  own  citizens,  were  taken  to  these  build- 
ings and  the  impression  was  generally  left  upon  the  minds  of  such 
visitors  that  these  schools  were  a  fair  representation  of  the  general 
condition  of  poptilar  education  among  us.  Little  was  said  as  to 
the  state  of  education  in  the  other  schools  of  the  District,  embrac- 
ing more  than  one  half  of  the  actual  school  population. 

The  true  interests  of  the  District  seemed  to  me  to  require  that 
these  outside  schools  should  receive  the  chief  attention.  There  was 
an  intelligent  public  in  the  heart  of  the  city  who  would  not  toler- 
ate poor  schools  for  their  children.  The  Eaton  and  Webster  were 
constantly  under  the  public  eye.  Each  of  their  Principals  had  an 
assistant  in  his  OTj^n  room  and  but  a  single  small  class  to  instruct, 
which  took  only  one  half  of  his  time,  leaving  the  remainder  for  the 
improvement  of  the  different  rooms  in  his  building.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  Webster  and  Eaton,  oui*  other  schools  were  schools 
without  Principals,  or  the  Principals  had  no  assistants  to  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  hearing  two  or  more  classes  daily  in  all 
their  studies,  thus  leaving  them  no  time  for  anything  more  than  a 
cursory  and  imperfect  supervision  of  their  lower  rooms.  I  could 
see  no  reason  why,  with  proper  efforts,  corresponding  classes  in  the 
Washington  or  the  Mt.  Pleasant  should  not  be  made  equally  good 
with  those  in  the  Eaton  or  the  Webster. 

With  this  view,  I  Q%rlj  felt  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty  to  devote 
myself  to  the  effort  of  making  our  schools,  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
equally  good  and  eqiuiUy  satisfactory  to  parents.  To  accomplish 
this  object  it  became  necessary  to  lay  out  a  scheme  of  study  for 
each  school  year  to  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  District  might 
conform.  There  was  no  good  reason  why,  if  our  schools  were 
properly  graded,  about  as  much  should  not  be  accomplished  by 
the  scholars  of  a  particular  grade  in  schools  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  as  in  our  most  favored  ones. 

Such  a  scheme  was  suggested  in  the  annual  Report  for  1860,  but 
it  was  made  advisory,  not  compulsory.     It  had  its  influence  un- 


dmiUcdly  vith  omr  tachen,  but  h  bas  mrer  been  mde  oUu^ 
toryiqMiiintliesciioobtffltbeiirneiilTnr.  Upon  no  other  pbs 
than  tliB,  do  I  haow  ho  v  our  schoob  can  be  made  e^wtOy  good  or 
how  any  just  coraparisoa  can  be  in5dtDted  between  one  school  and 
another  as  to  their  progreas  and  thw  excellence.  There  is  no  poesi- 
bility  of  jnst  comparison  when  in  one  school.  Geography  is  cooh 
menced  in  the  second  year  of  instnictitm,  and  in  another  school  in 
the  fevrth:  or  between  schools  where  the  Mnhiplicaticm  tnble  is 
tanght  by  some  teadiers  in  the  third,  and  by  others  in  the  fifth 
year  of  instmction.  There  is  ondonbtedly  a  proper  ar^ragt  ago 
at  which  the  several  school  studies  should  be  commenced.  There 
is  a  proper  arerage  time  which  it  takes  for  pnpils  of  aTeiage 
ability  to  aooomplish  thoronghly  a  given  amoont  of  work,  and  no 
District  is  well  served  in  which  all  its  schools  are  not  expected  to 
make  from  year  to  year  substantially  the  same  progress.  To  ao> 
oomplish  the  object  of  makiiig  onr  schools  which  are  less  &Tored 
in  their  position  equal  to  those  upon  which  the  most  pains  and  ex- 
pense have  been  bestowed,  has  laigely,  from  his  first  connection 
with  the  schools,  absorbed  the  time  of  the  Superintendent*  These 
rooms  without  a  Principal  have  always  been  numerous.  The  past 
year  they  have  been  twenty-five  in  number, — ^more  than  suffioient 
to  engross  the  entire  time  of  a  Superintendent,  if  such  rooms  are 
to  receive  the  same  amount  of  supervision  which  is  expected  from 
the  Principals  in  the  large  graded  schools. 

But  any  complete  system  of  personal  examination  of  all  our 
rooms  by  a  Superintendent,  is  impossible.  The  Wooster  and 
Dwight  schools,  holding  each  more^  than  six  hundred  scholars, 
have  been  erected,  the  Washington  has  been  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate four  hundred  and  fifty  children,  the  number  of  teachers 
has  increased  from  between  fifty  and  sixty  to  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  daily  attendance  fi^m 
twenty-three  hundred  and  six  to  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy. 
As  to  the  practical  question  under  these  circumstances  which 
duties  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  by  a  Superintendent 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  District,  I  have  never  had  a  doubt. 

I  have  felt  that  the  Principals'  rooms  could  most  safely  be  left 
unexamined  by  him,  as  the  scholars  were  subjected  once  a  year  to 
a  rigorous  examination  by  the  Principal  of  the  High  school  pre- 
paratory to  admission  there.  For  the  same  reason  the  High  school, 
so  long  as  no  complaint  was  made  as  to  want  of  efficiency  in  its 
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mstniction  and  discipline,  could  be  more  safely  left  to  the  oversight 
of  its  own  Principal  than  rooms  of  a  lower  grade  which  had  no 
!Principal  to  be  responsible  for  their  progress.  In  addition  to  this, 
few  if  any  Superintendents  in  the  country  having  so  many  rooms 
under  his  oversight  as  belong  to  the  New  Haven  District,  are 
expected  personally  to  examine  all  the  scholars.  It  seems  proper 
to  say,  however,  that  I  have  examined  the  past  year  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  all  the  scholars  in  the  District  in  all  their  studies,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  Principals'  own  rooms  and  those  in  the  High 
SchooL  If  to  ascertain  the  progress  made  by  the  thousands  of 
scholars  in  our  schools  was  the  only  duty  of  a  Superintendent,  this 
duty  could  easily  be  performed.  But  comparatively  a  small  part 
of  his  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  rooms.  A  Super- 
intendent holds  other  important  relations  to  the  Board,  to  the 
District,  to  parents,  to  teachers  and  to  the  children. 

In  this  District  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent  have  never  been 
minutely  defined.  In  the  absence  of  such  directions,  he  must  be 
governed  by  his  own  judgment  of  what  will  best  promote  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  District  at  large.  A  Superintendent  of- 
ten finds  himself  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  time  adequately  to 
discharge  even  one  half  of  the  duties  which  legitimately  fall  within 
his  sphere.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  held  such  an  office,  whether  one  of  the  most  painfiil  feelings 
connected  with  the  performance  of  its  duties  has  not  been,  that 
much  which  he  might  otherwise  do  for  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  District  has  been  left  undone  for  want  of  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  • 

He  is  required  to  make  frequent  written  reports  to  the  Board, 
which  often  take  much  time  in  their  preparation.  He  has  constant 
occasion  to  consult  its  members  and  especially  those  who  com- 
pose the  Committee  on  Schools  on  subjects  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
or  in  cases  where  he  has  no  authority  to  act. 

Nearly  all  complaints  of  whatever  nature,  whether  referring  to 
suspensions,  to  truancies,  to  punishments,  to  unsatisfactory  pro- 
gress, to  excessive  requirements  from  pupils,  are  made  to  the 
Superintendent,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  investigate  them.  The  Board 
rarely  hears  of  these  matters  for  they  are  usually  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  without  a  necessity  for  such  reference. 
There  is  moreover  almost  literally  no  end  to  the  number  or  variety 
of  these  calls  upon  a  Superintendent's  time.    They  begin  with  his 
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breakfiist  and  follow  him  to  all  his  meals.  These  are  the  honra 
which  many  laboring  men  find  most  convenient  for  snch  business, 
and  it  would  be  onkind  and  unwise  not  to  listen  patiently  to  their 
wishes,  however  inconvenient  the  time,  or  to  refer  them  to  his  o^ 
fice  hours  in  which  it  might  be  less  convenient  for  them  to  consult 
him.  Scarce  a  day  in  the  year  in  which  the  Superintendent  is  not 
called  upon  to  attend  to  cases  of  misunderstanding  or  complaint, 
and  if  the  schools  to  be  visited  lie  wide  apart,  as  is  not  infrequent- 
ly the  case  in  a  District  like  this  where  a  visit  to  all  our  schools  in* 
volves  the  necessity  of  a  walk  of  twelve  miles,  it  can  easily  be 
seen  how  much  of  his  time  must  be  occupied  in  this  way.  Yet 
there  are  few  of  the  duties  of  a  Superintendent  which  seem  to  bo 
more  imperative  than  this,  and  I  attribute  much  of  the  increas- 
ingly kindly  feeling  towards  the  public  schools,  to  the  promptness 
which  has  been  shown  in  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

Complaint,  I  know,  has  frequently  been  made  that  an  excessive 
disposition  has  been  shown  by  the  Superintendent  to  restore  their 
seats  to  children  who  have  forfeited  them  by  irregularity  or  mis- 
conduct, and  this  has  sometimes  been  attributed,  I  fear  not  very 
charitably  to  his  desire  to  secure  personal  popularity. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the  true  interests  of  the  city  re- 
quire that  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  too  great  strictness  on 
the  one  side,  in  excluding  children  firom  the  public  schools  for  ab- 
sence, tardiness  or  other  minor  delinquencies,  and  too  great  len- 
iency on  the  other  in  overlooking  offences  which  militate  against  the 
thorough  discipline  and  good  order  of  a  school.  The  best  and  most 
intelligent  men  in  the  community  hold  different  opinions  on  this 
subject.  On  the  one  side  it  is  claimed  that  no  school  can  be  effi- 
cient in  which  a  rigid  conformity  to  its  rules  is  not  enforced.  On 
the  other  it  is  said  that  public  schools  are  designed  emphatically 
for  the  poor,  and  that  any  administration  of  them  which  excludes 
habitually  that  class  of  children  who  must  at  times  be  kept  at  home 
from  want  of  shoes  or  clothing,  or  to  carry  a  fether's  dinner,  or  to 
take  care  of  an  infant  brother  or  sister  when  the  mother  is  obliged 
to  go  abroad  for  work,  defeats  one  of  the  main  ends  for  which  the 
public  is  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

Remembering  that  the  interests  and  responsibility  of  every  Prin- 
cipal is  naturally  centered  in,  and  limited  to  his  own  building,  and 
that  it  is  much  pleasanter  for  him  to  have  his  seats  filled  with 
well  behaved  rather  than  with  negleatei  children,  yet  feeling  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  public  have  also  an  interest  in  providing^ 
that  the  children  of  the  more  neglected  classes  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded by  their  necessities  from  acquiring  an  elementary  education, 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  use  all  the  persuasion  in  my  power  (for 
beyond  this  influence  the  Principals  are  protected  by  the  school 
rules)  to  induce  them  to  restore  to  their  seats  all  children  whose 
parents  evince  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  securing 
their  future  punctuality  and  good  conduct.  Do  what  we  may, 
there  will  necessarily  be  grievous  complaint  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  can  only  say  that  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Superintendent  is  more 
painful  than  when  be  is  obliged  to  say  to  a  forlorn  looking  widow 
with  young  children  dependent  upon  her  exertions  for  support, 
that  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  however  unavoidable  it 
may  have  been,  prevents  their  readmission  to  school 

One  consideration  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  a  Su« 
perintendent,  if  faithful  to  his  trust,  must  act  for  the  interests  of 
the  District  and  not  for  the  interests  of  the  teachers  or  of  any  par^ 
ticular  school.  In  so  acting,  he  necessarily  exposes  himself  to  the 
misapprehension  or  misrepresentation  of  those  whose  interests  lie 
in  the  direction  of  liberal  expenditure.  Yet  an  important  part  of 
his  duty  consists  in  suggesting  to  the  Board  of  Education  meth- 
ods of  economizing  expense,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  On  my  first  connection  with  the  District,  the  High 
School,  the  Eaton  and  the  Webster  each  had  a  gentleman  assistant. 
Competent  lady  teachers  now  occupy  their  places  at  an  aggregate 
expense  of  about  one-half  of  what  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to 
male  teachers.  Had  no  change  have  been  made  in  our  policy  in 
this  respect,  the  Wooster  and  Dwight,  since  built,  and  possibly  the 
enlarged  Washington,  would  have  felt  that  they  had  the  same  claim 
to  male  assistants  as  the  older  schools,  as  they  undoubtedly  would 
have  had ;  but  no  necessity  seemed  to  call  for  such  expenditure, 
and  the  District  has  been  annually  a  large  pecuniary  gainer  by  the 
change. 

For  years  complaint  was  made  by  parents  that  no  seats  could 
be  found  for  their  children  in  the  lower  rooms,  while  numerous 
vacancies  existed  in  the  upper  ones.  This  was  true;  but  how 
was  the  difficulty  to  be  remedied  ?  Principals  objected  to  forcing 
up  children  to  rooms  for  which,  by  the  established  grading,  they 
were  not  prepared.  The  real  difficulty  in  such  cases  lies  in  the  fsuct 
that  a  school  of  six  hundred  pupils  will  not  ordinarily  give  a  Prin- 
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cipAl  in  ftT«ge  of  more  tliaii  fifteen  or  twenty  popOs  for  his  own 
ebm  under  tlie  most  fiiTomble  circnmstances,  while  the  generml 
mvenge  in  all  the  large  schools  nsually  fidls  below  this  number. 
The  Prindpak  ooght  if  possible  to  have  an  average  of  at  least  twen- 
ty-five each  year  preparing  for  the  High  School  at  the  next  examin- 
atioD.  In  a  G<Hnmanity  like  thia,  however,  where  many  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  leave  at  as  early  an  age  as  remnneiative 
occupation  can  be  found,  this  is  impossible.  To  save  expense  to 
the  District,  it  was  suggested  three  years  ago  that  the  High  School 
should  be  removed  firom  the  Institute  building  to  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  Hillhonse  School,  and  that  the  older  scholars  of  the 
latter  be  transferred  to  unoccupied  seats  in  the  £aton  and  Webster, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  male  Principal  in  the  former  as  well 
as  several  hundreds  of  dollars  rental  for  High  School  purposes. 

This  experiment  with  the  older  scholars  in  the  Hillhouse  was,  in 
its  limited  way,  so  successfVd  that  it  became  a  question  whether 
our  past  policy  had  been  a  sound  one,  in  providing  buildings  for 
six  hundred  pupils  under  the  expectation  that  their  upper  rooms 
could  be  kept  filled  firom  that  number,  and  whether  graded  prima- 
ry schools  should  not  be  established  as  they  were  needed,  with  lady 
teachers  only,  as  tributary  to  these  larger  schools.  It  was  known 
that  such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
schools,  on  the  whole  the  best  in  the  country.  If  such  primary 
schools  were  found  to  be  efficient  and  satisfactory,  the  saving  of 
expense  would  at  once  be  considerable  and  would  be  annually 
greater  with  the  growth  of  our  city.  To  determine  this  question 
a  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  school  Superintendents  of 
Boston  and  Providence,  which  resulted  in  satisfying  the  Board 
that  an  arrangement  for  primary  rooms  similar  to  that  in  those 
cities  would  be  judicious. 

The  ground  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Board  was  led  is  in* 
dicated  in  the  Report  made  a  year  ago  by  its  President,  Judge 
Morris. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Schools, 
the  Dixwell,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember last  without  a  male  Principal ;  the  larger  children  being 
sent  to  the  newly  erected  Dwi^ht  school,  and  the  grading  of  the 
Dixwell  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  only  children  in  the  first 
four  years  of  instruction.  Similar  definite  arrangements  were 
made  in  respect  to  the  South  and  Mt.  Pleasant  schools,  so  that 
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theBe  scholars  should  be  promoted  to  the  Webster  and  Washington 
respectively,  whenever  they  had  finished  the  Primary  arithmetic 
and  made  corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies. 

The  experiment  has  now  been  fairly  tried,  and  no  one  familiar 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  the  past  year  in  these  schools 
can  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  same  efficiency  may  be  imparted  to 
Primary  schools  having  only  lady  teachers  as  belongs  to  our  best 
fully  graded  schools. 

I  have  spoken  only  incidentally  of  the  High  School  Under 
proper  management  such  a  school  may  be  made  and  should  be 
made  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  public  schools.  It  should  be  so 
conducted  that  every  child  in  the  grammar  schools,  whose  parents 
can  afford  the  time,  should  look  forward  to  admission  there  as  to 
the  summit  of  his  juvenile  hopes.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements  of  the  school  exists. 
It  has  been  an  expensive  school  and  thus  far  has  not  met  the  wants 
of  the  District.  I  say  this  with  entire  respect  for  the  diligence  and 
ability,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  which  have  character- 
ized the  instruction  given  there.  It  was  established  just  previous 
to  my  connection  with  the  schools,  but  was  established  and  has 
been  conducted,  I  think,  upon  too  exclusively  a  classical  basis. 
It  was  commenced  six  years  ago  in  May,  opening  with  eighty-five 
scholars  and  having  an  average  attendance  for  that  term  of  sev- 
enty-two. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  the  school,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  for  each  year  since  its  establishment,  is  indicated 
in  the  following  table : 


Whole  No. 

Average  No. 

Average  attendance. 

In 

1859-60 

64 

56 

(( 

1860-1 

98 

80 

72 

(( 

1861-2 

109 

87 

81 

cc 

1862-3 

104 

73 

66 

ii 

1863-4 

89 

67 

61 

ii 

1864-6 

>. 

82 

76  2  terms. 

With  such  limited  numbers  in  the  school,  no  Board  of  Education 
has  felt  authorized  to  increase  its  .expenses,  or  to  do  much  more 
than  to  recognize  it  as  a  superior  school  for  instruction  in  the  class 
of  studies  taught  there.  Had  it  been  commenced  prominently  as 
an  English  High  school,  with  only  incidental  provision  for  such 


boys  aft  viifaed  iB^rutko  ia  tiie  e}»sMS«  it  w>cl^  I  tkinlL  kiTv 
ptOTcd  wbA  bencr  *dapccd  w  tiie  wa&t$  of  car  oitt.  Bot^  vW 
intCDd  emeriii:;  ocI>trg«  m<3AZT  cocisa^w^  ihKZr  Latin  as  mkHy  ass 
ten  or  rieren  jcan  of  age^  dcchXiz^  fire  or  six  3near»  ^'^r  tliw  fn^ 
pantion.  But  the  aren^  aee  of  adcissk^  to  tbe  Hi^  svIkx^ 
has  heen  bcTreen  fo^uxeea  aznl  fijf^ecn  years,  a  period  of  Hl^  too 
late  fiH-  boys  to  bes:iii  tbeir  classical  &tudi«Sw  Only  five  kaiY 
entered  college  fovn  tbe  Hkrh  School  since  its  onruiiaatiom 
tvo  of  whom  rmtain  tbeie ;  none  bare  entered  this  yejur.  T«\\  it 
ia  iiiid»«tood,  are  prehearing  to  enter  next  year.  To  meet  this  de> 
feet  in  the  arrasgement  of  the  High  School  studies,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Board  two  years  ago  that  by  the  establishment  of  a 
preparatory  Latm  class,  which  shoold  give  to  boys  designed  for 
college,  two  years'  instruction  in  Latin  before  their  admission  to  the 
High  School,  the  entire  coarse  of  study  in  the  latter  could  be  re- 
duced to  three  years ;  those  pursuing  the  classical  course  becoming 
prqtared  for  college  in  that  additional  time,  and  those  who  wished 
only  an  English  coarse,  and  had  already  finished  the  studies  of  the 
Grammar  school,  haring  three  years  for  such  instruction. 

Such  a  school  was  accordingly  established  and  has  prx)ved  a  de- 
cided success ;  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  having  each  year  been 
sent  up  qualified  for  the  High  School  Five  years  however^  are 
still  devoted  to  High  School  studies,  and  these  studies  arranged 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  limited  number  prepar- 
ing for  college.  The  last  term  there  were  ten  classes  in  Latin, 
three  in  Greek,  two  in  arithmetic,  two  in  algebra,  throe  in 
geography,  and  one  each  in  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, history,  ^c.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  April,  and 
before  tbe  annual  promotions,  the  entire  number  remaining  in  the 
school  was  66. 

Of  these  35,  averaging  14^  yrs.,  were  in  the  first  year  of  instruction. 

15         "         15J      "         "        "  second  "  " 

6         "         171      "         "        "  third     "  " 

6         "         17J      "         "        "  fourth  "  « 

4         "         18}      "         "        "  fifth      "  " 

In  other  words,  56  scholars  were  in  the  first  three  years  of  in- 
Btruction,  and  only  ten  in  the  last  two  years,  but  these  ten  requir- 
ing as  much  time  firom  the  teachers  as  the  fifty  in  the  first  two 
years  of  instruction. 
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With  the  commencement  of  the  last  term,  and  after  the  annnal 
examination  and  promotions,  the  school  rose  in  number  to  121, 
ten  of  whom  withdrew  during  the  term,  leaving  111  as  the  num- 
ber in  the  school  at  its  close. 

Of  this  number  84^  aver'ng  14f  yrs.,  were  in  the  first  year  of  instruc. 
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In  other  words,  while  one  hundred  and  two  scholars  were  in  the 
first  three  years  of  instruction,  but  nine  were  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Without  going  farther  into  the  subject  of  High  School  studies, 
enough  may  have  been  said  to  show  that  with  even  the  present 
number  of  teachers,  were  the  course  reduced  to  one  of  three  years 
instead  of  five,  ample  time  might  be  found  for  instruction  in  that 
practical  knowledge  and  in  those  practical  sciences,  the  want  of 
provision  for  which  has  probably  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  un- 
satisfactory progress  of  the  school  in  public  confidence. 

Some  censure  of  the  superintendent  has,  I  understand,  been  ex- 
pressed, because  he  has  been  supposed  to  have  opposed  both  the 
vacating  of  the  lower  room  of  the  Hillhouse  to  accommodate  what 
he  believed  to  be  but  a  temporary  want  of  seats  in  the  High 
School,  and  because  he  would  not  advocate  the  employment  of 
additional  teachers  for  the  limited  number  of  pupils  who  made  up 
the  school  Doubtless  an  elegant  building  on  the  Hillhouse  lot, 
and  double  the  present  number  of  teachers,  would  help  to  increase 
the  reputation  and  usefiilness  of  the  High  School  But  we  are  at 
present  a  tax-burdened  people,  and  it  is  much  for  any  community 
to  be  so  well  supplied  as  we  are,  with  a  High  School  open  as  freely 
to  the  poorest  as  to  the  richest,  and  in  which  gratuitous  prepara- 
tion is  afforded  for  college,  for  the  scientific  school,  and,  if  proper 
efforts  are  made,  for  those  kinds  of  business  occupations  that  re- 
quire only  a  good  English  education.  I  hope  never  to  forget  my 
own  early  wants,  nor  to  fail  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  those 
who  now  are  dependant  upon  a  free  High  School  for  their  ad- 
vanced education,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  the  Dis- 
trict was  called  upon  to  build  a  large  High  School  edifice,  for  which 
as  yet  there  has  been  no  sufficient  number  of  scholars,  or  to  provide 
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teachers  relatirely  in  excess  of  those  provided  in  the  best  private 
schools. 

It  is  proper,  perhaps,  that  I  should  say  that  many  months  since, 
witten  suggestions  were  made  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  schools  in  reference  to  an  English  course 
of  study  in  the  High  School  That  something  should  soon  be 
done  is,  I  think,  plain  to  all  who  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  school,  which  is  one  that  may  be  made  of  inestim- 
able value  to  this  community. 

The  present  Committee  have  already  done  much  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  our  other  schools  by  prescribing  a  seven  years  course  of 
study,  to  be  uniform  over  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  single,  ungraded  schools.  Its  effect  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  marked  in  stimulating  competition  between  school  and 
school,  in  promoting  imiformity  of  instruction  and  in  interesting 
teachers  in  the  different  grades  in  learning  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  instruction.  It  will  also  aid  the  Superintendent  in  mak- 
ing competitive  examinations  that  are  not  a  mere  sham,  and  also 
enable  him  to  call  together,  not  the  teacher  of  Homer  to  meet  the 
teacher  of  a,  b,  c,  but  those  who  are  giving  from  day  to  day  the 
same  instruction  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  that  they  may  profit 
by  each  other's  experience.  In  all  these  respects  I  have  no  doubt 
the  schools  will  be  great  gainers  by  what  the  Committee  have 
done.  Could  we  have  a  properly  defined  High  School  course* 
both  in  the  languages  and  in  English  studies,  and  could  we 
connect  with  the  prescribed  uniform  courses  of  study  such  a  sys- 
tem of  examinations  as  has  already  been  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee, we  should  soon,  I  think,  have  additional  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  dup- 
ing my  connection  with  the  schools,  and  what  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  I  feel  happy  in  saying,  in  spite  of  some  wrangling 
and  some  bad  temper  at  times  among  teachers,  and  occasional  de- 
mand for  unreasonable  expenditures,  that  the  citizens  of  New  Ha- 
ven have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  schools  and  of  its  large 
number  of  intelligent  and  devoted  teachers. 

It  seems  only  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  during  the  year 

which  has  passed,  our  schools  have  been  in  a  condition  more  gen, 

erally  satisfactory  to  parents  than  has  been  usual     No  serious 

complaints  have  been  made  in  respect  to  inefficient  instruction  in 
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any  of  them.  Several  cases  of  exceBsive  severity  in  panishment 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  on  Schools,  but 
they  have  in  every  case  been  disposed  of,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties  aggrieved.  The  Dwight  School,  which 
was  opened  a  year  since,  has  been  regarded  with  great  favor  by 
the  residents  in  that  part  of  the  city  for  which  it  was  provided, 
as  being  skillfully  and  kindly  conducted.  All  the  rooms  have  been 
needed  to  accommodate  children  belonging  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. With  the  exception  of  the  new  school  for  colored  children 
in  Goffe  street,  which  promises  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  our 
colored  population,  and  for  a  notice  of  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools,  no  addi- 
tional room  has  been  provided  for  scholars  during  the  year.  Ur- 
gent need,  however,  is  felt  for  greater  accommodations  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  city,  which  neither  the  Eaton  nor  the 
Hillhouse  can  supply. 

As  to  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  whether  what  I  have  done  has 
been  done  wisely  or  unwisely,  it  has  been  conscientiously  and 
honestly  done.  I  have  sought  no  private  advantage  to  myself; 
under  many  perplexities  and  annoyances  I  have  endeavored  to 
consult  the  interests  of  the  District  and  to  promote  both  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  I  only  hope 
that  those  to  whom  in  future  the  education  of  our  children  shall 
be  entrusted  may  have  an  equally  earnest  desire  and  much  greater 
success  than  myself,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  intelligence,  the 
welfare,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  common  city. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  DAY, 

Superintendent, 
AvovBT  81, 1865. 


In  the  estimate  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District,  page  28,  (he  following 
entry  should  be  added : 

Lot  corner  of  State,  Leonard  and  Summer  sts., f  6,000.00 
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ITnniber  and  Attendanoe  of  SchdaR  &r  tiie  Tear  1864-5« 


Isr 


2»D 


Sao  TSftM. 


SCBCXMJL 


'   W      Ic  r^  iTir.  iw.  tMf  km.  im.  fUt  iw.  int. 


Sugli  Scbool,  ••••..,  I  4 

LAiinPirep.Deiaft..  .1  i 

Webeter, '  IJ 

Wooster, IS 

Eaton. 12 

Dwight, •  IS 

Washingtoii, '  9 

DUwell, 5 

South  SL, '  4 

HiUboiBP, S 

ML  Pleasant^ S 

Maple  St, t 

State  SL, 2 

WhitingSt, 1 

FairSt, 1 

Division  St^ 1 

Vernon  SL, I 

Oyster  Point, 1 

Carlisle  Sl. 1 

Artisan  SL, I 

OoflFe  SL 1 

NewOofifeSt, S 


♦101  IC-'-' 

4^  56 

6S-  67^ 

601  644* 

.  596  6IS, 

614  62i- 

44S  47i, 

2SC*  2SS 

2*S  ilv 

;  165  17»! 

155  17Si 

loe.  109 


701 
56 
56 
56 
40 
S4 
65 
83 


114 

56 
45 
62 
52 
S3 
44 
48 


48   63 
143 


SS  811 

51.  47' 

5S5  5S5i 

60:»  5^1 

5:v  545| 

5H'  54«'; 

419<  S82 

220  194 

207  191 

159:  142 

154  ISl 

89-  79 

62;  57 


:i 


44 

45'  28 

58|  50 


42 
80 

88 
43 


84 
25 

81 
87 


58!  46 


Totals. 95  |4567|4677I4166  3753  4526:4069:3651  4693  4818  8894 


8S  77 
55   51 

652  574 
547  562 

622  557 
618  57S 
464  428 

287  225? 
216  I9S 
1771  16i. 
157,  146 

97|  8<j 
95,  68, 
62,     63 

451  89i 
60|  521 
62'  44 
27I  25| 
48!  41j 
44      43 


72  121' 

47  48 

528  666 

518  687: 

518  612 


584 
887 


617 
477 


200   276 

178"  227 

140.  167 

123   16:: 

79    108 

60.  104 

41      66 


63 


47 


S5 

50 

80 
211 
25 

43 


165 


:i: 


116  106 

41  86 

618  560 

577  5U 

5SS  552 

571  524 

486  406 

260  282 

214  195 

151  185 

149  126 

95?  92 


70! 

60 
45i 
49, 
46 
88 
87 


167 


61 
52 
40 
88 
28 
SO 
26 
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*  Twelre  additional  seats  added  in  snmmer  tenn. 


CALENDAR   FOR   1865-6, 


The  School  Year  includes  fortj-two  weeks  of  instruction. 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving  week,  and 
the  succeeding  Monday ;  the  day  appointed  for  the  State  Fast, 
and  the  4th  of  July,  are  not  school  days. 

The  First  Term  begins  Wednesday,  September  6th,  1866,  and 
continues  fourteen  weeks  and  four  days,  ending  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 22d. 


The  Second  Term  begins  Tuesday,  January  2d,  and  oontinuea 
sixteen  weeks  and  three  days,  ending  Friday,  April  27th. 

The  Third  Term  begins  Tuesday,  May  8th,  and  continues  ten 
weeks  and  three  days,  ending  Friday,  July  20th. 
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TEACHERS  EHFLOTED  STTEnra  THE  TEAB  1864^. 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  William  Kinne,  Principal, 

Mr.  James  D.  Whitmobe,  English  Master, 

Miss  Sabah  M.  Smith,  Assistant, 

Miss  Emma  C.  Galpin,  Assistant, 

Miss  Abbie  S.  Almy,  Assistant, 

DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 

No.  12. — Mr,  Levebett  L.  Camp,  Principal, 
12. — Miss  Kate  Butts, 
11. — Miss  Sarah  J.  Kinne,  . 
lO.—Miss  Harriet  C.  Peck, 

9. — ^Miss  Martha  D.  Richardson, 

8. — ^Miss  Emma  S.  Bernard, 

7.— Miss  Ellen  A.  Button, 

6. — ^Miss  Mary  M.  Stowe, 

6. — Miss  Julia  M.  Edwards, 

4. — Miss  Mary  E.  Hitchcock, 

3. — Miss  Harriet  E,  Judson, 

2. — ^Miss  Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

1. — ^Mrs.  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 


Mr.  Geobge  F, 

No.  1  and  8.- 

1. — ^Mifis 

2. — ^Miss 

3  and  5.- 

4, — ^Mifis 

6. — Miss 

6. — Miss 

7. — Miss 

8. — ^Miss 

9. — ^Miss 

9. — ^Miss 

10.— Miss 

10.— Miss 


EATON    SCHOOL. 

,  Phelps,  Principal,  . 
—Miss  Julia  Hovey,    . 
Mary  J.  Tucker, 
Mary  C.  Cruttenden, 
—Miss  Sarah  E.  Pinks, 
Reugene  L,  Young, 
Maria  L.  Sanford, 
Margaret  Merwin, 
Hannah  C.  Avery, 
Mary  M.  Harris, 
Ellen  M.  Paddock, 
Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 
Thera  W.  West, 
Martha  L.  Cook. 


3  terms. 

3 

(( 

3 

(( 

3 

i( 

3 

C( 

3  terms. 

3 

(( 

3 

(( 

3 

(( 

3 

(C 

3 

(4 

3 

u 

3 

(( 

3 

U 

3 

(( 

3 

u 

3 

a 

3 

<( 

3  terms. 

3 

(( 

1  term. 

3  terms. 

3 

a 

3 

ti 

2 

u 

3 

u 

3 

u 

3 

u 

3 

a 

3 

u 

2 

u 

1  term. 
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WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johxson,  Principal, 
No.  1. — ^IVIiss  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 
2. — ^Miss  Esther  Hotchkiss, 
3.— Miss  Celestia  T.  Foote, 
4. — Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 
6. — Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers, 
6. — ^Miss  Louisa  Blatchley, 
v.— Miss  Emma  R.  Hull,  . 
7. — ^Miss  Sarah  E.  Seward, 
8. — ^Miss  Frances  V.  Johnson, 

WEBSTER    SCHOOL 
Mr.  John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, 
No.  1  and  3. — ^Miss  Kate  M.  Fagan, 
1. — Miss  Harriet  J.  Crossley, 
2. — Miss  Fanny  E.  Graves, 
8.— Miss  Sarah  C.  Tyler,  . 
8. — ^Miss  Jane  G.  Christie, 
4. — ^Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 
4. — ^Miss  Maria  A.  Graves, 
6. — Miss  Rachel  S.  Evarts, 
6. — Miss  Mary  R.  Hooker, 
6. — ^Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker, 
6. — Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
1. — Miss  Anna  L.  Cowles, 
1. — Mrs.  Emily  G.  Ensign, 
8. — Miss  Emeline  Harrison, 
9. — Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Rawson, 
9. — Miss  Frances  Caldwell, 
9. — ^Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Goodwin, 

WOOSTER    SCHOOL 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal, 
No.  1. — Miss  Harriet  Minor,    . 
2.— Miss  Jennie  Eddy, 
2. — ^Miss  Harriet  L.  Thompson, 
8. — Miss  Jennie  E.  Barber, 
4.— Miss  Elinor  M.  Bidwell, 
4. — ^Miss  Julia  A.  Bidwell, 
5. — ^Miss  Amelia  Bronson, 
6.— Miss  Ella  A.  Burwell, 
7. — ^Miss  Harriet  Miles,     . 


3  terms. 

3      " 

3      " 

3 

3 

3 

3      " 

2  " 

1  teruL 

3  terms. 


3  terms. 
3      « 
1  term. 
3  terms. 
3      " 
2 
3 

3      " 
3      " 
1  term. 
1      " 

1  « 

2  terms. 

1  term. 

3  terms. 

2  " 

1  term. 

3  terms. 


3  terms. 
8      " 
3      " 

1  term. 

2  terms. 

2  " 

1  term. 
8  terms. 

3  « 
3      " 
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No.  8. — ^Miss  Julia  W.  Storer, 
8. — ^Mis8  Jenny  Camp, 
9. — ^Miss  Mary  A.  Cain,     , 
10. — Miss  Martha  M.  Wiswell, 
12.— Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell, 


DIXWELL    SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — ^Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Munson, 
2. — Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams, 
2. — Miss  Esther  C.  Post,  . 
3. — Miss  Almira  W.  Mather,    . 
3. — Miss  Anna  E,  Cruttenden, 
4. — Miss  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 
6. — Miss  Nellie  F.  Perkins, 

HILLHOTJSE    SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — ^Miss  Mary  A.  Hayes, 
2. — ^Miss  Mary  J.  Curtiss, 
3. — ^Miss  Julia  A.  Pardee, 

SOUTH   STREET   SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — Miss  Kate  J.  Herrity, 
2. — Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Healy, 
3.— Miss  Esther  C.  Post,  . 
3. — Miss  Jenny  E.  Barber, 
4. — ^Miss  Lucy  A.  F.  Piuney, 

MOUNT   PLEASANT   SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — Miss  Margaret  J.  Reilly,  .... 
2. — Miss  Augusta  C.  Canada,  .... 
3. — ^Miss  Emily  E.  Warner,       .... 

MAPLE    STREET    SCHOOL. 

No.  1. — ^Miss  Helena  S.  Bardwell,  .... 
2. — ^Miss  Francis  E.  Wheeler,   .... 


2  terms. 
1  term. 

3  terms. 
3      « 

3      " 


3  terms. 
2      " 
1  term. 

1  " 

2  terms. 

3  " 
3      " 


3  terms. 
3      " 
3      " 


3  terms. 


3  terms. 


3  terms. 
3     " 


State  Street — Miss  Marietta  and  Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman,  3  terms. 

Whitifig  Street — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan,  ...  3 

Fair  Street — Miss  Ellen  E.  Himies,     ....  3 

Division-  Street — IVliss  Grace  Dickerman,    ...  3 

Vernon  Street — ^Mr.  John  H.  North,  ....  3 

Oyster  Point — ^Miss  Margaret  IVL  Carr,       ...  3 

Artisan  Street — ^Miss  Sarah  Wilson,    ....  2 
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Carlisle  5hvrf— Miss  Ennice  Gilbert, 
Goffe  Street — ^Miss  Harriet  J.  Crossley, 
2^ew  Goffe  Street — Miss  Charlotte  R  Andrew, 
**  "  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Benton, 

•*  "  Miss  Jane  G,  Christie,  . 


3  terms. 

1  term. 

I 

«* 

1 

u 

1 

u 

TEACHBB8  AFPOHTED  FOR  THE  TSAB  1885-6. 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  William  KnnrE,  Principal  IMiss  Sasah  M.  Smtth,  Assistant. 
Mr.  Jaues  D.  Whitmore,  Eng-  Miss  Emma  C.  Galpix,         " 
lish  Master.  JMiss  Louise  F.  Parsons,    " 


EATON 

Mr.  Henry  Sabin,  Principal 
Miss  Martha  L.  Cook, 
Miss  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 
Miss  Ellen  :^L  Paddock, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Harris, 
Miss  Hannah  C.  Avery, 


SCHOOL. 

Miss  Margaret  Merwin, 
Miss  Reugene  L.  Young, 
Miss  Julia  Hovey, 
Miss  Mary  C.  Cnittenden, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Pinks, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Tucker, 


DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Lkverett  L.  Camp,   Prin- 


cipal 
Miss  Kate  Butts, 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Kinne, 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Peck, 
Mrs.  Joanna  Bradley, 
Miss  Julia  M.  Edwards, 

WEBSTER 

Mr.  John  G.  Lewis,  Principal 
Miss  Fanny  C.  Brownell, 
Miss  Frances  Caldwell, 
Miss  Emeline  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Emily  G.  Ensign, 
Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford, 
Miss  Rachel  S.  Evarts, 


Miss  Martha  D.  Richardson, 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Dutton, 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Judson, 
Miss  Mary  Hitchcock, 
Miss  Emma  S.  Bernard, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Stow^, 
Miss  Julia  A  Malcolm. 

SCHOOL. 

Miss  Maria  A.  Graves, 
Miss  Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Tyler, 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Graves, 
Miss  Kate  M.  Fagan, 
Miss  Ruth  Williamson. 


WOOSTER    SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal. 
Miss  Adelia  E.  Sawtell, 
Miss  Emma  E.  Burwell, 
Miss  Martha  M.  Wiswell, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Cain, 
Miss  Jennet  Camp, 
Miss  Harriet  Miles, 


Miss  Ella  A.  Burwell, 
Miss  Amelia  C.  Bronson, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Bidwell, 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Thompson, 
Miss  Jennie  B.  Eddy, 
Miss  Harriet  Minor. 
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WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  Prin- 
cipal. 
Miss  Frances  V.  Johnson, 
Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers, 
Miss  Catharine  C.  Jones, 


Miss  Celestia  T.  Foote, 
Miss  Esther  Hotchkiss, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 
Miss  Mary  Ann  T.  Connelly/ 
Miss  Mary  J.  Arnold. 


DIXWELL    SCHOOL. 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 
Miss  Esther  C.  Post, 
Miss  Clarissa  B.  Williams, 


Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Munson, 
Miss  Anna  E.  Cruttenden. 


SOUTH    STREET    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Healy, 

Miss  Jenny  E.  Barber,  Miss  Kate  J.  Herrity. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  WiswelL 

HILLHOUSE    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Pardee,  |  Miss  Mary  J.  Curtis, 

Miss  Mary  J.  Hayes. 

•MOUNT    PLEASANT    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Emily  E.  Warner,  |  Miss  Augusta  C.  Canada, 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Reilly. 

MAPLE    STREET    SCHOOL. 
Miss  Frances  E.  Wheeler,  |  Miss  Helena  S.  BardwelL 

STATE    STREET    SCHOOL. 

Miss  Marietta  Wildman,  |  Miss  Emily  A.  Wildman. 

Vernon  Street — Mi*.  John  H.  North. 
Whiting  Street — Miss  Sophia  H.  Morgan. 
Jfbir  Street — ^Miss  Ellen  E.  Humes. 
Division  Street — Miss  Grace  Dickerman. 
Oyster  Point — ^Miss  Angenette  T.  MarchalL 
Carlisle  Street^— for  colored  children — Miss  Eunice  Gilbert. 
Goffe  Street—     "  "  Mr.  J.  A.  Root. 

"         "  "  "  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Benton. 

"  "  "  Miss  Jane  G.  Christie. 


Teacher  in  Music — Benj.  Jepson. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  (blbctbd  Aug.  1865), 
ARIEL    PARISH,— Office,   14   City  Hall. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS,   1865-66. 

BOARD    OP    EDUCATION. 

LUOIEN  W.  SPEREY,  Pbisidbnt. 

Tenn«zplnt 

JAMES  PUNDERFORD,--- 1866. 

JOHN  B.  BARLB, 1866. 

WILLIAM  B.  Deforest,..- I866. 

LUCItrS  A.  THOMAS, 1867. 

DANIEL  0.  OILMAN, 1 1867. 

LUCIEN  W.  SPBRRY, 1867. 

LUCIUS  GILBERT, 1868. 

ANDREW  w.  Deforest, 1868. 

HENRY  BRONSON, 1868. 

o— — 
ooiocrmeB  on  rmAKO. 
LUCIUS  GILBERT,  HENRY  BRONSON, 

JAMES  PUNDERFORD. 

0 
GOHMITTEa  ON  SOHOOL& 

DANIEL  C.  GILMAN,  ANDREW  W.  DEFOREST, 

JOHN  E.  EARLB. 

— 0 

« 

OOUIOTTSB  ON  SCHOOL  BUTLDINOS. 

LUCIEN  W.  SPBRRY,  LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS, 

WILLIAM  B.  Deforest. 

0 
8UPEBINTENDENT.  SBOBSTABT. 

ARIEL  PARISH.  JAMES  M.  MASON. 

TREASnitEB.  CK)LLEOTOR. 

HARMANUS  M.  WEL«.  .WALTER  OSBORN. 

AUDITOM. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD.  RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


OF  THB 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District : 

In  presenting  this,  our  Annual  Report,  it  affords  the  Board 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  condition  of  the 
Schools  has,  during  the  year,  as  a  whole,  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our  system  beyond 
which  there  are  no  improvements  to  be  expected,  or  that  our 
Schools  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory  to  all,  we  will  not  for 
a  momcQt  contend.  That  they  fill  an  important  and  indis- 
pensable place  in  our  social  relations,  and  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  the  constant  recipients  of  our  bounty  and  care, 
no  one  will  deny ;  and  we  should,  as  good  citizens,  consider  it 
our  duty  as  well  as  our  privilege  to  contribute  in  every  proper 
way  to  sustain  and  enlarge  their  usefulness. 

More  interest  should  be  taken  by  parents  and  others  in  the 
success  0^  our  Schools,  and  their  management  should  receive  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Our  expenditure  for  this  object  far  exceeds 
that  appropriated  for  any  other  local  purpose,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  District  have  a  right,  and  should  demand  its 
equal,  economical  and  faithful  disbursement. 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  during  the  past  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools,  and  in  part  payment  of  our  District  indebted- 
ness, is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  former  year  ;  yet  our 
financial  condition  is  scarcely  improved,  and  our  long  continued 
indebtedness  remains  to  be  provided  for. 

The  actual  amount  paid  for  Teachers'  Salaries,  School  Offi- 
cers, Janitors,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 


mittee  on  Finance.  Whether  the  Board  have  been  lavish  in 
their  outlays  for  the  improvement  or  erection  of  School  Build- 
ingS;  or  have  permitted  extravagant  salaries,  or  have  continued 
expensive  appendages  which  might  with  propriety  be  dispensed 
with,  we  leave  for  the  District  to  judge. 

The  School  Buildings  now  owned  by  the  District,  are  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate,  according  to  the  modem 
idea  of  School  Booms,  4,000  scholars,  and  room  for  400  more 
is  hired  by  the  District,  making  accommodations  in  all  for 
about  half  the  whole  number  in  the  District  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  sixteen.  The  Board  have  endeavored  to  furnish 
all  applicants  with  seats,  but  during  the  last,  as  in  years  pre- 
vious, it  has  been  impossible  to  accommodate  alL  The  pres- 
sure has  uniformly  been  in  the  lower  or  primary  rooms,  and 
many  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  seats  there,  while  a  large 
number  of  vacancies  have  existed  in  the  rooms  above.  This 
induced  the  Board  to  postpone  the  erection  of  the  large  build- 
ing in  State  street,  authorized  last  year  by  the  District,  and 
caused  them  to  erect  a  smaller  one  in  Fair  street,  calculated 
for  only  primary  or  less  advanced  scholars. 

The  Board  deem  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty  to  provide 
for  this  class  of  children  first,  for  among  these  are  many  who 
from  the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  are  early 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  school.  What  is  done 
for  them  myst  be  done  before  they  are  old  enough  to  get 
employment,  and  much  must  be  made  of  the  very  limited  time 
which  is  allowed  them  for  school  advantages. 

It  would,  without  doubt,  be  for  the  interest  of  the  District, 
and  better  accommodate  (for  the  present)  both  parents  and 
scholars,  if  more  of  these  smaller  buildings  should  be  erected 
in  suitable  localities,  and  it  would  distribute  the  advantages 
provided  more  equally. 

For  information  relating  to  the  details  of  our  Schools,  their 
management,  &c.,  reference  is  made  to  the  elaborate  Beport  of 
the  Superintendent. 

John  S.  Gkiffing  resigned  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  March  last,  and  Wm.  B.  DeForest  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


There  will  be  three  vacancies  to  fill  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 

caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  Messrs. 

Jambs  Pukdbbford,  John  E.  Eable  and  Wm.  B.  DeFobbst. 

*  The  Conmuttees  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year  have  been 

as  follows : 

On  Schools. — ^D.  C.  Gilman,  A,  W.  DeForbst,  John  E. 
Eable. 

On  Finance. — Lucius  Gilbert,  Hbnby  Bronson,  Jambs 

PUNDERFORD. 

On  School  Buildings. — John  S.  Griffing,^  Lucius  A, 
Thomas,  Lucien  W.  Sperrt. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board. 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  Chairman. 

Ns^  Hayxit,  September  6th,  1866. 

*  .1  ■  I    ..  .  1  ■ 

*  Dr.  DeFobsst  has  occupied  the  place  of  Mr.  Gbiffikq,  since  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 


or  THB 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


•  ♦• 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1866,  are  as  follows, 


viz: 


( 


Balance  of  old  account,  cash, $  4,432.88 

From  State  School  Fund,  (9,031  children,  $1.10  each,) 9,934.10 

•*    Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,266.65 

"    Town  Tax  for  School  purposes, 6,963.38 

"    Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  on  List  of  1864, $  18,500.00 

"        "  "  •»  "         1865, 49,000.00 

67,500.00 

"    Loans  from  sundry  persons, : -      16,500.00 

'  *    Sundry  Loans  from  First  National  Bank, 35, 000.00 

50,500.00 

"    Tuition  of  scholars  out  of  the  District, 243.81 

**    Sundry  sources, 32.04 

$140,872.86 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1866,  are  as 

follows,  viz : 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers, $45,628.88 

"        ♦•        "  School  Officers, 3,000.00 

"        "        "  Janitors  at  the  several  Schools, 2,957.02 

"   Insurance  on  School  property, 538.10 

"    Interest  on  Loans, 5,020.51 

"    Stationery,  Books,  Maps,  &c, 911.65 

"    Printing  Annual  and  Teachers'  Reports, 636.18 

"    New  Furniture, 697.95 

"    Bent  of  South  Street  School  Building, $480.00 

'*      "     *•  Room  comer  of  State  and  Whiting  streets, 62.60 

"      "      "      '*      on  Division  street, 100.00 

"      "     •'  Brewster's  Hall  for  Annual  Meeting, 15.00 

657.60 

Amount  carried  forward, $60,047.79 
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^  Amount  brought  forward, $60,047.79 

For  Enumerating  children, 241.52 

"    Making  Grand  List, 360.00 

"   Cleaning  Bchool  buildingB, 288.25 

•*   Fuel  for  two  years, 6,167.36 

»»  New  Furnaces,  Stoves,  and  repairs, 928.99 

"   Cleaning  snow  from  pavements, . 89  25 

"   Brooms,  Brushes,  Dusters,  Pails,  Mats, 212.70 

"   Bopairs  at  Dwight  School, $22.05 

"   Street  Washer,  Hose  and  Pipe, 121.06 

143.10 

*•   Bepairs  at  Dixwell  School, 45.19 

**   Setting  Furnaces  at  Hillhouse  School, $  87.22 

"   Bepairs  "        "  "        61.71 

148  93 

"        "      at  Washington  School, 67.06 

"        "      at  Eaton  School, $  95.22 

»•   Alterations  at  Eaton  School, 20000 

**   Painting  outside  of  Eaton  School  and  fences, 470.00 

765.22' 

"   Addition  to  Webster  School  last  year, 1,668.30 

"    Bepairs  at         "  »«       138.70 

"   Alterations       "  "      this  year, 350.00 

2,157.00 

«»   Painting  roof  of  Wooster  School, 131.07 

»•   Bepairs  at  "  "       56.56 

187.63 

"   Alterations  at  South  Street  School, M62.91 

"   Bepairs  at  Mount  Pleasant  School, 30.19 

II         II       II  Whiting  Street  School, 11.60 

"         «»       "  old  GoflTe  Street  School, 32.27 

"   Coal  Hods,  Shovel,  and  Painting  new  GoflFe  Street  School, 7.35 

"   Bepairing  roof  of  Fair  Street  House,  .- 2  50 

"   Paving  and  repairs  at  Oyster  Point  School, 26.58 

"   New  Clocks, 2460 

"   Gas  for  room  of  Board  of  Education, $  9.12 

"   New  Lock  and  Keys, "  "         6.00 

"   OU  Cloth, 8.00 

2312 

"   Bent  of  Music  Hall,  for  Exhibition, 41.00 

»*   Melodeon  for  High  School, ^  105  00 

"   Plans,  Specifications  and  Drawings, 92.28 

'*   Expenses  of  Ac(joumed  and  Special  Meetings, 38.90 

»*    Auditors, 10.00 

"   Paid  on  Fair  Street  School  Building, 6,000.00 

«•      "    Loans  to  sundry  persons, $14,250.00 

"      «        II      "Bank 35,000  00 

49,250.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $127,698.18 
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Amount  brought  forward, $12^,698.18 

For  all  other  contingencies,  -.-,-• 76.24 

"   Balance  to  new  account, 13,098.44 

$140,872.86 

Deduct  notes  paid, $49,250.00 

Paid  on  Pair  Street  Building, 6,000.00 

**   Ck)al  for  last  year, 3,000.00 

Cash  on  hand, 13,098.44 

71,348.44 

Actual  expenses  for  year  ending  September,  1866, $69,524.42 

Amount  of  expenses  for  year  ending  September,  1865, 61,362.61 

Increase  on  1865, $8,171.81 

The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  District  is $68,389.00 

Estimated  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1867 : 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers, $64,800.00 

"        "        "  School  Officers, 3,000.00 

•*«        "        »'  Janitors, 4,000.00 

"  Insurance  on  School  property, 600.00 

"  Interest  on  Loans, 5,000.00 

"  Stationery,  Printing,  Ac., 1,700.00 

"  Rent  of  School  BuUdings, 700.00 

"  Enumerating  children,  and  making  Grand  List, 550.00 

"  Fuel, 3,400.00 

"  Alterations  and  repairs  unpaid, .  2,500.00 

'*  three  new  Furnaces  and  setting,  unpaid, ...  1,000.00 

**  Balance  on  Fair  Street  School  Building  and  Furniture, 4,000.00 

"  Contingencies,  including  Painting  and  Repairs, 2,000.00* 

$83,250.00 

Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 32,000.00 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 13,700.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Diiwell  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000.00 

Washington  .School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Buildbg, 2,000.00 

Goflfe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,600.00 

Oyster  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 26,000.00 

Lot  comer  State,  Leonard  and  Summer  streets, • 6,000.00 

Total, $165,200.00 


Xbw  Havbx,  Sept.  Sth,  1S66. 
We,  the  andersigned,  have  examined  the  account  and  vouchers  of 
Jambs  M.  Mason,  Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  year 
ending  September  1st,  1866,  and  find  the  same  correct, 

JOHN  W.  M.\2?SFIKLD,  {  .^,.,^ 


Nbw  Havbn,  Sept  Sth,  1866, 

We  hereby  certiiy  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the 

Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  and  find  the  same  to 

be  correct,  and  that  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the 

sum  of  thirteen  thousand  ninety-eight  dollars  and  forty-four  cents. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  )  .^..^ 
R.  r.  LYON,  '\Awit(or9, 


HEPOUT 


OF  THB 


StJPEEmTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — In  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  specify- 
ing the  general  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  following 
statements  are  presented  to  exhibit  the  "condition,  prospects  an^ 
wants  of  the  public  schools ''  which  have  been  placed  und#r  my 
supervision,  during  the  year  Just  completed. 

Preliminary  to  a  particular  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  it  seems  quite 
proper  and  desirable  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  in  which  I 
have  been  called  to  labor. 

From  authentic  historical  records  it  appears  that,  almost  coincident 
with  the  settlement  of  New  Haven,  public  provision  was  made  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  colony ;  and  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time,  the  right  of  every  child  to  a  good  common  school 
education  has  been  recognized.  In  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  England  Colonies  more  conspicuous  than  in  their 
clear  perception  of  the  importance  of  intellectual  culture  to  a  self- 
governing  people.  Very  limited  may  have  been  the  means  provided 
for  instruction  then  and  through  succeeding  generations ;  yet  they 
were  doubtless  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  society.  At  all  events  we  cannot  doubt  that  New 
Haven  to  day  is  garnering  the  rich  harvest  produced  from  the  seed 
sown  by  Eaton,  Hopkins  and  Davenport. 

The  legislative  enactments  relating  to  schools,  through  the  whole 
period  down  to  the  present  century,  were  very  numerous  and  rigid  in 
their  requirements.    An  obligation  was  laid  on  every  parent  and 
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gaardian  of  obfldren,  <<not  to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  ia  any  of 
their  famflies  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentioe  unable  to  read, 
&o^"  and  also  "  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employ- 
ment," under  a^penalty  for  each  offense. 

By  a  legislatfye  act»  passed  in  1798,  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system  appears  to  have  been  essentially  modified, 
so  that  the  authority  which  had  hitherto  been  vested  in  towns  was 
now  transferred  to  "  school  societies.'*  It  was  only  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  this,  also,  (1795,)  that  the  Greneral  Assembly  authorized  the 
sale  of  western  lands  belonging  to  Connecticut,  and  appropriated  the 
avails  of  the  sale  as  a  <*  perpetual  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  '*  school  societies  "  legally  organized.  With 
these  important  changes,  a  reorganization  of  school  administration 
in  New  Haven  was  effected,  and  the  new  century  was  commenced 
under  new  auspices. 

The  sources  of  information  in  relation  to  the  internal  management 
of  the  schools,  untQ  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  are  very 
scanty.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  regard  to  the  studies  intro- 
duced, they  were  very  elementary  in  their  character, — ^being  confined 
chiefly  to  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  to  which  subsequently  something  of  geography  and  English 
grammar  was  added.  In  the  cultivation  of  good  manners  and  the 
inculcation  of  principles  of  morality,  greater  pains  were  apparently 
taken  than  at  the  present  time. 

No  special  improvement,  or  noticeable  change  of  methods  in  con- 
ducting the  schools,  appears  to  have  occurred  until  about  the  year 
1822,  when  the  Lancasterian,  or  monitorial  system  was  introduced  by 
John  E.  Lovell,  Esq.,  and  was  continued  by  him  during  the  long 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  The  opening  of  his  school,  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  Methodist  church,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
common,  commenced  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  Haven,  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  novelty  of  the  mode 
of  instruction  attracted  immediate  attention.  The  enthusiasm  and 
devotedness  of  the  teacher  were  speedily  infused  into  the  three  hundred 
boys  under  his  charge ;  and  the  marked  success  which  attended  the 
new  enterprise  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  any  former  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  tme  the  number  of  branches  taught  was  not  greatly  multiplied 
beyond  what  had  been  previously  introduced ;  but  the  extent  over 
which  the  pupils  were  carried  in  their  studies  was  largely  increased. 
But  the  chief  merit  in  the  instruction  consisted  hi  the  improved 
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methods  of  illastratioD^ — ^practical  applicatioii  of  principles,  and  en- 
couragement to  self-improyement  in  the  cultivaiion  of  the  hand,  the 
eye,  the  ear  and  the  voice.  Many  citizens  of  New  Haven,  to-day, 
will  corroborate  this  statement,  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  penmanship,  ornamental  printing,  map  drawing,  &c.,  which  the 
boys  voluntarily  performed  out  of  school  hours,  incited  by  the  pleas- 
ure they  experienced  in  exercising  their  skill  in  the  daily  employments 
of  the  school.  The  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  they  performed 
mental  exercises  in  the  analysis  and  combination  of  numbers ;  the 
high  degree  of  attainment  acquired  in  reading  and  declamation,  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  ordinary  school  performances. 

Of  the  value  of  Mr,  Lovell's  labors,  during  the  long  time  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  city,  none  can  better  judge  than  the  multitudes  of 
his  former  pupils,  now  among  the  prominent  citizens  and  business 
men  of  New  Haven  and  elsewhere  throughout  this  country  and  in 
other  lands.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  taught  by 
him,  the  stimulus  he  imparted  to  all  school  instruction,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  schools,  were 
among  the  important  results  of  Mr.  LovelPs  service,  which  will  cause 
his  name  to  be  held  long  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  query  will  naturally  arise,  why  this  system,  producing  such 
valuable  results,  was  not  continued  and  adopted  as  a  permanent 
policy.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  school  was  much  less  than  by 
any  previous  or  subsequent  method  of  school  instruction;  under 
Mr.  Lovell's  administration  the  results  had  been  exceedingly  satis- 
factory ;  and  during  the  period  of  a  whole  generation  few  serious 
objections  were  raised  to  its  continuance.    The  answer  is  obvious. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  came  to  this  country,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lovell  as  a  pupil,  the  common  schools  were  everywhere  at  a  very 
low  ebb ;  and  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  any  expedient  which 
promised  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education.  The  Lancasterian 
system  was  consequently  received  with  favor  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States ;  and  for  several  years 
the  monitorial  method  continued  in  high  repute.  A  vital  weakness 
was  discovered,  at  length,  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers,  (the  monitors,) 
were  only  children  teaching  their  companions;  and  the  conviction 
became  strong  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  the  great 
objects  of  thorough  instruction,  viz. :  mental  discipline,  the  eluci- 
dation of  principles,  or  the  communication  of  knowledge  beyond  a 
very  limited  extent.  However  competent  the  master,  however  thor- 
oughly he  might  instruct  his  monitors  and  prepare  them  to  teach  in 
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his  stead,  the  chQd-tei«dier  oould  never  oommniiioate  moie  than  a 
shadow  of  the  master's  thought  and  knowledge  which  he  imparted  to 
them ;  theirs  was  bat  the  echo  of  his  voice,  with  feeble  comprehension 
of  the  subject  qt  the  prindples  contained  in  it.  Parents  preferred  to 
have  the  thinking  powers  of  their  children  nnrtnred  by  mature  minds. 

Another  serious  objection  arose  from  the  mode  .of  government  of 
the  pupils.  A  master,  with  several  hundred  scholars  under  his  chaige» 
must  del^ate  laigely  his  authority,  in  governing,  to  the  scholars 
who  must  necessarily  exercise  authority  over  each  other.  Although 
this  did  not  extend  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  it  required 
bcessant  watcl^Dg  on  the  part  of  the  monitor  and  frequent  reporting 
of  delinquents  to  the  Principal  for  punishment.  The  tendency  of  the 
practice  was  not  deemed  favorable  either  to  the  young  temporary 
ruler  or  his  subject. 

Again,  the  system  was  practicable  only  in  a  dense  population, 
where  large  numbers  of  pupils  could  easily  be  assembled  in  the  same 
school.  Hence  this  method  was  never  adopted  to  any  great  extent 
out  of  the  largest  cities.  It  was  quite  necessary,  too,  that  the  school 
should  comprise  pupils  differing  widely  in  age  and  attainments ;  older 
and  advanced,  that  suitable  teachers  (or  monitors)  might  be  had;  and 
younger  children,  that  classes  might  be  obtained  which  the  monitors 
could  instruct  Such  were  some  of  the  reasons  wliich  occasioned 
the  abandonment  of  the  system. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Lovell  it  should  be  said,  that  this  method  of 
instruction  was  successfully  sustained  and  continued  by  him  long 
after  it  had  failed  iir  other  places.  It  began  early  in  New  Haven,  and 
here  it  was  in  vigorous  operation  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Nowhere  have 
more  valuable  results  been  produced  than  here ;  and.  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  remarkable  and  uniform 
success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Lovell's  labors  in  the  Lancasterian 
school  of  New  Haven,  was  chiefly  due  to  his  peculiar  personal  quali- 
fications for  the  position  he  so  long  occupied.  If  he  had  been  a 
teacher  in  any  other  class  of  schools  he  would  have  ti|ken  equally 
high  rank. 

I  have  made  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  this  topic ;  1.  Because 
a  local  interest  attaches  to  both  the  institution  and  the  teacher  who 
has  had  it  in  charge ;  2.  Because  it  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
between  the  former  and  present  methods  of  conducting  public  schools 
in  the  cities  of  this  country,  and  may  properly  be  considered  an 
epoch  indicating  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new.  It  should 
have  full  credit  for  the  service  it  has  performed. 
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From  fhe  extreme,  on  the  one  hand,  of  minglhig  all  ages  and  at- 
tainments in  the  same  school  under  one  teacher,  with  his  score  or 
more  of  pupil  assistants,  we  pass  to  notioe  the  system  now  in  use, 
which  aims  to  secure  the  most  rigid  classification  in  attainments  and 
capability  for  progress ;  to  determine,  also,  the  maximum  number  of 
pupils  which  one  teacher  can  most  advantageously  instruct 

The  graded  system,  which  now  prevails  in  cities  and  towns  where 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  methods  of  instruction,  was 
introduced  into  New  Haven  about  thirteen  years  ago ;  and  the  first 
building  prepared  and  devoted  to  test  its  value,  was  that  known  as 
the  Webster  School,  which  was  opened  August  29, 1853.  The  Eaton, 
Wooster  and  Dwight  have  been  erected  in  succession,  as  the  increase 
of  the  city  has  required  more  school  room.  Each  building  is  designed 
to  accommodate  about  six  hundred  children,  so  divided  into  conven- 
ient rooms  as  to  accommodate  about  fifty  pupils  in  each,  under  the 
care  of  a  female  teacher,  who  is  made  responsible  for  their  instruction 
and  general  improvement.  Throughout  the  twelve  rooms,  from  the 
youngest,  or  alphabet  class,  up  to  the  highest,  the  whole  under  the 
charge  of  a  master,  the  aim  is  to  classify  the  pupils,  according  to 
attainments,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  equality  in  each.  By  experi- 
ence it  is  found  that  only  two  classes  are  necessary  for  each  room ; 
and  for  many  exercises  these  are  united  in  one.  The  Principal  is 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  building, 
in  addition  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  his  own  class,  and  to  him  all 
the  teachers  are  made  responsible  for  the  observance  of  all  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  satis&ctory 
progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  supervision,  classification  and  subdivision 
of  labor  are  obvious. 

1.  The  government  and  discipline  is  rendered  more  effective. 

2.  A  greater  uniformity  is  secured  among  a  large  number  of 
pupils  and  teachers  in  regard  to  order,  methods  of  teaching,  modes 
of  recitation  and  general  progress,  than  is  possible  in  ungraded 
schools. 

3.  The  ability  of  each  teacher,  and  the  actual  results  accomplished, 
are  more  readily  discerned. 

4.  The  actual  progress  of  each  pupil,  and  the  relative  advancement 
of  classes,  can  be  more  easily  and  clearly  determined. 
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6.  The  control  of  the  teacher  over  the  habits,  the  maoners  and 
morals  of  the  children  is  strengthened* 

6.  A  comparison  between  the  different  schools  of  the  same  grades 
can  be  made  more  aocorately. 

The  Webster,  Eaton,  Wooster  and  Dwight  are  the  only  schools  of 
strictly  eqnal  rank  in  respect  to  the  number  of  rooms  and  classifica- 
tion. Yet  the  Washington  Is  among  the  fhlly  graded  schools,  having 
eight  rooms.  The  grades  are  lesd  perfect  only  in  this,  that  the  num- 
btf  being  smaller,  each  room  must  necessarily  comprise  pupils  of 
greater  yariety  of  attainment.  All  other  schools  in  the  district,  of 
two  or  more  rooms,  are  graded,  in  like  manner,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit ;  and  a  prescribed  scheme  of  studies  is  provided  for  the 
whole,  which  all  are  required  to  follow,  and  by  which  the  actaal  pro- 
gress of  each  grade  and  class  can  be  marked  with  a  good  degree  of 
exactness. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  numerous  educational  experiments 
tried  and  systems  adopted,  in  this  country,  in  the  search  for  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  New  Haven  has 
secured  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  this 
community  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  common  school. 
Undoubtedly  defects  will  be  found  and  improvements  made ;  but  the 
foundation  is  laid  and  the  work  so  far  advanced  that,  under  a  prudent 
and  wise  administration,  in  the  future,  the  best  of  results  can  be  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

To  those  who  have  expended  their  time,  thought  and  labor  in  devis- 
ing plans,  erecting  edifices,  and  perfecting  the  system,  great  credit  is 
due  for  the  fidelity  and  skill  manifested  in  everything  to  which  they 
have  laid  their  hands.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  name  those 
who  gave  impulse  to  this  great  and  excellent  work,  who  have  so 
faithfully  and  successfully  guarded  the  educational  interests  of  New 
Haven,  and  brought  the  present  system  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  to  make  it  a  most  valuable  element  of  prosperity  to  the  city. 

THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  basis  of  all  action  in  relation  to  the  public  school  system  is 
found  in  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  instruction  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  statute  of  the  State  requhres  that  the  "district  committee 
shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  ascertain  the  name  of  every 
person  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age,  who  shall  belong  to  such 
district  on  the  first  Monday  of  said  month.''    The  following  are  the 
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retorns  made  by  the  persons  employed  to  make  the  enumeration  dnr* 
ing  the  last  ten  years : 

No.  trxomenUA. 

Jan.  1857, 6,285»  Increase  over  the  prevlons  year,  169 

"  1858, 6,144,  Decrease  "  "  "  "  141 

"  1859 6,657,  Increase  ••  "  "  '•  513 

"  1860, 7,127,        "  "  "  «  "  470 

"  1861 7,525,         "  ••  "  "  "  398 

"  1862, 7,516,  Decrease  "  "  "  "  9 

"  1863, 7,656,  Increase  "  "  "  "  140 

"  1864, 8,116,         "  "  "  "  "  460 

•'  1865, 8,410,         "  "  "  "  "  294 

"  1866 9,031.         "  "  "  "  "  621 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  largest  number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  16  years,  and  the  greatest  increase,  were  found  in  the 
last  enumeration  in  January  of  the  present  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  additional  information  from  the  annual  enumera- 
tion, the  Board  directed  the  canvassers,  in  January  last,  to  make 
additional  inquiries.    The  following  are  some  of  the  results : 

The  whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen years,  in  January,  1866,  was 9,031 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have  been  in  the  public  schools 
during  any  part  of  the  year,  according  to  the  best  information 
to  be  obtained  from  the  statements  of  parents,  was, 4,532 

The  whole  number  in  private  schools, 2,145 

The  number  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  no  school  during  the 

year, 2,327 

From  the  last  number  certain  deductions  should  be  made : 

1.  By  a  rule  of  the  Board,  children  under  five  years  of  age 

are  not  received  into  the  public  schools,  although  enu- 
merated.   Of  this  class  the  number  reported  is 843 

2.  Of  those  not  in  school  but  employed,  or  out  for  good 

cause, 610 

Total 1,453 

Number  between  five  and  sixteen  years,  out  of  school  

without  any  known  valid  reason, .-. 874 

Of  course,  the  results  of  such  investigations  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately accurate.    Still,  it  furnishes  more  definite  data  than  wo  have 
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berotofiMre  pooneopod,  to  deiermfaie  how  many  negteded,  aiitaiigfai» 
vagnnt  obOdren  are  roaming  our  streets,  present  nnjsanoes  to  eveiy 
neighborhood  where  they  may  chance  to  be;  preparing  to  become 
criminals  hereafter  to  sooorge  the  commonity  and  fill  onr  prisonF. 
From  the  874  children  out  of  school  witiiout  any  apparent  or  satis- 
fiMstory  cause,  a  deduction  may  be  made,  but  how  large  there  are  no 
meaos  of  determining  with  much  accuracy.  Many  parents  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  place  their  children  in  school,  either  public  or  private, 
at  so  early  an  age  as  five  years.  They  prefer  to  give  them  greater 
freedom  for  physical  action,  and  to  provide  what  instruction  may 
seem  desirable  at  home.  The  number  between  five  and  seven  years 
of  this  class  may  be  pretty  safely  estimated  at  one  fourth  the  number 
of  those  out  of  school  without  known  cause,  which  would  reduce 
that  number  to  about  650.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  re- 
ported as  being  in  school  during  some  part  of  the  year,  it  is  well 
known  that  tew  of  them  are  members  of  any  school  bat  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  year,  and  are  found  in  company  with  those  who  are 
never  seen  within  the  walls  of  the  school  room,  so  that  they  receive 
very  little  instruction  but  that  of  a  most  pemicioas  character, 
obtained  in  common  with  their  comrades  in  the  "street  school."  If 
therefore  we  allow  the  latter  class  to  offset  the  former,  we  have  at 
least  as  large  a  number  as  stated  above,  of  children  who  receive  no 
instruction,  in  the  public  orpr(;irate  school,  and  upon  whom  ''home 
injiuence "  is  but  little  better  than  that  exerted  upon  them  in  the 
streets.  Whatever  it  may  actually  be,  the  number  is  altogether  too 
large,  of  children  of  school-going  age  who  are  completely  outnde  of 
school  influence,  destitute  of  parental  control,  without  regular  or 
useful  employment,  daily  exposed  to  evil  influences  which  lead  them 
into  temptations  and  confirm  vicious  habits,  until  crime  of  every  kind 
becomes  habitual  and  easy. 

Should  the  inquiry  be  urged,  why  so  many  children  as  above  indi* 
cated  are  entirely  without  instruction  and  non-attendants  upon  the 
public  schools,  no  very  direct  or  definite  reply  can  be  made.  Doubt- 
less it  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
families  are  placed  to  which  these  children  belong.  Want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  even  an  elementary  education,  on  the  part  of 
parents,  may  have  had  its  influence.  Unremitted  toil  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  family,  has  doubtless  compelled  many  parents 
to  neglect  attention  to  the  habits  and  culture  of  their  children,  who 
have  been  left  to  seek  their  pleasure  without  control,  exposed  to 
temptations  and  the  influence  of  companions  of  doubtful  or  positively 
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Tioions  oliaraoter.  Many  obildren,  b^rn  in  the  mtdat  of  degfadatioa 
cafosed  by-  ignoraiioey  dissipation  and  vice  in  varioos  fonns,  early 
beoome  wanderers  in  our  streets,  and  agents  to  oontaminate  and  mis- 
lead those  who  might  otherwise  have  done  welL  In  short»  they  seem 
to  follow  the  natural  downward  tendenoy  of  hnman  nature,  in  the 
absence  of  better  influences  to  restrain  or  encourage  to  a  more  ele- 
yaled  course  of  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  praiseworthy  efforts  haye  been  made  within  a 
few  years,  by  some  of  tiie  benevolent  ladies  of  the  dty,  to  gather 
these  neglected  children  and  provide  instruction  for  them.  In  due 
time  their  labors  have  been  recognized  by  the  Board,  and  the  compa- 
nies of  children  thus  collected  have  been  adopted  as  special  schools. 
The  State  Street  school,  begun  and  conducted  for  a  long  time  under 
very  discouraging  circumstances,  has  now  become  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  under  its  very  worthy  and  devoted  teachers 
has  attained  a  highly  commendable  character  for  scholarship  and  de- 
portment Perhaps  no  labor  of  love  has  been  more  properly  bestowed ; 
none  producmg  more  gratifying  results  than  are  manifest  in  the  work 
of  this  special  school.  In  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  tliem- 
selves  there  instructed,  in  the  reflex  influence  through  the  children 
upon  the  families  at  home,  in  the  higher  spheres  of  usefulness  and 
respectability  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  fill  in  future  life,  in  the 
inestimable  gain  to  the  community  in  ^ving  so  many  citizens  tndned 
to  a  higher  sense  of  propriety  and  justice,  instead  of  so  many  vaga- 
bonds, as  they  might  have  been  if  they  had  been  lefb  in  their  ignorance 
to  surrounding  evil  influences,  there  is  a  rich  compensation  for  all 
that  has  been  done,  and  great  encouragement  for  an  earnest  and  gen- 
erous effort  in  the  future,. by  private  and  public  benefactions. 

Another  school,  somewhat  similar  in  its  character,  on  Vernon 
Street,  has  been  gathered  chiefly  through  the  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher  and  one  or  two  benevolent  friends  assisting  him.  With 
limited  accommodations,  laboring  under  many  disadvantages,  he  has 
drawn  together  and  instructed  a  class  of  children,  during  the  past 
three  ur  four  years,  who  were>  not  likely  to  become  connected  with 
other  schools  where  the  requirements  are  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Many  are  children  of  parents  whose  means  of  support  are  limited, 
and  by  devoting  a  portion  of  the  day  to  school  duties  and  the  re- 
mainder to  labor,  are  enabled  to  make  fair  advancement  in  their 
studies,  while  they  render  necessary  assistance  at  home.  By  degrees 
they  form  habits  of  application ;  learn,  in  some  measure,  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  knowledge,  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety,  and 
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become  qualified  to  be  transferred  to  more  advanced  schools,  or  to 
go  into  bnsiness  much  better  prepared  for  a  suocessfdl  performance 
of  their  duties  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  aid  thus  afford- 
ed them. 

These  two  special  schools  have  been  noticed  in  this  connection 
mainly  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  children 
who  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  schools,  and  to  suggest  a  practical 
way  of  reaching  them.  The  work  to  be  done  for  this  class  is  pecaliar 
in  its  nature,  which  can  never  be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  admin- 
istration of  the  Board  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  Benevo- 
lence, co5perating  with  authority,  may  here  have  an  exceedingly 
important  and  encouraging  field  of  labor.  No  work  more  hamane  or 
christian  can  employ  the  hearts  and  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  do 
good  to  others  less  favored  than  themselves,  than  to  search  out  the 
worthy  poor,  whose  waking  thoughts  and  weary  labors  of  each  day 
are  all  directed  to  secure  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  their  families. 
It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  many  parents  were  to  be 
found  who  have  kept  their  children  at  home  because  they  could  not 
famish  them  with  suitable  clothing  to  appear  respectably  among  their 
companions.  A  little  sympathy,  kind  encouragement  or  material  aid, 
might  save  many  a  child,  under  such  circumstances,  from  surrounding 
teniptations.  A  single  individual  thus  rescued  from  a  life  of  blank 
ignorance,  or  polluting  crime,  and  raised  to  become  an  intelligent,  use- 
ful dtizen,  would  be  worthy  of  all  effort  Who  can  say  how  many, 
for  the  want  of  a  proper  influence  at  the  beginning,  are  useless  mem- 
bers of  the  Community,  or  pests  to  society,  requiring  constant,  vigilant 
attention  of  the  police  force  and  courts  of  jastice? 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  original  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the 
public  school  system  to  supply  such  facilities  for  learning  that  none 
should  fail  to  receive  a  good  common  school  education.  It  was  an 
established  principle  with  them,  that  the  stability  of  the  government 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  community, 
must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  They  deemed  an 
ignorant  population  not  merely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  society, 
but  positively  dangerous.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  that  in  their  legislation  in  behalf  of  education  they 
not  only  furnished  aids  and  encouragements  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  but  decreed  severe  penalties  for  its  neglect.  If  the  prin- 
ciple was  a  correct  one  at  the  beginning,  it  is  certain  that  there  has 
been  no  period  since  in  which  it  was  apparent  that  a  self-governing 
people  could  dispense  with  intelligence,  or  long  endure,  without  hojury, 
a  large  amount  of  ignorance  with  all  its  concomitant  evils. 
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Self  protootioiiy  as  well  as  benevolenoe  and  hamaniiyy  would  seem 
to  demand  efficient  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  destitute  of  instruction,  in  our  city.  The  Board  will,  without 
doubt,  do  all  that  is  in  their  power,  or  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do ; 
but  the  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens  is  desirable  and  essential  to 
ensure  success. 

Thus  far  I  have  adverted  to  that  dass  of  parents  whose  straitened 
circumstances  and  domestic  cares  prevent  them  from  bestowing  upon 
their  children  those  advantages  for  improvement  which  they  would 
gladly  have  them  enjoy. 

But  are  there  not  others  whose  neglect  is  less  Justifiable ;  whose 
example  is  pernicious ;  who  are  themselves  reckless  of  obligation  to 
the  community  around  them,  and  leave  their  children  to  every  evil 
influence,  if  they  do  not  lead  them  directly  into  the  way  to  vice  1  In 
the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth  such  parents  were  deemed  so 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  that  magistrates  were  charged  to 
exercise  their  authority  to  prevent  them  from  inflicting  injury  upon 
their  families  and  indirectly  upon  all  over  whom  they  might  exert  an 
influence.  We  have  that  same  law,  substantially,  embodied  in  the 
statutes  of  the  present  time,  which  declares  that  magistrates  **  shall 
inspect  the  conduct  of  heads  of  families,  and  if  they  find  any  who 
neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their  care,  they  may  ad- 
monish them  to  attend  to  their  duty ;  and  if  they  continue  to  be 
negligent,  whereby  the  children  grow  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  they 
shall,  with  the  advice  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  take  such  children 
from  their  parents,  and  bind  them  out  to  some  proper  master,  that 
they  may  be  properly  educated  and  brought  up  in  some  lawful  calling 
or  employment." 

Has  any  parent  a  right  to  send  out  upon  the  community  ignorant, 
vicious  children,  soon  to  become  grown  up  adepts  in  crime  t  Is  there 
any  more  effectual  mode  of  diminishing  the  number  of  adult  criminals 
than  by  properly  educating  every  child  t 

If  the  recent  report  of  the  canvassers  of  l^e  city  is  correct;  if  so 
large  a  number  of  children  are  growing  up  among  us  without  instruc- 
tion and  many  without  restraint,  does  not  the  fiE^ct  demand,  at  least,  a 
careful  investigation  ?  And  if  a  remedy  cannot  be  found  short  of  the 
law,  does  not  the  present  good  of  the  community  demand  its  applica- 
tion ;  Do  not  the  future  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  children 
themselves,  demand  it  ?  Will  not  the  next  generation  hold  us  respon- 
sible for  the  evil  transmitted  through  our  neglect  1 
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BEYIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  in  my  power,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  institute  any  com* 
parison  between  the  results  of  the  year  just  closed  and  those  of  any 
former  year,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  sohools.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  no  unusual  or  serious  obstacles  have  in|erYened  to  im- 
pede their  progress ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant,  gratifying 
evidence  of  a  steady  advance  in  the  perfecting  of  the  whole  system. 
Teachers  have,  generally,  been  futhfiil  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  required;  have  been  earnest  to  hitroduce  improvements  and 
discard  errors  in  their  methods  of  teaching  and  government,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

From  a  recently  published  catalogue  it  appears  that  **  The  Public 
High  School,  of  New  Haven,  was  established  in  May,  of  1859. 
For  some  time  before  there  had  been  in  the  Webster  and  Eaton  Pub- 
lie  Schools,  classes  in  High  School  studies.  These  classes  were 
brought  together  at  the  time  given  above,  in  the  building  then  known 
as  the  '  Young  Men's  Institute.'  At  the  same  time  a  new  class  of 
scholars,  that  desured  to  begin  advanced  studies,  was  admitted  from 
the  same  two  schools,  and  from  the  Hillhouse  and  Washington  Public 
Schools. 

**  The  sdiool  was  removed  in  January,  1863,  to  its  present  location, 
the  Hillhouse  School  building,  or  the  old  'Lancasterian  School 
House.'" 

A  Preparatory  Department,  or  Latin  School,  occupies  a  room  In 
the  same  building,  and  **  was  opened  in  September,  1863.  By  means 
of  this  school  the  study  of  Latin  is  begun  much  earlier  than  could 
otherwise  be  done  in  the  public  sohools.  The  ordinary  English  stud- 
ies are  pursued  at  the  same  time  with  the  Latin.  It  is  connected 
with  the  High  School,  the  teachers  of  the  two  schools  interchanging 
worlc  as  circumstances  may  demand." 

During  the  past  year,  the  High  School  has  probably  performed 
about  its  ordinary  work  of  previous  years.  There  has  been  the  same 
degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  instruction  given,  which  has  character- 
izedthe  school  from  the  beginning.  The  attendance  has  been  some- 
what larger  than  the  average  of  former  years ;  especially  during  the 
last  term,  when  the  number  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
Including  the  Latin  school  forty-one,  reached  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.    Since  its  organization,  only  a  temporary  provision 
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appears  to  have  been  made  for  its  aooommodation,  eitiier  in  the 
buildings  in  which  it  has  been  located,  or  in  the  coarse  of  instruction. 

The  rooms  now  occupied  are  badly  ventilated,  small,  inconyeniently 
arranged,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  such  a  school.  During  the 
past  term,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pupils  have  been  obliged  to  study  at 
home  for  wan^of  room.  Nor  does  it  seem  quite  appropriate  to  mingle 
on  the  same  premises,  one  hundred  and  fifty  primary  children  with  as 
many  more  of  such  an  age  as  are  found  in  the  High  School, 

A  long  list  of  studies  is  named  which  may  be  taught;  but  pupils 
can  never  look  forward  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ' 
when  they  can  take  up  any  particular  branches,  nor  whether  they  can 
ever  study  them  all,  however  long  they  may  remain,  because  no  defi- 
nite regular  course  of  studies  has  ever  been  prescribed. 

The  matter  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  High  School  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Board ;  and  whatever  shall  be  their  decis- 
ion with  regard  to  its  ftiture  management,  it  will  be  both  my  pleasure 
and  duty  to  give  my  hearty  codperation  to  make  it  an  efficient  depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven. 

GBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

The  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  have  evinced  a  familiar 
acquaintance  both  with  the  duties  devolving  on  themselves  and  the 
teaehers  in  the  subordinate  departments  under  their  charge;  have 
been  prompt  and  efficient  in  their  histruotion  and  supervision,  and 
have  manifested  a  ready  and  cheerful  codperation  in  all  proposed 
improvements.  Their  schools  are  doing  excellent  work.  With  a 
single  exception,  the  Principals  are  the  same  as  last  year.  Mr.  Henry 
Sabin  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Eaton  School,  and  took  charge  of 
it  at  the  begmning  of  the  fedl  term.  His  education  and  previous  suc- 
cessful experience,  as  a  teaoherr  gave  satisfactory  assurance  of  his 
literary  and  executive  ability  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  the  position. 
The  results  of  the  past  year  have  fiilly  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  in  making  the  appointment.  Under  bis  supervision  the 
school  has  moved  on  quietly,  efficiently  and  prosperously.  A  recent 
subdivision  of  the  rooms  on  the  third  fioor  in  the  Eaton  will  give 
twelve  rooms  to  the  whole  building,  instead  of  ten  as  heretofor^^  hi- 
creasing  its  capacity  by  the  addition  of  about  fifty  seats.  A  similar 
change  in  the  Webster  School  has  also  been  made,  giving  twelve 
rooms  instead  of  eleven,  as  before.  The  four  large  Grammar  Schools 
will  now  have  an  equal  number  of  school  rooms,  graded  and  classified 
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aibrd  better  opportunities  for  estimating  their  rdatiTe  progress. 

VACANT   BEATS  AND  PB0M0TI0K8. 

At  tke  beginning  of  the  year  many  vacant  seats  were  found  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  nearly  all  the  larger  schools,  while  the  lower  rooms, 
ospedaUy  in  the  primary  departments,  were  crowded,  and  many  ap- 
plicants were  rejected  for  want  of  room.  It  became  necessary  to  fill 
the  nnoconpied  seats  by  promotion,  which  relieved  the  prassare  below, 
bat  serioasly  reduced  tiie  grade  of  soholarsbip  in  all  the  upper  daases. 
Considerable  time  will  be  required  to  elevate  these  grades  to  their 
proper  standard,  but  fair  progress  has  already  been  made.  The  va- 
cant seats  at  the  close  of  this  year  are  more  equally  distributed  and 
are  fewer  in  number  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  A  wholesale  promo- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  again  be  required. 

The  greatest  pressure  has  been  experienced  at  the  Eaton  and 
HUlhouse  Schools  at  which,  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  appli- 
cants have  been  denied  admission  during  the  year,  for  want  of  seats. 
The  additional  room  obtained  by  the  recent  reconstruction  of  the 
Eaton  building  will  relieve  the  pressure  in  a  degree ;  but,  until  the 
Fair  street  primary  house  shall  be  ready  for  use,  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  receive  all  applicants. 

The  section  of  the  dty  which  the  Eaton  and  Hillhouse  Schools  are 
designed  to  accommodate,  would,  undoubtedly,  fill  a  primary  building 
«t  once,  located  somewhere  north  of  Grove  and  east  of  Orange  streets. 
The  policy  of  erecting  such  buildings  at  points  easily  accessible,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  primary  children,  and  to  act  as  **feeder9  '* 
for  contiguous  Grammar  schools  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Young 
ohildren  should  not  be  required  to  travel  far  from  their  homes  to 
reach  the  school.  When  old  enough  to  Join  classes  in  the  Grammar 
School  the  distance  they  will  need  to  travel  will  not  be  objectionable. 
By  such  an  arrangement,  also,  the  advanced  classes  can  be  more 
readily  equalized  and  kept  full,  in  the  large  schools. 

CHANGE    OF  TEACHERS. 

A  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstades 
to  progress,  where  a  definite  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  limited 
time.  In  no  class  of  sdiools  is  the  loss  more  perceptible  than  in 
those  that  are  graded.  Number  three  in  the  Wooster  and  number 
eight  in  the  Webster  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  each  having 
had  no  less  than  four  different  teachers  during  the  year.    Both  are 
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now  satiB&otorily,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  permanently  sniq^lied.  Va- 
oaDcies  have  occurred  elBewhere  from  sadden  and  nnapeoted  resigna- 
tioDs,  occasioning  embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  school,  which 
induced  the  Board  to  adopt  the  rule  to  withhold  a  teacher's  pay 
unless  reasonable  nodce  should  be  given  of  mtention  to  resign. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  suffered  temporary  interruption,  mostly 
in  the  primary  rooms,  from  the  prevalence  of  diseases  to  which 
children  are  subject.  The  numerous  absences  have  been  annoying 
and  discouraging  to  the  teachers,  while  they  lasted,  and  to  sickness 
may  be  attributed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  irregular  attendance 
which  has  been  charged  to  some  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  aggregate  of  half  days  lost  by  absence-— 
(see  appendix,)— a  very  commendable  desire  has  been  manifested  in 
many  schools,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  to  present  an  improved 
record  of  attendance. 

OOLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

Separate  schools  for  the  colored  children  have  been  sustained  far 
back  in  the  history  of  the  public  school  system  of  New  Haven. 
Much  has  been  done  by  benevolent  citizens  to  encourage  this  class  of 
the  population  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  great  credit  is  due  them  for 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  principal  school  provided  for 
colored  children  on  Goffe  street.  A  beautiful,  convenient,  well-fur* 
nlshed  edifice  has  been  erected  for  their  use  by  the  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  citizens,  and  the  Board,  having  adopted  it  as  one  of  the 
public  schools,  have  made  the  same  provision  as  for  the  graded 
schools,  in  the  appointment  of  a  male  Principal,  with  faithful,  compe- 
tent assistants.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Boot,  an  experienced  and  successful 
teacher  of  a  Grammar  School  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  it ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September  last. 

The  school  comprises  three  grades ;  of  which  the  Principal  has 
charge  of  the  older  pupQs,  assisted  by  Miss  Benton ;  Miss  Christie 
has  the  intermediate  or  second  grade.  A  primary  room  was  opened 
early  in  the  year,  in  the  old  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Groffe 
street  School  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Bradley,  where 
the  number  has  been  as  large  as  could  be  well  accommodated,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  quite  uniform. 

The  experience  of  a  year  has  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  who 
have  observed  the  operations  of  the  school,  that  very  commendable 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils.  It  was  difficult,  at  the  outset, 
to  secure  such  a  gradation  and  classification  as  was  desirable ;  very 
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imperftot  ideu  of  saboiAistion  eiistad  in  flie  mfaidB  of  the  diOdrai, 
aad  their  haMlB  of  mfiotal  applioalioa  and  sense  of  propriety  in  do* 
portmeni  were  anytidng  but  enooonging  to  tlie  teachers.  Batevideot 
improvement  lias  been  made  dnring  tilie  last  part  of  the  year.  A 
good  degree  of  seholanUp  lias  been  developed ;  self-reepeot  has  been 
oalttvated ;  quietness,  good  order  and  prompt  obedienoe  have  beoome 
quite  natoral  in  tlie  school  room.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
this  school  maynot»  in  due  time,  take  rank  with  the  best  graded 
schools  in  the  city. 

This  school  is  located  in  asection  of  the  district  pecnliaily  &vora« 
ble  for  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  popnlalion  residing  in  the  city. 
If  the  policy  of  contmaing  colored  schods  in  separate  organizations 
is  to  be  preserved,  the  children  of  this  class  should  have  privil^^es 
equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of  other  schools.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
Board  to  furnish  every  frcility  needful  to  this  end.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  symyathies  of  many  benevolent  dtizens  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  colored  people,  for  their  improvement,  the  advantages  are  likely 
to  be  quite  superior,  in  some  respects,  to  those  of  the  other  schools. 
Among  them  is  the  establishment  of  a  valuable  library,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation,  for  the  use  of  the  pupQs  and  their  parents.  Suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  intelligent,  hearty  codperation  of  parents  in 
requiring  regular  attendance  and  a  prompt  and  cheerAil  compliance 
witii  all  requirements  in  the  school,  whether  made  by  the  teaohera  or 
the  school  authorities. 

The  only  other  public  school  for  colored  children  is  that  located  in 
Carlisle  street  The  namber  in  attendance  is  small  and  irregular. 
The  teacher  does  all  she  can  to  draw  the  children  into  the  school,  but 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  population  for  which  this  school  is 
provided,  are  not  favorable  for  much  success  or  decided  improvement. 
Her  work  is  *'  a  labor  of  love"  to  the  destitute,  in  a  great  measure. 
The  school  is  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  district,  but  could  not  be 
suspended  without  increasing  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  streets, 
of  which  the  number  is  already  too  great. 

STATE  STREET   SCHOOL. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  this  school.  Located  on  the 
corner  of  two  streets,  in  a  very  noisy,  business  portion  of  the  dty, 
entirely  destitute  of  play  grounds  or  out  buildings,  crowded  into  a 
small  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  in  which  two  teachers  are  obliged  to 
hear  their  recitations  simultaneously ;  with  long,  inconvenient  desks, 
which  admit  of  no  passage  between  them,  the  w<mder  is»  not  so  much 
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that  little  or  no  progress  slioald  be  made  by  the  po]^  ia  leandng*  as 
that  any  diildren  oonld  be  indnoed  to  go  to  such  a  plaoe  day  after 
day  vith  such  regularity  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  four  years. 
That  they  are  children  of  very  poor,  perhaps  degraded  or  even  vicious 
parents,  affords  little  palliation  or  ezonse  for  wretched  aooommoda- 
tions.  If  the  desire  for  improTement  is  so  great  as  to  lead  these 
pupils  to  accept  the  conditions  offered ;  if  they  are  ready,  every  day, 
to  use  the  humble  and  very  limited  provision  made  for  their  instructioii, 
is  there  not  encouragement  for  the  city  to  provide  more  generously, 
that  better  results  may  be  obtained  t  Wliy  should  not  these  children 
bave  all  necessary  means  for  obtaining  such  an  education  as  their  time 
and  oircumstuicee  will  allow,  as  have  been  provided  for  others  1  From 
the  records  of  the  past  five  years,  it  i^ppears  that  the  whole  number 
registered  each  year  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  i  the  aver- 
age number  belongings  has  been  about  seventy ;  and  the  number  of 
seats  $e9eniy»  Of  course,  no  more  would  be  likely  to  attend  than  could 
obtain  seats ;  nor,  indeed,  would  more  be  admitted,  aocordmg  to  the 
rule  adopted  in  all  the  schools.  Less  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  enroUed  have  been  provided  for  at  all.  If  enlaiged,  more 
convenient  and  attractive  accommodatioDS  bad  been  provided,  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  a  larger  number  of  this  class  of  children  would 
have  been  found  in  attendance  ?  And  thus,  might  not  the  large  num- 
ber of  those  reported  as  being  ''in  no  school  during  the  year,"  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  t 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  school  house  on  Fair  street,  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  transfer  the  State  street  School  to  the  Whiting 
street  building,  which  would  furnish  better  accommodations,  but  still 
is  not  large  enough  to  increase  the  number  now  attending  it. 

With  all  the  discouragements  and  disadvantages  named,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sdiool  will  warrant  a  favorable  re^rt.  The  teachers  are 
exceedingly  industrious  and  faithful ;  and  they  inspire  their  pupils 
with  an  earnest  activity,  and  a  deshre  for  improvement,  which  are 
steadily  producing  excellent  results.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  been 
promoted  to  the  Qrammar  Schools,  and  there  is,  evidently,  an  inoreas* 
ing  desire  for  learning  among  the  children  of  that  class  of  our  popu- 
lation, worthy  and  deservmg  of  encouragement. 

DIVISION  STBSBT  AND  0T8TEB  POINT  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  only  schools  which  gain  no  benefit  whatever  from 
the  system  of  grading.  They  are  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  district,  and  comprise  the  primary  children  making  their  first 
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attempts  at  leani^  the  alphabet,  and  the  older  abmt  oompIeUng 
their  atteodanoe  at  adhool,  with  all  agee  and  stagpea  of  adyanoemeiit 
interveoiiig.  The  ocmeeqnenoe  is,  an  niter  impoeaiUlity  to  redaoe  flie 
aiimber  of  olasaea  within  a  reasonaUe  limit.  With  fifteen  or  twenty 
racitatioiia  to  hoM  in  a  day,  a  teacher  cannot  be  veiy  thorough,  nor 
can  the  school  be  expected  to  make  snoh  progress  as  is  defied. 

The  Division  street  District  claims  to  bave  pupils  enough  for  two 
schools.  It  is  quite  evident,  at  least,  that  it  has  toe  many  for  one. 
By  direction  of  the  Board  the  number  admitted  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year  has  been  limited  to  fifty,  which  is  a  larger  number  than 
one  teacher  can  thorougly  Instruct,  with  its  present  mixed  chazaoter. 
Whenever  a  suitable  room  can  be  obtained  it  will  be  advisable  to  open 
another  school,  by  which  the  classification  of  the  present  school  wfll 
be  greatly  improved,  and  a  large  number  of  (Mdren  will  be  enabled 
to  gain  admission  who  are  now  excluded. 

The  Oyster  Point  School  is  small,  and  therefore  suffers  less  from 
the  variety  of  ages  and  attainments  of  the  pupils.  The  locality  is  so 
isolated  that  there  appears  to  be  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  provided 
with  the  advantages  of  the  graded  schools.  It  has  made  &ir  progress 
during  the  year. 

IBBEGULABITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  evQ  influence  which  most  effectually  retards  the  progress  of 
the  sdiools  and  paralyzes  the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers,  is  irregular 
aiiendanee.  Pupils  cannot  be  instructed  who  are  not  present  to  be 
taught  Every  lesson  omitted  cripples  the  scholar  in  attempting  to 
advance,  and  renders  his  future  efforts  more  laborious.  The  lessons 
lost,  if  regained  at  all,  must  be  recovered  by  perfonnbig  the  work  of 
two  days  in  one,  whiob  is  usually  an  impossibility  ;  by  extra  study 
out  of  school  hours,  which  is  rarely  done  by  those  who  are  firequently 
absent;  or,  by  extra  labor  of  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  r^ular 
instruction  of  the  class.  If  done  in  the  usual  recitation  hour,  the 
whole  class  must  be  hindered,  to  thebr  detriment  both  in  loss  of  time 
and  instruction;  for  while  they  are  f&miUar  with  the  topic  whiuh  the 
teacher  is  now  compelled  to  explak  to  the  absentee,  having  learned  it 
at  the  recitation  when  the  scholar  was  absent,  all  the  other  members 
are  obliged  to  remain  idle  durbg  the  time  occupied  by  the  teacher 
with  the  delinquent  scholar.  Thus  the  present  lesson  must  be 
m^lected  by  the  entire  class,  making  the  loss  almost  equivalent  to  the 
result  of  absence  by  the  whole.  But  such  a  practice  does  such  mald- 
fest  u^ustioe  to  the  ragular,  iUthful  members  of  the  school  that 
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teachers  can  hardly  be  jaatified  in  attompting  tMh  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Another  method  is  to  keep  the  pupil  after  sohooli  to  learn  the  lesson 
and  reoelTe  the  instmotion  which  has  been  given  already  to  the  class. 
Bat  this  requires  the  teacher  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  absence,  by 
which,  overburdened  with  extra  labor,  the  teacher  directly  and  the 
whole  school  indirectly,  are  to  suffer  loss.    This,  also,  is  unjust. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  lost  lessons  are  irrecoverable,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  pupil  to  a  lower  grade.  The  probable 
result  will  be  discouragement,  less  effort  to  learn,  loss  of  interest  in 
school  exercises,  increased  inclination  to  mischief,  disinclination  to 
attend  school,  truancy,  and  finally  leaving  school  prematurely,  to 
suffer  throughout  the  whole  of  mature  life  the  inconvenience  of  a 
limited  education. 

The  remedy  for  the  correction  of  this  serious  evil  rests  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  parents.  But  either  is  nearly 
helpless  without  the  aid  and  codperation  of  the  other.  Both  working 
cordially  and  constantly  together  will  seldom  fail  of  success. 

It  is  a  good  qualification  of  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  render  the  school 
room  and  all  school  exercises  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  pupils. 
While  the  children  should  never  be  allowed  to  think  that  learning  can 
be  obtained  without  labor,  their  efforts  can  be  so  sustained  by  the  in- 
terest which  the  earnest  skillful  teacher  can  create,  that  labor  becomes 
a  pleasure  to  them.  When  the  objects  they  are  striving  for  possess  a 
value  and  beauty  in  their  estimation,  they  work  to  secure  them  as  men 
delve  in  the  gold  mine,  or  struggle  to  secure  a  good  name  among  their 
fellow  men.  Ghildren  are  but  men  and  women  of  a  younger  growth. 
Whether  it  be  a  test  of  a  teacher's  qualifications  or  not,  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  pupils  daily  to  their  duties  and  inspire  them  with  enthusiasm 
In  all  their  exercises,  and  love  for  the  school,  it  certainly  is  a  power 
greatly  to  be  coveted ;  and  other  things  being  equal,  should  determine 
the  choice  in  the  promotion  or  selection  of  a  teacher  for  a  position. 
A  lively  sympathy  with  the  warm  hearts  of  children,  and  ingenuity  in 
contriving  brief  exercises  to  be  interspersed  when  cbrcumstances  seem 
to  require  them,  or  to  be  able  to  add  some  interesting  illustration  to 
the  severer  duties,  will  rarely  fail  to  produce  gratifying  results  in 
preventing  absences. 

An  occasional  call  upon  parents  of  absentees  is,  often,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  for  correcting  the  habit  of  irregular  attendance. 
Both  teachers  and  parents  sometimes  obtain,  from  a  brief  visit,  in- 
ftVmation  which  proves  mutually  beneficial  to  the  parties.  The 
teacher  learns  the  position  and  condition  of  the  family ;  whether  the 
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abeenoe  b  dae  to  a  Uok  of  interest  in  the  iDtdlectaal  improTement  of 
the  child,  on  the  part  of  one  or  both  the  parents ;  to  negligent  habits 
in  the  family,  to  poverty,  oppreesiye  oares  and  labors,  or  habits  of 
Tioe.  Pity,  rather  than  oensoie,  vfll  sometiaies  he  liestowed  upon 
the  child,  when  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  &mily,  at  home,  are  known. 
Long  boried  self-respect  may  be  awakened  when  it  is  felt  that  flie 
teacher  takes  a  kiodly  interest  hi  the  family.  A  new  ambition  may  be 
aroused  which  shall  permsnently  correct  the  evil  with  which  the 
teacher  has  long  been  yainly  contending  at  schooL  What  a  reflex 
influence,  too,  is  here  exerted  by  the  school  upon  the  &mily,  to  en* 
lighten,  eleyato  and  humanize.  A  mutual  understsndmg  between 
teacher  and  parent,  and  a  mutual  interest  in  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished,  can  never  fail  to  produce  thejhappiest  efiecte  for  both. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  teacher  cannot  find  time  to  call  upon 
parente,  the  answer  is,  that  many  teachers  do  find  time,  and  are 
abundantly  compensated  in  relief  from  perplexity  and  discouragemente 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Only  resolution  to  do  it,  is 
needed. 

But  the  responsibility  is  primarily  with  parente,  to  see  that  their 
children  are  in  regular  attendance  upon,  and  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of,  school  duties.  Parente  should  consider  all  the  cfarcumstences 
of  the  children  and  the  family  when  they  are  called  to  decide  whether 
a  child  shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school;  nor  should  a 
trifling  consideration  induce  them  to  allow  the  absence.  Sickness 
is  the  chief,  indeed  almost  sole,  valid  reason.  There  is  a  binding 
contract,  tacit  and  implied  though  it  majr  be,  between  the  parent 
who  sends  a  chUd  to  school,  and  the  authorities  who  furnish  school 
facilities.  The  former  sends  with  the  expectoUon  of  receiving  a 
benefit;  the  latter  can  confer  it  only  on  condition  of  attendance. 
The  parent  cannot  justlyaUow  even  an  occasional  absence,  except 
from  absolute  necessity ;  because  hojuiy  is  done  to  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  and  it  tends  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  the 
schools  are  esteblished.  Moreover,  the  right  of  the  teacher  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  He  assumes  the  responsibility  of  giving  satisfactory  ' 
instruction ;  but  with  the  expectetion,  of  course,  that  the  pupil  shall 
give  the  requisite  time  and  effort  on  his  part.  But  failing  to  do  so,  the 
teacher  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  perform  his  duty  success- 
fully, not  only  to  the  absentee,  but  to  all  others  under  his  charge,  and 
so  his  reputetion  as  a  teacher  is  put  to  hazard,  and  his  means  of 
procuring  a  livelihood  imperiled. 
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A  referanoe  to  the  table  showing  the  abwnoes,  fta,  will  satislPjr  any 
one  that  the  loss  to  the  schools  is  groat  enough  to  demand  earnest 
attention.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  27»245  half  days  wero  loet  during  the 
last  term ;  which  is  equivalent  to  the  absence  of  about  two  hundred 
and  tixty  scholaro  through  the  entire  term,  each  day,  from  all  the 
schools.  It  is  equal  to  more  than  Jive  schools  of  fifty  scholars  each. 
And  pecuniarily,  if  the  (iverage  pay  of  the  five  teachers  should  be 
S400  each,  the  cash  loss  may  be  estimated  at  ttoo  thoueand  doUare  a 
year. 

TRUANCY. 

Truancy  is  an  aggravated  form  of  absenteeism.  The  pupil  may 
be  absent  from  school  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  tiie  parent, 
with  insufficient  reason  or  none  at  all,  and  the  consequence,  though 
bad  enough,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  baneful  effects  of  truancy. 
In  the  latter  case  the  child  assumes  to  be  his  own  master;  his  daties 
are  all  set  aside  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  and  all  obligations 
to  both  parent  and  teacher  are  for  the  time  ignored.  What  wonder 
now  that  he  should  disregard  dvil  authority,  become  a  freebooter,  and 
plunder  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  any  coveted  property  of  the 
neighborhood  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  t  He  does  not  wait  long 
for  companions;  kindred  spirits  without  soon  Join  him,  and  the  course 
of  mutual  histruction  and  influence  begin,  of  quite  a  differont  charac- 
ter from  that  which  he  should  receive  in  the  school  or  at  home.  Some 
of  his  schoolmates  observe  his  vacant  seat,  and  are  moved  with  a 
desire  to  enjoy  the  same  f«edom  from  restraint  which  they  imagine 
he  finds  abroad.  But  few  words  from  him  are  needed,  in  describing 
his  exploits  and  pleasures,  to  draw  them  from  their  duty  to  Join  him 
in  his  guilty  course.  Thus  he  sends  back  his  mischievous  influence 
into  the  school  he  has  left,  while  he  makes  haste  to  learn  and  prac- 
tice all  he  may  in  the  great  school  of  vice  which  he  has  entered. 

Between  his  teacher  and  parent  he  is  obliged  to  practice  a  double 
deception  to  conceal  his  crime.  Falsehood  in  words  and  actions  soon 
become  familiar  and  easy.  His  associates  are  not  likely  to  be  free 
from  profane,  vulgar  and  obscene  language,  which  he  soon  acquires. 
He  bears  restraint  with  increasing  impatience ;  spurns  the  advice  and 
authority  of  friends,  and  finally  is  numbered  among  the  degraded, 
reckless  multitude  who  regard  neither  human  nor  divine  law.  Such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  truant's  course ;  and  whether  he  pursues  it  to 
a  final  and  fatal  result,  or  pauses  in  the  midst,  danger  surrounds  him 
at  every  step. 
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So  penioioafl  bare  the  ooDBoqiieMeB  of  tmanoy  beooaie»  both  to 
fhe  sdioob  and  the  conmraiiity,  that  legidatiye  and  manieipal  aotion 
has  been  taken  in  many  States  and  in  the  piinoipal  dties.  The 
naceenty  for  legal  action  in  soeh  a  case  is  as  dear  as  for  the  restraint 
of  the  transgressor  iarther  adnaoed  in  crime.  It  is  better  to  save 
the  yom^  befiwe  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Tioe» 
than  to  attempt  to  reform  the  hardened  criminal.  Ndther  teachers 
nor  parents  have  the  power  to  control  the  practice  in  many  cases ; 
thoee  the  law  can  and  should  take  in  charge.  When  ftmily  govern- 
ment fiuls»  and  the  boy,  instead  of  going  to  school,  spends  the  day  in 
the  streets,  annoying  the  neighborhood,  acqainng  vicious  habits,  and 
preparing  himself  for  invadmg  the  rights  and  endangering  the  safety 
of  persons  and  property,  in  the  future,  can  there  be  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one,  that  authority  should  be  bad  to  check  the  evil  in  its 
incipienoy  1    It  is  then  easy ;  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Cases  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  in  which  the  mother, 
obliged  to  leave  home  early  in  the  morning  for  her  day's  service, 
charges  her  son  to  go  to  school ;  but  finds,  day  after  day,  that  he  has 
disregarded  her  commands,  and  is  reported  as  a  truant  from  school. 
The  father  may  be  dead,  or  away  from  home,  and  she  finds  herself 
powerless  to  control  bim.  Repeatedly  have  mothers  entreated  help, 
and  imploringly  asked  if  there  is  no  authority  to  aid  them. 

But  families  in  better  ourcumstances  are  not  entirely  free  from 
danger.  Boys  little  suspected  of  being  inclined  to  truancy  are  some- 
times strangely  led  away  to  practice  cunning  and  misrepresentation 
to  an  astonishing  extent.  To  illustrate :  a  lad  absented  himself  from 
school  for  several  weeks  in  succession  without  detection  by  parent  or 
teacher.  He  went  home  regularly  to  bis  meals  from  his  truant  wan- 
derings, as  if  from  school,  leaving  the  impression  at  home  that  he 
was  in  regular  attendance  there.  Having  removed  his  books  and 
informed  his  teacher  that  his  parents  bad  taken  him  from  school,  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  ceases,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  transgressor,  until,  by  acddent,  his  guilty  course  is 
revealed.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many  such  cases 
have  occurred  which  have  not  been  detected. 

Of  the  scores  of  boys  seen  in  the  streets  during  school  hours,  every 
day,  apparently  without  proper  employment^  many  without  doubt  are 
truants  from  school,  or  are  suffered  to  be  out  by  negligent  or  indulgent 
parents,  to  the  iijury  of  the  absentees,  the  school  and  the  community. 
During  the  past  term,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  cases  of  truancy 
have  been  reported;  very  likely  as  many  more  may  have  escaped  de- 
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teotion.   Oan  it  be  supposed  tbat  the  27,245  half  day  absences  during 
the  last  term  of  eleven  weeks  were  legitimate  and  necessary  ? 

We  have  a  "  truant  law  "  recently  provided  by  the  State  which 
meets  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  judiciously  enforced  the  question 
can  easily  be  tested.  The  simple  kDowledge  that  '*  traant  officers  " 
are  appointed,  will  have  the  effect  to  deter  many  from  leaving  the 
schools ;  the  arrest  of  a  few  hardened  offenders  will  check  the  prac- 
tice generally.  The  experience  of  other  cities  furnishes  strong  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  truant  law ;  and  with  the 
foregoing  presentation,  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Board. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Meetings  have  been  held  by  the  teachers,  regularly,  once  a  month. 
In  order  to  meet  their  wants  more  directly  and  definitely,  classes  were 
formed  of  those  teaching  in  similar  grades,  and  topics  were  presented 
for  consideration  relating  to  the  particular  duties  and  interests  of  each . 
About  forty  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent.  Questions  of  a  practical  character,  sug- 
gested by  daily  observations  in  the  school  room,  have  received  special 
attention.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  which  were  dis- 
cussed : 

The  principles  and  methods  of  school  government. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  recitations. 

How  to  employ  primary  children  during  school  hours. 

How  to  conduct  devotional  exercises  at  the  opening  of  school. 

The  extent  to  which  primary  children  can  be  taught  printing,  wri- 
ting and  the  elements  of  drawing,  on  the  slate  and  black  board. 

Phonetic  spelling,  and  its  influence  on  reading. 

Gultivation  of  the  voice,  in  all  exercises. 

Oral  instruction — ^in  geography,  grammar,  &c. 

Methods  of  teaching  spelling,  reading,  &c. 

Alphabet  teaching,  and  "  word  method"  in  teaching  beginners. 

The  "  scheme  of  studies.'* 

How  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance. 

How  to  command  the  attention  of  classes  in  recitation. 

Corporal  punishment;  how  to  avoid,  how  to  use  it. 

Teachers  have  sometimes  read  essays  on  the  questions  proposed ; 
and  have  stated  orally  their  methods  of  performing  various  exercises. 
Suggestions  and  directions  for  obviating  difficulties  occurring  in  the 
schools,  and  familiar  lectures  on  various  subjects,  have  been  given  by 
the  Superintendent. 
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^THB  8CHS1CE  OF  STUBIBS. 


Hie  scheme  of  studies  adopted  by  the  Board  is  admirably  adapted 
to  oooopy  the  time  of  the  dasses ;  to  preservB  the  gradation  of  the 
schools  in  unity  and  nniformity  of  action,  and  thoroughly  test  the  work 
.  of  the  teachers  in  eveiy  department  Only  <Mie  objection  is  rdsed 
against  it,  vis.:  the  time  allowed  for  completing  it — seven  years — 
is  too  short  If  chfldren  commence  at  five  years  and  finish  at  twelTe» 
they  dose  their  studies  at  an  age  too  yoong  either  to  enter  the  High 
School  adyantageonsly,  or  leave  school  for  business.  By  the  reported 
number  of  pupils  in  school  at  different  ages,  (see  Appendix),  it 
appears  that  a  laige  proportion,  about  twenty-three  per  cent,  continue 
after  twelve  years.  If  they  have  not  completed  the  course,  and  the 
classes  in  which  they  are  found  indicate  that  they  have  not,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  the  time  has  been  too  short  for  them  to  accomplish  what 
has  been  required.  In  my  judgment,  another  year  added  to  the 
course,  extending  it  from  five  to  thirteen  years,  would  increase  its 
efficiency. 

When  the  present  scheme  was  adopted  it  was  designed  to  cover  the 
period  and  occupy  the  whole  time  of  seven  yean.  No  time  was 
allowed  for  other  studies  or  exercises  than  those  specified ;  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  teachers  feel  compelled  to  urge  their  classes 
rigidly  over  the  prescribed  course  every  day  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  with  no  opportunity  to  attempt  anything  else,  without  sacri* 
fidng  something  of  what  they  are  held  responsible  to  accomplish. 
But  more  recently,  vocal  music  has  been  introduced  as  a  branch  of 
school  instruction.  For  this,  one  lesson  a  week,  or  forty  recitations  in 
a  year,  must  be  deducted  from  the  regular  lessons  assigned  for  the 
time  occupied  by  the  teacher  of  music ;  moreover,  as  much  more  time 
ought  to  be  devoted  by  each  teacbor*  every  week,  in  practice  on  the 
lessons  he  has  given.  So  if  the  time  was  fully  occupied  before,  as  it 
was  designed  to  be,  it  is  certainly  too  much  crowded  now. 

But  there  is  another  important  consideration  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  danger  that  the  rigid  system  under  which  our  teachers  are 
required  to  work,  will  lead  them  into  the  habit  of  laboring  mechanic- 
ally, performing  their  duties  simply  as  they  are  impelled.  The 
ungraded  school  requires  great  versatility  of  genius,  executive  power, 
tact  and  skill,  as  well  as  ready  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  manifold  duties  pressing  upon  bim,  which  few 
possess  to  such  a  degree  as  to  insure  eminent  success.  As  a  conse- 
quence, while  a  few  individuals  are  cared  for,  the  majority  of  pupils 
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in  such  a  sohool  suffer  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the  striotly  graded 
school,  with  the  duties  of  teachers  and  scholars  defined  with  the 
utmost  precision,  the  times  of  all  exercises  and  extent  of  all  studies 
and  lessons  exactly  and  inexorably  fixed,  tends  to  the  contrary 
extreme,  to  make  the  whole  system  one  great  machine,  and  all  the 
operations  of  teachers  and  scholars  merely  machine  work.  Indica* 
tions  of  the  latter  results  have  fallen  under  my  observation  during 
the  last  year.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both  sys* 
tems,  and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  inherent  in  both.  Let 
the  graded  system  be  rigidly  preserved,  to  secure  all  that  systematic 
action  can  accomplish ;  but  leave  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  genius  and  talent  both  of  pupil  and  scholar. 

Add  another  year  to  the  course  of  instruction,  making  the  whole 
eight  years,  allowing  the  studies  to  remain  substantially  as  they  are, 
simply  adjusting  them  to  the  time  extended,  and  the  present  pressure 
will  be  essentially  relieved,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  exercises  in  **  thinking  "  and  "  illustrative 
teaching,"  by  which  the  pupil  shall  be  led  to  observe  and  inquire 
about  things,  their  natures,  qualities  and  uses ;  as  well  as  to  make 
patient  investigation  of  what  books  contain. 

TEACHERS — HOW   SUPPLIED. 

"  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  Costly  and  splendid  school 
edifices,  abundant  supplies  of  apparatus,  and  the  most  complete  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  will  avail  little  without  well  qualified  teachers. 
No  vocation  demands  better  talent  nor  greater  skill  than  that  which 
undertakes  to  prepare  the  human  intellect  for  its  future  sphere  of 
action.  Experiments  are  made  on  material  substances,  by  the  inex- 
perienced, at  slight  expense  ao^  with  little  danger  of  permanent 
injury,  for  wood,  stone  and  metals  are  easily  replaced ;  but  the  human 
mind,  in  the  most  pliant,  susceptible  period  of  its  existence,  cannot  be 
treated  in  like  mapner  without  danger  of  irretrievable  loss.  Teachers 
are  required  to  do  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  work  of  parents 
in  the  education  of  children.  They  should  not  perform  it  less  per- 
fectly than  the  most  capable  and  judicious  parents  would,  if  time  and 
opportunity  were  allowed  them  to  accomplish  their  own  appropriate 
work.  Herein  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  good  school,  that  the 
mass  of  children  in  the  community  receive  instruction  in  mental  cul- 
ture and  the  formation  of  character  which  inferior  "  home  influences  " 
can  never  impart. 
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Binoe  I  entered  upon  fhe^  duties  of  the  office  to  whicli  yon  have 
been  pleased  to  appoint  me,  my  chief  solicitude  has  been  to  be  able 
to  secure  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications  when  new  ones  should 
be  required,  and  to  induce  those  already  employed  to  spare  no  pains 
to  improye  themselves  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  During  the  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  appointments  to  supply  the  places  of  retiring 
teachers,  and  in  addition,  large  numbers  of  temporary  supplies  have 
been  necessary,  as  substitutes.  In  filling  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
thehr  withdrawal,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  secure  or  retain  the  services 
of  those  well  qualified  for  the  higher  departments  of  instruction,  at 
prices  which  were  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Teachers 
of  high  reputation  could  not  be  drawn  from  abroad ;  and  such  as 
were  desired  could  not  be  found  unemployed  in  this  vicinity.  On  the 
contraiy,  some  of  our  excellent  teachers  have  been  taken  from  the 
public  schools  to  private  institutions  by  offers  of  larger  compensation, 
The  grading  of  salaries  and  a  moderate  increase  already  made,  will, 
in  a  measure,  remedy  the  difficulty  hereafter. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  has 
required  special  care,  to  avoid  a  failure  which  would  prove  alike  dis- 
astrous to  both  teacher  and  school.  Applications  of  this  class  for 
positions  have  been  numerous,  and  the  literary  attainments  of  many 
were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  qualifications,  if  their  execu- 
tive ability  to  govern,  and  their  acquaintance  with  methods  of  teaching 
could  be  determined.  In  order  to  provide  a  test  of  their  capability, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  duties  in  the  school  room,  I 
adopted  what  may  be  termed 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  OBBEBVATION. 

A  brief  explanation  will  indicate  the  course  pursued. 

From  the  list  of  applicants  for  positions,  as  teachers,  individuals 
are  selected  whose  qualifications  appear  to  promise  success,  and  they 
are  required  to  spend  at  least  a  month  in  such  schools  as  the  Super- 
intendent may  designate.  The  room  selected  for  visitation  is  one  in 
which  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  successful ;  whose  exercises  are 
conducted  with  skill,  furnishing  methods  relating  to  order  and  teach- 
ing which  may  be  safely  and  profitably  adopted  by  the  beginner. 
The  first  duty  of  the  candidate  is  to  observe,  silently,  every  move- 
ment of  the  school  from  the  opening  to  the  close  ;  to  comprehend  the 
classification  of  the  children,  the  programme  of  studies  and  recita- 
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tions,  and  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  secures  efficiency  in  both ; 
to  notice  how  far  prompt  obedience  to  all  requirements  is  secured, 
and  by  what  means.  In  short,  the  minutest  details  of  dnties,  both  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  as  well  as  the  general  plan,  should  be  particularly 
noticed.  After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  may 
allow  the  visitor  to  take  the  direction  of  a  class,  and  try  her  skill  in 
teaching,  the  teacher  being  in  turn  the  **  observer,"  making  such 
suggestions  and  correcHons  as  she  may  deem  proper.  Additional 
classes,  in  due  time,  may  be  committed  to  her  instruction ;  also,  the 
government  of  the  room,  until  at  length  she  may  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  school,  under  the  teacher's  supervision  and  friendly 
criticism. 

A  few  days  of  practice  in  this  way  will  enable  her  to  gain  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  a  teacher's  duties  which  no  theory  could  ever  impart. 
She  obtains  a  standard  of  what  a  well  conducted  school  should  be, 
which  will  enable  her  to  judge  more  correctly  of  her  own  efforts  in 
teaching  whenever  she  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  school. 
Her  confidence  in  herself  will  be  increased.  Many  methods  have 
been  learned  which  she  can  use  at  once  in  her  teaching;  thus  saving 
herself  months  of  perplexity  and  experiment,  and  the  children  no 
small  amount  of  time  and  suffering. 

But  as  yet  she  has  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  only  one 
teacher.  Let  her  now  go  to  another  room,  and  pass  through  a  similar 
process;  and,  although  the  general  plan  of  administration  is  the 
same,  she  finds  a  teacher  with  a  different  temperament,  usmg  different 
expedients  in  government  and  methods  of  mstruction. 

Before  she  finishes  her  course  of  visitation,  it  will  be  well  for  her 
to  visit  rooms  where  the  children  are  less  tractable,  or  less  skillfully 
managed,  and  she  will  obtain  new  ideas  of  government  and  teaching 
from  which  she  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  versatility, 
energy,  perseverance  and  wealth  of  resources  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher. 

She  is  now  prepared  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  "  substitute "  for 
teachers  who  from  sickness,  or  other  causes,  are  obliged  temporarily 
to  leave  the  school  room,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  the 
individual  who  undertakes  to  teach  without  any  preparation.  She 
bas,  in  fact,  gone  through  a  brief  Normal  course  of  instruction,  in 
the  real  work  of  the  school.  Those  who  indicate  capability  are, 
at  once,  among  the  prominent  candidates  for  filling  vacancies  that 
may  occur.  The  results  of  the  past  year  prove  clearly  the  utUity 
of  the  practice. 
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YOCAIi   MUSIC. 

It  is  something  less  than  two  years  since  vocal  music  was  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven,  as  one  of  the  studies  of 
the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Mb.  Benjamin  Jepson  was 
appointed  teacher  of  this  department  and  has  continued  in  charge  of 
it  to  the  present  time.  He  began  with  about  eight  hundred  pupils  in 
the  higher  rooms  of  the  Grammar  schools,  and  the  number  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  the  aggregate 
number  was  about  twenty-four  hundred.  Instead  of  confining  bis 
instruction  to  a  few  rooms  of  the  older  pupils,  he  now  teaches  in  all 
the  rooms  down  to  number  "  five,"  or  the  fourth  room  above  the 
youngest  class  in  the  primary  department  Instead  of  teaching  in 
fifteen  rooms,  as  at  first,  he  now  teaches  in  about  forty-five,  giving 
one  lesson  a  week  to  each. 

He  has  been  able  to  extend  his  instruction  to  so  large  a  number  by 
making  an  exchange  of  the  black  board  for  a  text  book,  in  which  the 
exercises  formerly  written  during  the  hour  of  practice,  necessarily 
occupying  much  time,  are  in  the  hands  of  each  pupU.  Not  only  is  a 
lai^r  number  instructed,  but  much  more  can  be  accomplished  during 
each  lesson. 

If  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the  schools  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  an  experiment,  those  who  have  witnessed  the  instruction 
in  the  classes  at  the  schools,  or  who  were  present  at  Music  Hall  last 
month,  and  observed  the  results  with  some  seven  hundred  children, 
who  had  never  sung  together  before,  their  doubts  of  the  practicability 
of  teaching  this  branch  to  children  must  have  been  dispelled.* 

*  On  Friday,  July  20th,  a  Mosical  Behearsal  was  held  in  Music  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  B.  Jbfsok,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  schools,  in  teaching  music.  Children  from  seven  to  ten  years 
old  were  caUed  upon  the  stage  and  there  read  and  sung  exercises  at  sight,  written 
on  the  blackboard,  at  the  moment,  which  they  had  never  before  seen.  Lessons  and 
songs  were  sung  in  concert  by  about  seven  hundred  children,  showing  theu*  profi- 
ciency, both  in  their  knowledge  of  the  science  and  ability  to  apply  the  principles 
in  practice. 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  L.  W.  Sperry,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  brief  and 
interesting  addresses  were  made  by  Jas.  Brewster,  Esq.,  Hon.  James  F.  Babcock, 
Eev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  and  Bev.  Br.  Oarmody,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  instruction  in  vocal  music,  as  there  presented,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  public  school  system.  On  the  stage  were  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  of  the  City  Government,  and  many  prominent  citizens  of  New  Haven. 
The  Hall  was  well  filled  with  parents  and  friends^  who  appeared  greatly  to  eigoy 
the  perfonnanoe  by  the  children. 
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As  evidence  of  progress  in  teaching  the  science  of  masic,  children 
of  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  are  so  inslanoted  that  they  can  read  the 
notes  with  the  same  facility  that  they  pronounce  words  in  their  read- 
ing lessons ;  they  name  the  terms  and  explain  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  music  as  easily  and  intelligibly  as  those  in  their  arithmetic 
lessons;  and  are  able,  both  individually  and  in  concert,  to  render  the 
notes  by  their  proper  tones.  Such  results  have  not  been  found  com- 
mon among  children  of  the  ages  named,  even  with  very  good  private 
instruction.  Yet  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  pupils,  at  the 
present  time  in  our  city  schools,  under  such  thorough  drill,  that  their 
progress  cannot  fail  to  gratify  those  who  may  chance  to  witness  tiieir 
performance,  and  surprise  those  who  have  not  been  aware  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 

The  time  devoted  to  singing  is  brief,  being  less  than  an  hour  to  a 
class,  each  week ;  but  the  beneficial  results  are  manifest  It  serves 
to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  monotonous  duties  of  the  school 
room.  A  new  science  is  added  to  the  other  attainments  of  the  pupils, 
without  apparent  loss  of  time.  As  an  aid  in  discipline  it  is  admira- 
ble. Of  this,  any  one  observing  the  drill  of  a  class  during  the  sing- 
ing hour,  would  be  abundantly  satisfied.  The  fixed  attention  of  each 
pupil,  the  precision  of  movement  in  marking  the  time,  and  the  con- 
stant aim  to  utter  pure  and  correct  tones,  all  contribute  to  cultivate  a 
high  degree  of  promptitude  and  exactness.  Perhaps  no  other  exer- 
cise, equally  adapted  to  both  seizes  and  to  large  numbers,  could  be 
devised  to  call  into  use  so  many  powers,  both  mental  and  physical,  at 
the  same  time,  as  this. 

As  a  mental  exercise,  it  fixes  attention,  concentrates  thought,  cul- 
tivates quick  and  nice  discernment,  As  a  physical  exercise,  it  brings 
into  healthy  action  those  vital  organs  which  cannot  be  reached  so 
effectually  in  any  other  way.  The  Germans,  who  sing  almost  uni- 
versally, claim  that  singing  is  a  preventive  of  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Its  utility  as  a  gymnastic  exercise  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  in  singing. 

The  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the  influence  on  the  whole  school, 
in  the  promotion  of  prompt,  systematic  action  and  regularity,  are  of 
great  value  for  present  success.  But  beyond  this,  in  the  future,  the 
consciousness  of  a  more  just  appreciation  of  music  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  principles,  must  ever  be  a  lasting  gratification.  To  the 
home  and  social  circle,  vocal  music  will  add  a  genial  influence  of  a 
pleasing  and  elevating  character.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
for  the  religious  worship  of  all  denommations,  early  and  thorough 
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preparation  is  here  made  to  sapply  a  want  not  otherwise  easily  pro- 
vided for. 

In  short,  the  whole  tendency  of  mnsioal  instruotion  in  the  publie 
schools  is  to  refine,  elevate,  and  improve  the  child ;  to  make  him  a 
better  citizen,  and  enable  him  to  exert  a  better  influence. 

If  parents,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the*  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation,  would  more  frequently  visit  the  schools  and  observe  what 
is  done  in  this  and  all  other  branches  of  study,  teachers  and  pupils 
would  be  stimulated  to  more  vigorous  effort,  and  the  real  value  of  our 
public  school  system  would  be  better  appreciated. 

SVENINO   SCHOOLS. 

No  public  provision  has  been  made,  of  late,  for  the  instruction  of 
young  persons  in  evening  schools,  whose  duties  occupy  their  time 
during  the  day.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  would  gladly  improve 
any  opportunity  which  might  be  offered.  Though  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board,  I  deem  it  proper  to  notice  an  evening  school 
sustained  by  private  effort  last  winter,  which  shows  something  of  the 
interest  felt  by  this  class  of  persons.  During  the  last  autumn,  Mr. 
William  Franklin  provided  free  tuition  in  penmanship  for  a  class  of 
young  men,  whose  interest  and  improvement  were  so  satisfactory  that 
arrangements  were  made  by  him  and  a  few  other  individuals,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  elementary  English  branches  for  a  similar  class 
of  young  persons  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Franklin  furnished  room-rent, 
fuel  and  lights,  gratuitously.  Books  were  supplied  without  expense. 
A  small  charge  was  made  to  the  pupils  for  tuition.  About  twenty- 
five  young  men  were  in  regular  attendance,  four  evenings  hi  the  week, 
about  three  months.  The  voluntary  attendance  and  earnest  applica- 
tion to  their  studies  by  the  members  of  this  school,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  need  of  more  extensive  provision  for  such  instruotion. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Isaac  Pierson  of  the  late  Senior  Glass  in 
College,  for  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  enterprise,  and  for  the 
assistance  he  rendered;  also  to  Mr.  John  K.  Greevey  of  the  same 
Glass,  for  his  excellent  services  as  teacher  of  the  school. 

Other  topics  claim  attention ;  but  I  have  already  extended  this 
report  beyond  my  anticipation.  In  closing,  I  desire  to  express  my 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  kind  courtesy  and  codperation  of  every 
member  of  the  Board  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  in  this,  my 
new  field  of  labor.    I  have  to  ask  your  lenient  judgment  for  what- 
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ever  of  imperfection  you  may  have  observed  in  the  work  I  have 
attempted  to  aocomplish.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you 
that  it  was  no  slight  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  the  position  I  have 
assumed,  that  I  came  to  the  work  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Board  and 
teachers,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  public  schools  in  New  Haven. 
To  the  teachers  who  have  cheerfully  received  any  suggestions  I  have 
made,  and  have  labored  cordially  and  earnestly  to  secure  the  highest 
success  in  the  working  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  I  desire  to 
express  a  recognition  of  the  efficient  aid  they  have  rendered. 

The  intimate  relations  I  have  held,  for  many  years,  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  have  led  me  to  esteem  it  of  the  first  importance  to 
individuals  and  the  community.  But  from  my  standpoint  of  the  past 
year,  new  revelations  of  its  worth  have  been  made,  to  magnify  its 
value  and  demonstrate  that  on  its  general  diffusion  must  depend  our 
business  prosperity,  our  social  enjoyment,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our 
free  government. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

New  Havxn,  Aug.  31,  1866. 


A-PPEISTDIX 

To  the  Beport  of  the  SaperinteDdent  of  Schools  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  1865-6. 

STATISTICS. 

The  whole  number  of  Public  Schools  within  the  City  School  Diatrict  is 20 

The  number  of  separate  Rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  one  Teacher, 84 

The  whole  number  of  Male  Teachers  employed,  including  the  Teacher  of 

Vocal  Music, 9 

The  whole  number  of  Female  Teachers, 87 — 96 

The  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  Olty  School  District  enumerated  Jan.  1, 

1866,  between  4  and  16  years, 9,031 

The  average  of  the  wholb  number  registered  during  the  three  terms  of  the 

year, 4,740 

The  average  number  BSLONOnro  to  the  Schools    "      **      "    4,263 

The  average  attendance,  after  deducting  absences,  "      ''      "    3, 908 

The  average  attendance  per  cent.,  *'      ^      "    88^ 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  BiLONGixa  to  the  Schools,  to  the  whole  number 

enumerated, 476 

Average  number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher  (on  the  average  number  belonging) 

in  the  Grammar  Schools,— Eaton,  60.3 ;  Webster,  47.2 ;  Washing- 

ton,66.1;  Dwight,  41.1 ;  Wooster,  44 1, 46.1 

Average  number  to  a  Teacher  in  all  the  Schools, — 45. 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  Summer  Term,  in  all  the  Schools, .  .   27,246 
Average  number  of  daily  absences  during  the  Summer  Term,  in  all  the 

Schools, 267 
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A  Summary  of  Scholars  admitted  to  the  New  Haven  Public  High 
School  since  its  organization,  in  1859,  to  the  close  of  the  Summer 
term,  1866.  f 
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A  Summary  of  Scholars  admitted  to  the  Latin,  Preparatory  School, 
since  its  organization  in  1863,  to  the  dose  of  the  Summer  Term, 
1866. 
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A  Swmmary  of  the  agu  of  Schoiart,  between  4  and  16  yeart,  tn  att 
the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term,  1866. 
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ffighSchool 
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21 

21 

30 

61 

127 

Utin 

1 

6 

11 

10 

7 

6 

41 

Webster  .. 

40 

49 

64 

68 

89 

84 

91 

67 

61 

44 

10 

2 

649 

Eaton 

31 

58 

39 

87 

69 

66 

66 

59 

45 

36 

18 

580 

Wooster  „ 

1 

40 

70 

61 

77 

78 

77 

67 

52 

42 

34 

8 

1 

608 

Dwight  — 

6 

43 

62 

64 

47 

62 

58 

74 

68 

49 

31 

11 

3 

568 

DixweU... 

3 

27 

41 

40 

49 

40 

27 

13 

4 

2 

246 

WasbiDgt'n 

11 

36 

43 

40 

66 

66 

68 

51 

83 

7 

6 

426 

Hillhouse  - 

12 

19 

30 

29 

26 

19 

16 

4 

1 

1 

157 

South  St.. 

62 

55 

62 

44 

22 

18 

3 

1 

257 

Gk)flfe  St— 
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17 

19 

13 

16 

26 

22 

12 

21 

15 

16 

9 

2 

190 

MtPleas'nt 
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33 

26 

32 

30 

14 
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2 

147 
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24 
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2 

2 

1 

63 
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11 
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4 

4 
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2 

1 
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Pair  St.... 

1 

4 

10 

6 

3 
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1 

26 

M«ple  St.. 

3 

12 

12 

17 

11 

17 

33 

12 

8 

6 

1 

2 

1 

115 

State  St... 

6 

15 

21 

12 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

* 

70 

OarUsle  St. 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

32 

'26 

380 

514 

467 

520 

522 

477 

436 

358 

280 

200 

101 

60 

4342 

Showing  the  number  of  Absbncbs  ;  cases  of  Tardiness  and  Tru- 
ancy ;  the  number  of  half  days  in  tchich  no  pnpil  was  absent  or 
tardy  in  the  different  rooms  of  each  school:  the  average  of  absences 
to  each  scholar,  on  the  average  number  registered  during  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  1866. 


SCHOOLS. 


High  School 

Latin,— Preparatory . 

Webster 

Eaton 

Wooster 

Dwight. 

Was] 

DixweU 

Goffe  Street... 

Hillhouse 

Mt  Pleasant.. 
South  Street... 
Whiting  Street- 
Division  Slreet. 
Carlisle  Street. 
Oyster  Point.. 


H'fdftTB 

AbMnt. 


1004 

265 

3649 

3022 

3440 

2328 

3576 

1443 

2174 

1388 

1259 

1662 

339 

548 

901 

247 


OaaMof 
Tardl- 


150 

72 

182 

80 

460 

125 

216 

107 

415 

196 

197 

122 

66 

62 

181 

54 


OMMof  notaU't 
TiQAiier 


4 

2 

32 

13 

33 

19 

16 

13 

31 

6 

62 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 


27246   2674     233        576       4063 


HYdayii 
lOtaW 

nor 
taxdr 


Av.Ber- 

Mo.  of 
Schohun 


0 
2 

60 
107 

95 
204 

37 

41 
0 
1 
1 

10 
6 
6 
0 
2 


122 

40 

614 

603 

573 

674 

415 

239 

166 

165 

160 

263 

53 

60 

39 

27 


At.No.  of 
abaenow 
to  each 


8.2 
6.6 
5.9 
5. 
6. 
4. 
8.6 
6. 
14. 
8.9 
8.4 
6.6 
6.4 
10.9 
23.1 
9.1 
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PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 

Tlie  rooms  which  reported  the  largest  number  of  half  days  without  abeence  or 
tardiness,  during  the  last  Summer  term  in  the 

Dwight — were,  No.  12,  Mr.  Camp's, 42 

**     6,  Miss  Edwards', 32 

*•     1,  Mrs.  Bradley's, 19 

"         *     8,  Miss  Bernard's, 18 

"  **        "     6,  Mias  Stow's, 15 

"  10,  Miss  Peck's, 14 

"  -        "     2,  Miss  Maloohn's, 13 

"        "     4,  Miss  Judson's, 13 

Wooster,     "        "  10,  Miss  Lee's, 43 

"  "        "  15,  Miss  Bronson's, 21 

"  "        "  12,  Mr.  Park's, 12 

Eaton,         "        "     4,  Miss  Lewis', 24 

"  "        "     1,  Mias  Tucker's, 22 

"  "        "     2,  MissCruttendeu's, 12 

♦'     3,  Miss  Sperry's, 12 

Webster,     "        •»     7,  Miss  Tyler's, 17 

Dixwell,      "        "     4,  MissHughes', x 13 


AKOUHT  OF  BATiARTBB  PAID  IH  THE  DHTEBENT  BOHOOLS. 


High  Sdiool, $5,550 

Eaton  do., 7,300 

Dwight  do., G,800 

Webster  do., .' 7,300 

Wooster  do., 7,000 

Dlxwelldo, 2,225 

South  Street  do., 2,100 

Hiilhouse  do., 1,200 

Mount  Pleasant  do., 1,250 

Goffe  Street  do., 2,750 

Maple  Street  da, 750 

Stote  Street  do., 700 

Whiting  Street  do., 450 


Division  Street  do 400 

Oyster  Point  do., 350 

Carlisle  Street  do., 350 

Vernon  Street  do., 650 

Washington  Street  do., 5,250 

Vocal  Music, 1,500 


$53,825 
Estimate  for  Teachers   for  the 
new  building,  (two-thirds  of  a 
year,) 975 

$54,800 
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TEACHESS  AFPODTTEO  FOE  THE  TEAB  1868-7 : 

WITH  THEIK  SALARIES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

No.  Salarlefl. 

William  Kinnk, $2,250 

James  D.  Whitmobe, 1,750 

Sabaii  M.  Smith, 600 

Mauia  O.  Buiwess, 450 

Louise  Walkieb, 500 


$5,550 


EATON   SCHOOL. 


12.  Henry  Sabin, 

12.  Ellen  M.  Paddock.... 
II.  Bessie  C.  Blakoman,  . 
10.  Mary  M.  Harria,  .... 

9.  Hannah  C.  Avery, . . . 

8.  Margaret  Morwin,  . . . 

7.  Mary  E.  Cruttenden, . 

6.  Sarah  E.  Pinks, 

5.  Sarah  A.  Lewis, 

4.  Reugene  L.  Young, . . 

3.  JuliaHovey, 

2.  Anna  E.  Sperry, 

1.  Mary  J.  Tucker, 


1,750 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
450 
450 
400 
500 
500 
350 
400 


S7,300 

DWIGHT    SCHOOL. 

12.  Levbrbtt  L.  Camp, $1,750 

12.  KateButta, 600 

11.  Julia  M.  Edwards, 600 

10.  Harriet  C.  Peck, 450 

9.  Caroline  E.  Williams, 350 

8.  Emma  S.  Bernard, 450 

T.  Ellen  A.  Dutton, 400 

6.  Mary  M.  Stowe, 400 

5.  Martha  A.  Dewell, 350 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 450 

Emma  E.  Linooln, 350 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 400 


4. 

3. 
2. 


1 .  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 450 

$>6,800 


WEBSTER   SCHOOL. 

No.  Salaries. 

12.  John  G.  Lewis, $1,750 

12. , 500 

11.  Prauces  Caldwell, 500 

10.  Rachel  N.  Evarts, 500 

9.  Emily  G.  Ensign, 500 

8.  Mary  R.  Hooker, ^  500 

7.  Sarah  C.  Tyler, 450 

6.  Maria  A.  Graves, 500 

6.  Clara  A.  Hurlbut, 4*0 

4.  Marion  E.  Pmks, 400 

3.  Kate  M.  Pagan, 400 

2.  Fannie  B.  Graves, 450 

1.  Ruth  Williamson, 400 


$7,300 

WOOSTER    SCHOOL. 

12.  Ralph  H.PABK, $1,750 

12.  Laura  M.  Plynn, 500 

11.  Emma  E.  Burwell, 450 

10.  Louisa  J.  Blodgett, 450 

9.  Mary  A.  Cain, 450 

8.  Amelia  C.  Bronson, 450 

7.  Harriot  Miles, 450 

6.  Ella  A.  Burwell, 400 

5.  Carrie  Galpin, 350 

4.  Julia  A.  BidwelJ, 400 

3.  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly, 400 

2.  Adolia  E.  Sawtell, 450 

1.  Harriet  Minor, 500 


$7,000 

DIXWELL   SCHOOL. 

5.  Clarissa  B.  Willliams, 450 

4.  Sarah  K  Hughes, 450 

3.  Anna  E.  Cruttenden, 460 

2.  Esther  C.  Post, 450 

1 .  Elizabeth  A.  Munson, 4  50 

$2,225 
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WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

No.  Sftiariet. 

8.  Samubl  C.  Jon^aoN, $1,7 60 

8.  Fannie  A.  Baldwin, 450 

7.  MaryJJ^rnold, 400 

6.  Carrie  E.  Frost, 400 

5.  Clara  A.  Rogers, 500 

4.  Catharine  C.  Jones, 450 

3.  M.  Jennie  Brown, 450 

2.  H.  Esther  Ilotchkisa, 400 

1.  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 450 


$5,250 

H1LLH0U8E  SCHOOL. 

3.  Julia  A.  Pardee, $400 

2.  Mary  J.  Curtis, 400 

1.  Mary  J.  Hayes, 400 

$1,200 

SOUTH  STREET  SCHOOL. 
5.  Lucy  A.  F.  Piuney, $450 

4.  Jennie  E.  Barber, 450 

3.  Elizabeth  B.  WisweU, 400 

2.  EUzabetliM.  Healy, 400 

1.  Catharine  J.  Herrity, 400 


$2,100 

MT.  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

3.  Emily  E.  Warner, $450 

2.  Augusta  C.  Canada, 400 

1.  Margaret  Reilly, 400 


$1,250 


GOFFE  STREET   SCHOOL. 

No.  Salariw. 

J.  Henry  Root, $1,500 

Cornelia  A.Benton, 400 

Jane  G.  Christie, 500 

350 

$2,750 

STATE  STATE  SCHOOL. 

Marietta  Wildman, $350 

Emily  A.  Wildraan, 350 

$700 

MAPLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Hester  E.  Wright, $400 

S.  Heleua  Bardwell, 350 

$750 

CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Eunice  F.Gilbert, $350 

DIVISION  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Grace  Dickorman,    --. $400 

OYSTER  POINT  SCHOOL. 

Julia  CaUin, $350 

VERNON  ST.  SCHOOL. 
John  H.  North, $650 

WHITING  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Cornelia  A.  Walker, $450 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Beujamin  Jepson, $1,500 


JAHHOBS  AFPOnriED  FOE  186ft-7. 

Eaton  Schoul—Nehomiah  Bristoll, $500.00 

Webster  School— Wales  Smith, 500.00 

Dwight  School— George  W.  Judd, 500.00 

Wooster  School— David  Sturgess, 500.00 

Washington  School— Henry  W.  Blakeslee, 375.00 

Hillhouse  School— Thomas  W.  Beecher, 300.00 

Dixwell  School— John  W.  Munson, 300.00 

South  Street  School— Augustus  Willoughby, 280.00 

Estimate  for  small  Schools, 745.00 


$4,000.00 
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Scbool  Oalendar  for  ISOO-'T. 


1866. 
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1867. 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
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17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
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19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
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26 

27 

28 

29 
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30 

31 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

April. 
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7 
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9 
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12 

13 

7 
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9 

10 

11 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27- 

28 

29 

30 

31 

28 

29 

30 

Nov. 

1 

2 

3 

May. 

■  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1  4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

5 

6 

"i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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.. 

. . 

1 

June. 

, , 
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•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

•i2 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

30 

1867. 

July. 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Jan'y. 

•  • 

, , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

V 

7  8 

9 

10 

11 
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BOARD    OF     EDUCATION, 


To  THE  New  Haven  City  School  District  : 

The  Board  of  Education  herewith  present  their  annual 
report,  inchidiug  the  report  of  the  Commitees  on  Finance  and 
on  Schools,  and  also  of  the  Superintendent.  These  give,  it 
is  believed,  a  view  sufficiently  complete  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  year.  We  think  that  a  careful 
reading  will  satisfy  you  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  pros- 
perity to  the  schools  in  general,  and  of  decided  progress  in 
several  important  particulars.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
discipline;  in  respect  to  which,  progress  has  been  secured, 
not  only  in  its  results,  but  in  the  methods  by  which  they  have 
been  reached.  This  subject  is  a  vital  one,  and  from  its  nature 
can  never  be  so  fully  settled  by  any  rules  that  it  will  not 
reappear.  It  has  received  merited  attention  from  the  Board, 
and  also  from  the  Committee  on  Schools,  to  which  the  subject 
was  appropriately  referred.  Reference  is  made  to  their 
report  for  a  fuller  discussion  .of  the  subject. 

Another  particular  is  a  greatly  increased  attention  to  the 
methods  of  teaching.  This  has  been  secured,  especially 
among  the  younger  teachers,  by  the  influence  of  the  training 
school,  as  suggested  and  arranged  by  the  Superintendent ; 
and  also  by  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  Superintendent  and 
teachers  for  full  and  free  discussion  on  this  and  related 
topics. 

The  general  result  is,  not  only  a  higher  standard  of  scholar- 


ship  and  conduct,  in  all  the  rooms,  but  that  there  are  fewer 
weak  rooms  than  heretofore. 

Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  intelligent  plans  of  Mr.  Ariel 
Parish,  the  Superintendent,  whose  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  department,  and  assiduous  attention  to  its  duties,  are 
acknowledged  by  all,  and  the  Board  looks  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  results  still  more  marked  under  his  supeiintendence, 
assisted  as  he  is  hy  a  corps  of  teachers,  not  only  intelligent 
and  faithful,  but  who  aspire  after  excellence  in  their  voca- 
tion. 

For  what  has  been  done  or  attempted  by  way  of  special 
schools,  or  otherwise  for  truant  children  and  youth,  and  also, 
for  those  who  cannot  comply  with  the  necessary  rules  suffi- 
ciently to  maintain  their  seats  in  the  graded  schools,  reference 
is  again  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Schools.  The  Board  have  a  difficult  task 
before  them  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  one  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  and  by 
humanity  itself.  Many  of  these  youth  will  soon  pass  out  of 
the  reach  of  benefit  from  schools  into  the  limits  of  degrada- 
tion and  crime.  What  can  be  done  legitimately  for  them 
should  be  done  promptly. 

The  new  school  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Summer  streets 
has,  by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  been  named  the  Sherman  School, 
in  honor  of  Roger  Sherman,  formerly  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  New  Haven,  and  well  known  in  history  as  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  building  is  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  for  the  May  term  of  1868.  The  tempo- 
rary injunction  restraining  its  erection,  procured  through  the 
interference  of  Messrs.  B.  Noyes  and  George  Hotchkiss,  2d, 
prevented  its  completion  for  the  January  term  of  1868,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirement  of  the  first  contract.  The  unnecessary 
expense  occasioned  by  that  injunction  exceeded  the  considera- 
ble sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  delay  caused  no  little 
inconvenience  to  the  District,  and  vexation  to  those  parents 
who  were  anxiously  waiting  its  completion,  to  find  room  for 
their  children  in  a  public  school  accessible  to  them.     But  in 


the  large  meeting  of  the  District,  held  in,  and  nearly  filling 
Music  Hall,  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  seeking  to  provide 
suitable  and  sufficient  school  accommodations  for  the  children 
of  the  District,  was  indorsed  with  the  emphasis  of  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

As  inquiry  is  often  made  in  regard  to  the  debt  due  by  the 
District,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  this  debt  is  simply  the 
unpaid  balance  due  for  the  new  school  houses  that  have  been 
erected  since  A.D.,  1860.  In  that  year,  the  debt  of  the  Dis- 
trict was  about  $10,000,  and  its  property  was  valued  at 
$27,225.  The  present  debt  is  $50,969,  while  the  valuation 
of  the  property  is  $168,41 1,  the  increase  of  the  debt  in  seven- 
teen years  having  been  $40,969,  while  the  increase  of  the 
property  in  the  same  time  has  been  $141,186. 

The  District  now  holds  the  property  for  which  the  debt 
was  incurred,  and  it  consists  of  school  houses  that  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  District,  and  which  could 
not  now  be  supplied  at  much  less  than  twice  the  original  cost. 
But  either  because  the  Board  did  not  ask,  or  the  District 
grant,  a  sufficient  rate  of  tax  from  year  to  year,  this  property 
has  not  been  fully  paid  for.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 
burden  of  an  expensive  public  improvement  should  be  shared 
by  posterity  ;  but  the  suggestion  is  not  applicable  here,  because 
the  natural  growth  of  the  city  will  assign  to  our  successors  a 
task  in  this  respect  equal  to  the  one  we  fulfill. 

The  Board  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  debt  for  the  building  of  new  school  houses  is  a 
mistaken  policy.  It  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  them  only 
because  it  was  an  inheritance  from  their  predecessors.  They 
believe  the  true  policy  is  found  in  the  old  maxim,  "  pay  as 
you  go."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  at  the  Special 
Meeting  of  the  District,  held  April  26,  1867,  they  asked  for 
a  special  tax,  to  raise  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  new 
school  house  authorized  by  the  District,  and  to  pay  something 
on  the  dobt.  The  amount  actually  paid  this  year  has  been 
$17,420.  A  firm  adherence  to  this  policy  is  strongly  urged, 
so  that  at  no  distant  day  the  debt  may  be  paid  in  full.     With 


this  in  view,  the  Board  will  ask  from  the  coming  annual 
meeting  a  three-mill  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  1867,  expecting 
that  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds,  together  with  the  other 
income  of  the  District,  will  nearly  pay  the  current  expenses, 
leaving  almost  one- third  to  apply  towards  the  extinction  of 
the  debt. 

The  increase  of  the  ordinary  current  expenses  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  very  moderate,  considering  the  great 
inflation  of  prices.  The  Finance  Committee,  and  indeed  all 
the  members  of  the  Board,  while  intending  to  give  a  fair  and 
even  generous  support  to  all  the  interests  of  the  schools,  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditures.  In  this,  and 
in  all  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the  faithful  and  economical 
raranagement  of  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  District,  they 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  M. 
Mason,  whose  thorough  acquiaiutance  with  all  its  interests, 
diligent  attention  to  details,  and  skillful  management,  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  District. 

No  increase  has  been  made  for  the  coming  year  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  different  grades  of  teachers ;  but  many 
have  been  advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  for  merit 
or  length  of  service,  or  both.  This  will  increase  the  pay-roll 
somewhat  over  that  of  last  year.  Occasional  complaint  is 
made  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  are  too  small ;  but 
in  view  of  the  tendency  towards  lower  prices  in  all  that  makes 
up  the  cost  of  living,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
applicants  for  all  vacancies  that  occur  at  the  salaries  now 
paid,  the  Board  did  not  feel  justified  in  advancing  them. 

In  February  last,  this  Board  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Hon.  E.  C.  Scrauton.  At  a 
special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  the  following  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  virtues  was  unanimosly  adopted  : 

Whereas — The  death  of  Hon.  Erastus  C.  Scranton,  so 
sudden  in  its  occurrence — so  overshadowing  to  the  community, 
and  to  ourselves,  in  the  sorrow  it  brings — has  deprived  this 
Board  of  Education  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  earnest 
members  ;  therefore, 


Resolved — That  this  Board,  in  common  with  other  organ- 
ized public  interests,  with  which  Mr.  Scranton  was  officially 
connected,  and  in  unison  with  the  feeling  of  this  whole  com- 
tnunity,  desire  in  this  manner  to  manifest  a  fitting  sense  of 
the  great  loss  we  have  sustained  by  his  death. 

.Resolved — That  although  he  had  been  but  a  few  months 
connected  with  this  Board,  we  had  already  felt  the  impress 
of  his  deep  interest  in  the  public  trust  committed  to  us,  his 
courageous  confidence  in  the  willingness  of  the  community  to 
give  a  generous  support  to  the  public  schools,  and  his  great 
desire  that  the  door  of  education  should  be  open  to  all,  especi- 
ally the  poor. 

Resolved — That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family,  under  this  great  afilction,  and  implore  the  gentlenebs 
and  mercy  of  our  Father  in  heaven  for  their  comfort  and 
support. 

Resolved — That  in  respect  to  his  memory,  we  will  in  a 
body,  attend  his  funeral ;  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  his  family —  be  put  upon  the  records  of  the 
Board,  and  published  in  each  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

Another  vacancy  in  the  Board  was  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Bronson.  At  an  election  held  by  the 
Board,  the  two  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  choice  of  Hon. 
James  E.  English,  in  place  of  Dr.  Bronson,  and  Mr.  Amos  F. 
Barnes,  in  place  of  Mr.  Scranton.  Mr.  English  having 
declined  the  office,  Hon.  H.  M.  Welch  was  elected  in  his 
place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  the  election  will  be 
for  five  members  of  the  Board,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service  of  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman, 
Hon.  L.  W.  Sperry,  Dr.  Lucius  A.  Thomas ;  also  of  Hon.  H. 
M.  Welch  and  Mr.  Amos  F.  Barnes,  the  election  of  the  two 
last  named,  by  the  Board  being  valid  only  up  to  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  Committees  of  the  Board,  as  constituted  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows  : 


On  Schools— D.  C.  Oilman,  A.  W.  DePorest,  T.  N.  De 

BOWE. 

On  School  Buildinffs — Ij.  W.  Sperry,  L.  A.  Thomas,  H. 
M.  Welch. 

On  Finance — Lucius  Gilbert,  Amos  F.  Barnes,  S.  M. 
Weir. 

In  belialf  of  the  Board. 

ANDREW  W.  DE  FOREST, 

President. 

Kkw  Ha  vex,  AuffuH  81,  1867. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    SCHOOLS. 


To  THE  Board  of  Education  : 

As  a  Committee  on  Schools  we  respectfully  report  that  our 
meetings  have  been  held  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
year,  commonly  a  short  time  prior  to  each  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  a  record  has  been  kept  of  all  our  proceedings. 
These  meetings  have  often  occupied  an  entire  evening,  and 
have  been  attended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
has  thus  been  able  to  keep  the  Committee  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  observations  of  the  schools,  and  with  all 
the  complaints  and  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  parents  and 
others. 

Having  been  familiar  with  his  daily  work,  we  desire  to  put 
on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  fidelity,  patience  and  tact,  and 
especially  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  management 
of  public  schools,  and  his  endeavor  to  improve  the  system  of 
New  Haven.  Never  during  our  official  acquaintance  with  the 
schools  of  this  place  has  it  been  so  evident  that  they  were  in 
the  main  satisfactory  to  the  public.  The  overwhelming  vote 
by  which  the  District  in  the  month  of  April  last,  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house,  in  spite 
of  the  public  protest  of  a  well  known  citizen,  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  community  are  determined  to  maintain, 
improve,  and  carry  forward  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
begun  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  colony  and  perpetuated 
without  interruption  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years. 
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The  characteristics  of  our  Sew  Haven  schools  hare  been 
recently  studied  by  many  persons  from  a  distance.  In  Connec- 
ticut esfiecially  there  are  constant  inquiries  from  the  friends  of 
public  education  in  respect  to  the  modes  of  administration  here 
adopted,  and  in  regard  to  the  practical  benefits  of  a  consolidated 
school  district  coexteusiire  with  the  city  limits.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  which  there  is  not  an  application  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter for  information  of  this  sort.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  receiired  repeated  requests 
from  gentlemen  in  foreign  countries  for  our  local  school  docu- 
ments. Within  a  few  days  he  has  received  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port of  Rev.  James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  who  visited  and  studied  the 
schools  of  this  country  in  1865,  and  whose  opinions  have  just 
been  formally  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  the  British  Par- 
liament by  command  of  the  dueen.  In  this  excellent  survey  of 
American  systems  of  instruction,  many  references  are  made  to 
the  schools  of  New  Haven.  So  also  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  Barnard,  has  selected  this  city  as  one 
whose  means  of  education,  public  and  private,  higher  and 
lower,  are  to  be  described  in  a  Report  to  Congress,  as  an 
example  for  imitation  elsewhere.  These  circumstances  are 
mentioned  that  our  citizens  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing not  only  that  their  schools  are  regarded  as  good  by  impar- 
tial judges,  but  that  they  may  feel  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining, by  wise  and  liberal  measures,  the  character  and  the 
influence  already  acquired. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  received  especial  considera- 
tion from  the  Committee  within  the  past  year,  the  High  School 
is  prominent.  During  the  discussions  which  terminated  on 
ihe  sixth  of  June,  1866,  in  a  decisive  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
New  Haven  to  maintain  the  High  School,  two  members  of 
this  Committee  repeatedly  expressed  their  determination,  if 
the  School  was  continued,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve 
it.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  the  City 
Superintendent  and  the  Master  of  the   High  School  were  re- 
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quested  to  bring  before  the  Committee  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations.  Long  discussions  have  followed  with  the 
results  of  which  the  Board  are  familiar. 

One  cause  of  complaint  from  the  school  has  been  the  inade- 
quate space  at  command  for  the  scholars.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Board,  the  primary  classes  have  lately  been  removed 
from  the  building  in  Orange  street,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
now  devoted  to  the  High  School.  It  contains  seats  at  present 
for  209  scholars.  The  actual  number  in  attendance  during 
the  last  summer  term  was  221. 

As  some  misunderstandings  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Latin  or  Preparatory  Class,  the  Board  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  High  School, 
and  that  Mr.  Kinne  should  be  Principal  of  the  whole  estab- 
ment,  Mr.  Whitmore,  Assistant. 

It  was  also  determined  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  High 
School  should  for  the  present  be  restricted  to  three  years, — 
not  including  the  time  spent  in  the  Preparatory  Class,  by  the 
few  who  enter  it.  Much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  course  of  studies  and  a  scheme  has  been  marked 
out  for  trial  which  it  is  hoped  will  make  the  school  more 
systematic  in  its  instructions  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
community. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  High  School,  brought  to  our 
notice,  has  been  that  the  attention  of  the  Principal  is  directed 
chiefly  to  a  very  small  number  of  scholars  in  the  advanced 
classes  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  consequently  those  mem- 
bers of  the  school  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  in  the  classics,  receive  much  less  attention  than  they 
require.  Moreover,  it  is  but  just  for  us  to  consider  the 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  to  be  in  reality  a  Public  Latin 
School,  where  special  attention  is  avowedly  given  to  the  pre- 
paration of  boys  for  college  at  a  low  rate  of  tuition.  An 
effort  to  combine  the  two  schools,  as  in  Hartford,  having  failed 
of  results  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  stated,  the  Com- 
mittee believe  it  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  province  of 
each  institution  should  now  be  distinctly  understood  by  the 
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public.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  special  preparation  of  New 
Haveu  boys  for  college,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  may  be  left  to  the  Hopkins  Public  Grammar  School, 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  land, 
and  to  private  schools.  The  strength  of  the  High  School 
can  then  be  given  to  the  training  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  but  who  need 
special  preparation  for  business  pursuits  and  for  further  scien- 
tific rather  than  linguistic  studies  ;  and  also  to  the  training  of 
girls  to  be  teachers  and  to  take  their  part  in  the  various  duties 
of  life.  It  does  not  follow  that  classical  studies  should  be 
omitted  in  the  High  School, — they  may  still  be  taught  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  yet  the  higher  drill  essential  to  admission 
to  college  may  be  given  elsewhere.  In  our  opinion,  until  a 
new  building  shall  be  erected  for  the  school  and  a  more  liberal 
appropriation  made  for  its  annual  support,  the  public  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  a  predominant  course  of  instruction  in 
English  and  mathematical  studies,  with  the  modern  languages 
perhaps,  than  with  predominant  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  scheme  of 
studies  approved  by  the  Board  has  been  drawn  up.  Believing 
that  a  good  High  School  is  a  most  desirable  part  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  we  beg  our  successors  in  this  Committee  and  in 
the  Board  to  devote  to  this  subject  the  continued  attention 
which  it  still  demands.  In  view  of  the  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions of  the  building,  the  increased  corps  of  teachers,  the 
blending  of  the  High  and  Latin  Schools,  the  large  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  new  scheme  of  study,  we  think  the  public  may 
rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  year. 

SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
subject  of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Grammar  schools. 
Serious  complaints,  though  often  greatly  exaggerated,  have 
been  brought  to  us  in  respect  to  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
teachers.  All  such  complaints  have  been  heard  and  inquiries 
into  their  truth  have  been  instituted.     The  Committee  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  right  to  punish  with  whipping  refractory 
scholars,  (especially  those  whose  parents  refuse  or  neglect  to 
cooperate  with  the  teacher.)  ought, not  to  be  denied  to  those 
employed  in  our  public  schools.  Corporal  punishment  is  in 
some  instances  the  shortest,  wisest,  and  most  satisfactory  mode 
of  stopping  a  hoy  in  a  course  of  disobedience  and  truancy. 
At  the  same  time,  unnecessary  severity,  constant  appeals  to 
the  rattan  or  the  ferrule,  and  the  neglect  of  moral  influences 
in  the  management  of  a  school,  are  proofs  in  our  opinion  of 
petulance,  bad  judgment  or  inexperience.  We  therefore  ad- 
vise that  corporal  punishment  be  not  forbidden,  but  that  the 
teachers  be  held  responsible  in  this  as  in  other  respects  for 
the  character  they  exhibit  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
At  present  there  is  such  discrepancy  between  different  rooms 
and  different  schools  in  this  particular  that  some  action  is  ob- 
viously called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  the  evil  of  unnecessary  punishment  may  be  abated. 

SELECTION    OF    TEACHERS. 

So  large  a  number  of  persons  apply  for  the  situation  of 
teachers  in  New  Haven,  that  some  words  of  explanation  seem 
called  for  by  the  public.  To  succeed  as  a  teacher  in  our  public 
schools  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  grows  more  and  more  difli- 
cult  as  our  schools  improve,  for  parents  are  more  and  more 
exacting.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  tauglit  is  only 
one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to 
obtain  evidence  on  this  subject  the  Committee  requested  the 
Superintendent  to  examine  simultaneously  in  writing  all  the 
candidates  who  were  enrolled  on  his  books  as  applicants  for 
vacancies.  Attention  is  called  to  his  report  for  particulars  re- 
garding the  result.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  number 
of  candidates  who  cannot  spell  correctly  and  who  cannot  cipher 
in*  fractions  or  interest,  is  surprising.  Greater  attention  to 
accuracy  of  knowledge  is  certainly  called  for  among  those  who 
think  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  their  studies, 
we  must  require  in  our  teachers  an  acquaintance  with  graded 
schools,  a  love  of  the  teachers'  work,  fidelity,  self-control,  and 
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power  to  govern  others.  Without  the  moral  qualifications, 
the  intellectual  are  not  of  much  use  to  us.  Our  effort  as  a 
Committee  is  therefore  to  secure  well  educated  teachers,  who 
have  already  had  successful  practice  in  the  work,  and  who 
possess  those  moral  qualities  which  will  give  them  power  in 
the  training  of  the  young.  Among  candidates  of  equal  merits, 
we  give  the  preference  to  New  Haven  young  ladies,  but  we 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  select  always,  the  best  candidate 
we  know,  without  respect  to  her  place  of  residence,  her  influ- 
ential friends,  or  her  earnest  entreaty  for  the  position.  This 
may  sound  severe,  but  it  would  sound  negligent  and  blame- 
worthy, if  in  selecting  those  who  are  to  train  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  New  Haven,  we  were  governed  by  any  other  principle. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

D.  C.  OILMAN, 

Chairman. 


REFORT 

OF   THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Since  the  last  report  the  new  building  in  Fair  street  has 
been  completed  and  furnished,  and  now  seats  two  hundred 
children.  This  building  was  erected  on  a  lot  owned  by  the 
District,  and  is  so  constructed  that  should  it,  at  any  future 
time,  be  found  expedient  to  discontinue  its  use  as  a  school- 
house,  it  can,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  be  converted 
into  two  convenient  dwellings.  The  main  building  is  31  by 
42  feet,  with  an  addition  15  by  26  feet.  There  are  four  school 
rooms,  each  29  by  19  feet,  and  four  dresssing  rooms,  each 
12  by  15  feet.    The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  $10,133,86. 

The  Skinner  School,  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  A.  N. 
Skinner,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is  on  the  corner  of  State 
and  Summer  streets. 

The  main  building  is  70  by  88  feet,  and  two  stories  high. 
Each  story  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with  a  hall  ten  feet  wide 
in  the  centre.  There  is  a  projection  in  front  5  by  22  feet, 
which,  besides  extending  the  hall,  gives  closets  on  each  side 
for  teachers'  clothing  and  for  storing  books,  maps,  &c.  In 
the  rear  there  is  an  addition  16  by  36  feet,  which,  besides  a 
reciration-room  connected  with  the  principal's  room,  contains 
the  stairs  for  the  pupils,  which  being  separated  ftom  the  main 
building  by  a  wall,  will,  in  case  of  fire,  be  the  last  to  be 
destroyed.  The  three  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall  are 
connected  by  door-ways,  leaving  a  passage-way  round  the 
entire  building,  near  the  outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted 
for  safety  in  case  of  fire.     The  furnaces  being  all  in  the  centre 
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of  the  building,  fire  can  only  commence  there,  in  which  case 
•  the  teachers  and  children  would  find  a  safe  egress  through 
these  doors  to  the  protected  stair-cases  in  the  rear.  Double  doors 
are  placed  at  these  openings,  one.  opening  into  each  room, 
which  prevents  noise  from  adjoining  rooms  as  effectually  as  a 
brick  wall. 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  dressing-room  six  feet 
wide  is  formed  by  running  a  screen  across  the  room  seven  feet 
high,  in  which  the  younger  childen  hang  their  clothing,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  dressing-rooms  for  the 
older  children  are  in  the  basement,  each  occupying  the  space 
of  two  school-rooms,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 

There  are  four  furnaces  placed  side  by  side  in  the  centre, 
an  arrangement  conducing  alike  to  convenience  and  safety. 
Each  furnace  heats  three  rooms  on  one  floor.  The  furnaces 
are  supplied  with  air  from  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
rear  addition,  into  which  air  is  freely  admitted  through  two 
windows  covered  with  wire  cloth.  The  air  tubes  go  out  at 
the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass  under  the  floor  of  the 
dressing-rooms  to  the  furnaces.  By  this  plan  all  disturbance 
from  outside  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  four  chimneys,  each 
two  feet  square  inside,  up  through  the  centre  of  which  passes 
a  cast  iron  smoke-pipe,  one  for  each  furnace.  The  rooms  are 
ventilated  by  registers  opening  into  these  chimneys,  the  heat 
of  the  smoke-pipe  producing  a  very  strong  draft 

A  register  from  each  furnace  opens  into  the  hall,  by  means  ot 
which  rooms  can  at  any  time  be  cooled  off*  by  shutting  its 
register  and  opening  that  in  the  hall. 

The  street  water  is  introduced  into  the  dressing-rooms 
in  the  basement,  and  into  the  halls  of  the  first  and  second 
floors. 

The  cost  of  the  lot  was  six  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  pavements,  cess- 
pools, fences,  and  outhouses,  will  be  thirty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

The  interior  will  be  finished  with  white  chestnut  wood, 
except  the  floors,  which  will  be  yellow  pine. 
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Several  important  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in 
school  buildings.  In  the  Eaton  School  the  large  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  have  been  converted  into  two  each.  And  in  the 
Webster  School  two  large  rooms  in  the  octagon  have  been 
made  into  four  very  convenient  rooms  ,-  and  the  large  room  in 
the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  has  been  divided.  This 
is  the  final  change  in  the  original  plan  on  which  the  Eaton 
and  Webster  Schools  were  inaugurated,  of  having  large 
rooms  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils,  with  one  or  two  assistants, 
who  heard  these  classes  in  recitation-rooms  adjoining.  It  is 
now  found  that  better  teaching  and  better  discipline  is  obtained 
in  rooms  containing  about  fifty  scholars,  entirely  under  one 
teacher's  control,  a  system  which  now  exists  in  all  our 
schools. 

The  Dixwell  School  has  been  painted  in  the  exterior,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  school-rooms  has 
been  replastered,  the  whole  interior  renovated,  and  water 
has  been  introduced  from  the  street.  In  the  first  and  second 
rooms  the  dressing-room,  in  connection  with  the  school-room, 
has  been  introduced,  thus  placing  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
smaller  pupils  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  teacher,  which 
has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in  other  schools. 

At  the  Hillhouse  School,  now  used  exclusively  by  the 
High  School,  the  outhouses  have  been  improved  and  the 
location  changed,  and  a  covered  way  built  in  the  yard  of  the 
female  department. 

At  the  Whiting  School,  the  room  has  been  enlarged  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  partition  between  the  school- 
room and  the  dressing-room,  putting  the  latter  into  a  gallery, 
by  which  twenty-four  seats  have  been  added. 

In  general,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  have 
been  kept  in  a  very  careful  and  satisfactory  manner. 


or  THK 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 


►••• 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Report : 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1867,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Balance  of  old  occount, 118,098.44 

From  SUte  School  Fund, 9,973.70 

"    Town  Tax  for  School  purposes, 8,648.40 

"    Town  Deposit  Fund, 930.00 

"    Walter  Osborn,  Collector,  on  List  of  1865, |  38,000.00 

.     "  "  "  1866, 85,000.00 

123,0O0.<X» 

'*     Loans  from  sundry  persons, 3,130.00 

"    First  National  Bank, 13,000.00 

10,130.00 

"    Tuition  of  Scholars  out  of  the  District, 296.83 

'*    State  Treasurer,  for  School  Library, 6.00 

•*    Sundry  sources, 7.66 

$172,089.93 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1867,  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

0RDIN*.\RY,    Oil   REGULAR   EXPENSES. 

Salaries— Teachers, I  64,802.38 

School  Officers, 4,000.00 

Janitors, 3,932.63 

r-  $62,285,01 

Printing  and  Stationery — Annual  Report, 197.42 

Advertising, 106.30 

Blanks  and  Record  Books 647.77 

Stationery,  Maps,  Ac, 792.01 

1,743.50 

Interest — On  permanent  Loans, 4,156.91 

"  temporary      "     141.33 

4,297.24 

Insurance  on  School  property, 624.27 

Amount  carried  forward, $  68,900.02 
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Amount  brought  forward, $  68,900.02 

Rent  of  Rooms — South  St.  Building, 480.00 

Cor.  State  and  Whiting  Ste., 27.61 

Division  St., 100.00 

Court  St., 36.00 

Merwin's  Hall,  State  St, 46.00 

688.51 

Sundry  Items — Expense  of  Annual  School  Meeting, 113.S0 

Enumerating  children, 199.88 

Making  Grand  List, 878.00 

Brooms,  Brushes,  Dusters,  Mats,  Pails,  <fec.         216.89 

Cleaning  School  Buildings, 241.90 

Fuel, 2,630.02 

Auditors, 10.00 

Musical  Festival, 68.60 

3,846.99 

REPAIBS  AND   ALTERATIONS.*  $73,486.62 

Dixwell  School — New  Furnaces  and  setting,  '66,    |  670.16 

Painting  outside, 290.00 

New  Ceilings,  Black  Board  s,  <fec.         27 1 . 1 6 
New  Fences  and  other  repairs, .         169.86 

1,400.67 

Hillhouse  School — Whitening  Walls,  and  repairs, 111.64 

Eaton  School — Alterations  and  repairs  last  year,    2,421 .29 

Re-aetting  Fence,  and  other  repairs,     61.66 

2,482.94 

Mt.  Pleasant  School— Painting  outside,. 109.00 

Repairs  outside, 71.93 

Whitening  Walls, 28.00 

— 208.98 

Webster  School — Alterations  and  repairs,  '66, .  680,31 
New  Furnace  and  setting,  '66,. .  392.70 
Repairs,  this  year, 33.70 

1,106.71 

Dwlght  School— Painting  Roof, 117.73 

Repairing  Black  Boards, 62.87 

Other  repairs, 17.96 

198.06 

Wooster  School — Repairs, 16.87 

Washington  School — Repairs, 26.23 

Whiting  St.  School — Alterations  and  repairs,.         112.60 

Painting  Roof, 18.90 

181.40 

6,682.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $    6,682.34 

*  The  acGoant  for  repairs  is  nnnsiiAllv  laive,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  snm  of  $4,164.46  being  car* 
fled  over  fh>m  the  provionB  vear  for  alterationB  and  ropura  in  the  Eaton  and  Webster  t^cboots, 
including  one  new  Fumaoo  for  the  Webster  and  two  new  Farnaooa  for  the  Pb^wel)  School ;  tbe 
work  not  bcin^  flniab^  in  time  to  bring  into  last  yearns  fioport. 
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Amount  brought  forward, $    5,682.34 

Division  St  School — Repairs  and  Whitening  Walk, 26.58 

Carlisle  St.  School—Repairs, 8.74 

South  St.  School— Repairs, 15.28 

Oyster  Point  School — Repairs  and  Whitening  Walls, 10.75 

Goffc  St.  School— Repairs, 9.38 

Putting  down  Furniture — State  St., 10.20 

"  ''  Court  St 18.85 

Repairs  uf  Furnaces  and  Stoves 292.86 

All  other  contingencies, 68.12 

6,138.05 

|;79,573.57 

EXTEAOKDI^ARY   KXPKNSKS. — NEW    BUILDINGS  AND   FUBXITUBK. 

Balance  paid  on  Fair  St.  Building, 4,133.86 

Furnaces  for  "  "         772.74 

4,906.60 

Paid  on  new  School  Building, 7,811.05 

'•    for  additional  land, 900.00 

Furniture  for  High  School, , 404.85 

"     Eaton    "      101.50 

*'    New  Building, 426.16 

14,549.66 

LOANS   PAID. 

Sundry  persons 20,550.00 

First  National  Bank, 13,000.00 

88,550.00 

Expenses  occasioned  by  the  Injunction  of  March  last, 1,020.50 

$49,120.16 

Ordinary,  or  Regular  Expenses, 79,673.57 

Extraordinary  Expenses 49,120.16 

Balance  to  new  account, 43,396.20 

$172,099.93 

Actual  expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1867, 79,573.57 

1866, 69,624.42 

Increase  on  1866, $10,049.15 

The  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  District  last  year,  was 68,389,00 

at  this  time,  is 60,969.00 

Decrease, $17,420.00 

Estimated  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1868 : 

For  Salaries  of  Teachers, $60,000.00 

"  School  Officers, 4,000  00 

"  Janitors, 4,200.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $  68,200.00 
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Ainoimt  brought  forward, $  68,200.00 

For  Insurance  on  Scliool  Property, 700.00 

"    Interest  on  I^wns, .  .* 8,700.00 

"    Stationery,  rriiiliu-:.  ttr 1,700.00 

*♦    Rent  of  Buildings 800.00 

"    Enumerating  ChildrL'n  and  making  Grand  list, 600.00 

"    Fuel, 8 ,000.00 

"    Alterations  and  Repairs  unpaid, 1,000.00 

•*    Contingencies,  including  Repairs, 2,800.00 

182,000.00 

Ileal  Estate  owned  by  the  District : 

[These  estimates  are  the  original  coat  of  construction.] 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $  23,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building 82,000.00 

Hillhouse  School  .Lot  and  Building, 18,700.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  BuUding, 8,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,000.00 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Oyster  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 800.00 

Wooeter  School  Lot  and  Building, 26,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,000.00 

Lot  comer  State,  Leonard  and  Summer  Streets, 6,900.00 

Paid  on  Building  corner  State  and  Suomier  Streets 7,81 1.00 

$168,411.00 


New  Havkx,  Sept.  6,  1867. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  examined  the  accounts  and  vouch- 

ei*8  of  James  M.  Mason,  Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  District, 

for  year  ending  September  1st,  1867,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )     .    ,., 
R.  F.  LYON,  \  Aydttor,. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1867. 

We,  tlie  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the 

books,  accounts,  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 

City  School  District,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  and  that 

there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  forty-three 

thousand  three  hundred  ninety-six  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )     .    .., 
R.  F.  LYON.  \  ^^'^ora. 


REFORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To   THE  Board    of    Education  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School   District  : 

Oentlemen  : — The  work  of  another  year  in  our  Schools  is 
completed,  and  I  respectfully  present  for  your  consideration 
this,  my  Second  Annual  Report. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  I 
feel  warranted  in  expressing  my  belief  that  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  that  the  past  may  be  regarded  as  a 
year  of  prosperity  in  the  Schools  under  your  supervision. 

From  the  following  statistics,  and  those  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  information  may  be  ob- 
tained in  relation  to  various  topics,  furnishing  some  means  of 
comparison  with  the  same  as  given  last  year  : 

The  whole  number  of  Public  Schools  within  the  City  School  District  is  19 

Decrease, 1. 

The  number  of  Rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  one  Teacher, 91 

Increoae, 7. 

The  whole  number  of  Male  Teachers  employed,  including  the  Teacher  of 

Vocal  Mu»ic, 10 

The  whole  number  of  Female  Teachers  employed, 91 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  employed, 101 

Whole  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  New  Haven  City  School 

District,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  January,  1867,. 9,067 

Increase, S6. 

The  wnoLG  kumbkb  rkgistered  during  the  year, 6,861 

Tlie  average  of  the  whole  number  reqibtered  during  the  three  terms  of 

the  year, 6,287 

Increase, 547. 
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The  average  reoistkekd  number  (belonging), 4,487 

Increase, 224. 

The  average  daily  attkndancb,  (after  deducting  abeences), 4,136 

Increase, 228. 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  whole  number 

enumerated, 496 

Increase, 02. 

Whole  number  of  Absences  during  the  year, 132,365 

Average  number  of  Pupils  absent— daily— during  the  year, 380 

Tardinesses,  "        "      "     8,367 

The  enumeration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  in  January  last,  shows  a  small  increase  in  the 
district,  over  the  number  reported  in  1866.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Porter,  who  had  previously  per- 
formed the  duty  of  canvassing  the  southern  section  of  the 
district,  a  new  person  was  employed  to  make  the  enumeration. 
It  is  possible  that  for  want  of  familiarity  with  the  work  and 
territory,  some  omissions  may  have  occurred ;  but  .the  mod- 
erate increase  in  the  other  section,  canvassed  by  Mr.  Rodney 
Burton,  whose  work  is  always  done  with  great  care  and  accu- 
racy, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  persons  of 
school-going  age  has  not  been  large. 

The  reports  made  from  the  records  of  attendance  in  the 
schools  exhibit  a  somewhat  greater  proportionate  increase.  The 
average  of  the  tohole  number  registered  during  the  three  terms 
of  the  past  year,  shows  an  increase  of  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  over  the  previous  year  ;  and  an  increase  in  the  "  average 
daily  attendance"  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  infer- 
ence, therefore,  is  that  if  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  has 
not  materially  increased,  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  at- 
tendance. That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from  the  greater  urgency 
to  gain  admission  to  the  schools,  especially  apparent  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  When  the  new  house  on  Fair  street  was 
opened,  in  January  last,  two  rooms  were  soon  filled  ;  before 
the  close  of  the  term,  the  third ;  and  during  the  past  (summer) 
term,  all  have  been  occupied.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
Whiting  street  pupils  went  with  Miss  Walker,  when  she  was 
transferred  from  that  to  the  school  on  Pair  street.  But  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-three  children  enrolled  there,  a  large  ma- 
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jority  came  from  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time  this  change 
was  made,  the  State  Street  School,  on  the  corner  of  State  and 
Whiting  streets,  was  removed  to  the  building  vacated  by  Miss 
Walker.  Here  it  was  supposed  the  children,  who  had  been 
confined  in  crowded  and  inconvenient  quarters,  would  find 
ample  accommodations  a  long  time.  But  already  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  in  a  single 
term, — or  two  scholars  for  every  seat,  should  all  be  present  at 
one  time. 

The  Dixwell  School,  which  heretofore  has  had  one  room 
entirely  unoccupied,  and  many  vacant  seats  in  other  rooms, 
began  to  increase  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  term,  and 
recently  the  vacant  room  has  been  opened  and  nearly  filled. 

Ontil  lately  the  upper  rooms  of  the  South  Street  School 
have  been  only  partially  filled  ;  but  during  the  past  term  niore 
pupils  have  applied  for  admission  than  could  be  admitted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  summer  term  in  the  High  School, 
there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils,  for  whom 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  seats  were  provided. 

A  large  number  of  applicants  have  been  waiting  for  admis- 
sion at  the  Grammar  schooU,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  number  of  vacant  seats  and  number  of 
applicants  reported,  at  the  middle  of  the  last  term  : 

yMuit8eat&  No.  Waiting- 

Eaton 5  62 

Webster, 7  11 

Dwight, 8  16 

Wooster 12  65 

Washington 12  70 

44  224 

The  aggregate  number  of  applicants  supplied  with  tickets 
and  waiting  for  seats,  in  the  whole  district,  at  the  middle  of 
last  term,  was  over  three  hundred,  as  appeared  from  the  weekly 
reports.  Moreover,  it  is  known  that  many  are  deterred  from 
making  application,  because  so  many  who  do  apply  fail  of 
gaining  admission. 

4 


SCHOOL    ACCOMHDDATIOVS. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appeani  that  all  the  school 

bn:Idir,25  of  the  district  are  ViV.j  occnpied.  and  that  there  is 
prei^ing  demand  for  more  room.  Bat  prorision  has  alieadj 
beeu  made  for  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  School  bmlding  oa 
the  comer  of  State  and  Summer  streets,  which  will  supply 
the  wants  of  that  section  of  the  city,  and  reliere  the  pressme 
on  the  Eaton  and  Wooster  Schools.  The  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  this  school  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no 
provision  has  ever  been  made  for  public  school  instruction 
in  the  whole  of  the  Sixth  Ward  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  F^ifth,  which  this  District  comprises,  except  the  Primary 
SchrH>ls  in  the  Hillhouse  building  ;  and  these,  in  consequence 
of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  High  School,  have  been  re- 
moved and  tem})orarily  located  in  rented  buildings. 

From  the  last  enumeration  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
children  in  the  whole  of  the  Eaton  district  (of  which  the  Sixth 
Ward  is  a  part),  not  including  those  under  five  years  of  age,  is 
twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (2,287) ;  and  for  their 
accommodation  750  seats  in  the  Eaton,  State  and  Court  Street 
Schools  arc  provided,  leaving  1,642  for  whom  no  provision  is 
made.  Allowing  that  half  this  number  are  in  private  schools,  or 
are  employed  at  labor,  the  number  remaining  is  greater  than 
could  be  received  into  any  Grammar  school  in  the  city. 
Within  this  district  are  twenty-three  private  schools,  of  which 
a  number  doubtless  have  been  established  and  are  patronized  by 
parents  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  not  from  choice. 
The  earnest  entreaties  of  parents  who  could  not  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools,  and  were  unwilling  to  have 
them  run  in  the  streets,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  in  the 
formation  of  evil  habits,  and  the  injustice  of  leaving  so  large, 
rapidly  increasing  and  enterprising  a  portion  of  the  city  with 
out  the  means  of  instruction,  led  to  the  decision  by  the 
Board  to  build  without  farther  delay. 

The  house  on  Pair  street  is  the  only  new  building  erected 
during  the  last  year.  It  has  four  convenient  rooms,  with  fifty 
seats  iu  each,  and  is  designed  for  Primary  children.     Located 
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at  an  intermediate. point  between  the  Wooster,  Eaton,  Webster 
and  Washington  Grammar  Schools,  it  will  be  easily  accessible 
to  many  children  who  could  not  conveniently  reach  the  larger 
schools.    . 

The  subdivision  of  the  large 'rooms  in  the  Webster  and 
Eaton  Schools,  last  year,  has  secured  uniformity  in  the  system, 
so  that  every  female  teacher  throughout  the  city,  except  the 
Masters'  Assistants,  now  has  a  room  under  her  special  charge, 
and  is  made  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils  commit- 
ted to  her  care. .  Few,  if  any,  changes  requiring  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  will  hereafter  be  necessary. 

During  the  winter,  renewed  complaints  of  the  imperfect 
ventilation  and  crowded  condition  of  the  room  under  Mr. 
Whitmore's  charge,  in  the  High  School,  induced  the  Board  to 
remove  the  partition  between  that  and  the  adjoining  Primary 
Room,  which  required  the  removal  of  the  class  under  Miss 
Pardee's  care  from  the  building.  This  wsis  effected  by  send- 
ing a  large  number  to  the  Fair  Street  School,  and  the  remainder 
to  other  schools  nearest  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
lived.  Again,  in  May,  the  large  accession  of  pupils  to  the  High 
School,  required  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the  other 
two  rooms.  These  have  since  been  temporarily  located,  one 
in  the  lecture  room  on  Court  street,  and  the  other  in  Merwin's 
Hall  on  State  street.  They  will  remain  there  only  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  Grammar  School  building  on  State 
street. 

REVIEW    or    THE    SCHOOLS. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
all  the  schools,  during  the  year,  the  results  may  be  regarded 
as  favorable  and  gratifying.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  have 
been  regular  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  have  been  equally  bkillful, 
zealous  and  successful  in  their  efforts.  Many,  who  have  been 
long  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  still  maintain  the  high  repu- 
tation they  have  acquired  for  ability  and  success,  as  teachers  ; 
and  no  small  share  of  credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  high  rank 
the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  have  attained.     It  is  encour- 
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aging,  also,  to  find  many  others  with  less  experience,  who,  by 
their  earnest  devotion  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
give  promise  of  great  excellence  and  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  scheme  of  studies  has  been  rigidly  followed  ;  the  grades 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  advanced  in  accordance  with 
the  time  specified,  and  by  frequent  reviews  a  good  degree  oi 
thoroughness  has  been  secured. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  have  been  continued, 
in  which  topics  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  schools 
have  been  discussed.  An  increased  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment is  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  a  large  increase 
of  subscriptions  for  educational  publications,  and  more  frequent 
inquiry  for  information  that  will  afford  aid  in  their  work. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  the  proper  and  most  complete 
representatives  of  the  school  system,  as  now  constituted.  All 
departments  of  instruction,  in  the  elementary  branches,  are 
found  in  them  in  their  true  relation,  as  to  gradation  and  pro- 
gress. In  the  lowest  room,  No.  1,  the  little  ones  find  their  first 
experience  in  school  life  ;  and  before  completing,  or  even 
reaching  the  highest  grade,  a  large  majority  of  pupils  finish 
their  school  education.  The  importance  of  thorough,  prac- 
tical elementary  instruction  here  is  manifest.  At  whatever 
point  in  his  course  the  child  is  compelled  to  leave  school,  he 
should  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account  every  thing  he  has 
learned.  The  perfect  gradation  and  classification  of  the  Gram- 
mar schools  contributes  greatly  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.  So  nearly  on  an  equality  are  the  children  graded  that  a 
large  class  may  be  taught  almost  as  easily  as  individuals.  But 
the  mental  activity  and  energy  acquired  by  emulation  and 
competition  of  mind  with  mind  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  which  can  ever  be  secured  by  individual  instruction.  Yet 
classification,  however  perfect,  will  avail  little  without  capable 
teachers.  The  best  talent,  the  highest  qualifications  are  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success,  and  further  improvements  must  be 
found  chiefly  in  better  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  de- 
pending on  the  skill  of  the  teacher. 

By  the  reported  results  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
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admission  to  the  High  School,  in  April  last,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  larger  number  were  received  from  the  Grammar  Schools 
than  at  any  previous  examination  ;  and  the  rank  in  scholarship 
was  also  higher.  The  Washington  School  sent  its  first  dele- 
gation since  the  organization  of  the  Dwight  School.  Both  the 
Washington  and  Webster  Schools  were  seriously  disturbed  by 
necessary  changes  made  at  the  opening  of  the  new  building  on 
Martin  street,  three  years  ago  ;  but  both  have  nearly  recovered 
their  equilibrium.  The  Webster,  Eaton,  Wooster  and  Dwight 
have  now  twelve  rooms  each,  and  the  Washington  eight,  in 
which  sixty-one  teachers  are  employed,  with  seats  for  twenty- 
nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils,  comprising  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  the  teachers  and  average  registered  number  of  pupils  in 
the  District. 

The  Webster  School  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in 
consequence  of  change  of  teachers.  By  the  introduction  of 
four  new  ones,  and  by  promotions  made  necessary  in  filling 
vacancies,  a  change  of  teacher  has  been  made  in  seven  of  the 
twelve  rooms,  during  the  year. 

The  Eaton  School,  whose  teachers  have  heretofore  been  re- 
markably permanent,  has  suffered  somewhat  from  changes. 
Only  a  temporary  assistant  to  the  Principal  was  employed  du- 
ring the  whole  of  last  term,  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of 
securing  a  suitable  permanent  one.  Four  other  rooms  have 
been  supplied,  during  the  last  term,  by  new  appointments  or 
substitutes. 

The  highest  success  is  desirable  in  the  Grammar  schools 
because  they  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  give  character  to  it ;  their  influence  upon  the  re- 
mainder is  important,  because  nearly  all  the  smaller  schools 
being  tributary  to  the  larger,  are  stimulated  to  greater  thorough- 
ness in  their  preparation  for  promotion,  as  the  standard  of  the 
Grammar  School  is  known  to  be  elevated. 

A  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  these 
schools  has  been  attained  ;  and  the  successful  results  of  each 
year  will  be  certain  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  great  excellenee  of  the  system  adopted. 
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The  Goffe  Street  School,  (colored,)  which  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Root,  during  the  past  two  years,  begins  to 
exhibit  the  results  desired  and  anticipated.  A  marked  im- 
provement in  mental  application  is  manifest  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  operations  of  this  school.  A  higher  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  excel  in  good  behavior  and  to  make 
greater  progress  in  the  studies,  is  quite  observable.  The  in* 
terest  of  parents  in  the  improvement  of  their  children  is 
another  favorable  indication.  The  school  is  evidently  accom- 
plishing a  good  work  for  the  class  of  citizens  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  benefit. 

The  Dixwell  School  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  du- 
ring the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  now  occupies  six  rooms. 
The  instruction  and  general  management  of  the  school  have 
been  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  South  Street  School  is  making  good  progress ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  all  the  five  rooms  were  filled,  during  the  last 
term. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  School  has  never  been  in  better  condi- 
tion than  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Division  Street  School  labors  under  great  embarrass- 
ment from  its  miscellaneous  character  and  want  of  room.  The 
older  pupils  of  this  neighborhood  are  sent  to  the  Dixwell 
and  Dwight  Schools,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  ;  but  there  are 
many  children  too  young  to  go  so  far,  who  cannot  be  admitted 
into  the  school.  The  increased  facility  of  communication  by 
horse  cars,  between  the  city  and  this  vicinity,  will,  doubtless, 
increase  the  population,  and  render  the  demand  for  school 
room  still  more  urgent. 

The  school  heretofore  known  as  the  "  State  Street  Special," 
was  removed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  to  the 
Whiting  Street  Building.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  not  often 
witnessed,  when  the  children,  with  their  teachers,  left  the  old 
tenement  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Whiting  streets,  to  take 
possession  of  ^'  the  beautiful  school  room  which  the  Board  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  give  them." 

It  must  be  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  those  benevolent 
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ladies  who  can  look  back  upon  their  first  efforts  to  bring  to- 
gether that  little  company  of  neglected,  almost  homeless  chil- 
dren, ill  clad  and  scantily  fed,  and  now  upon  this  large  and 
happy  company,  so  neatly  dressed,  so  cheerful  and  earnest  in 
their  studies,  so  respectful  in  their  deportment  and  appreciative 
of  the  favors  bestowed  upon  them.  Although  this  school  is 
now  fully  adopted  by  the  Board  and  treated,  in  all  respects,  as 
other  schools  are,  these  same  kind  friends  or  their  successors, 
still  continue  their  excellent  service  in  devoting  one  half  day 
every  week  to  teach  the  children  needle  work.  All,  boys  as 
well  as  girls,  engage  in  sewing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
enter  into  it  with  greater  interest  or  success.  This  is  a  most 
useful  department  of  the  school. 

The  industry  and  zeal  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  in  their 
daily  work,  is  nowhere  excelled.  I  have  often  heard  recita- 
tions in  English  grammar,  geography  and  reading,  and  analysis 
of  problems  in  mental  arithmetic,  that  would  be  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  higher  departments  of  our  schools.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  school  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere ;  and,  at 
the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Board,  more  room  should  be 
provided.  A  room  for  each  of  these  teachers  is  desirable,  and 
doubtless  would  be  speedily  filled. 

The  Vernon  Street  School,  of  a  kindred  character,  is  small, 
and  occupies  a  room  small  and  inconvenient.  With  more  room 
and  better  conveniences  there  might  be  greater  inducements  to 
draw  in  a  large  number  of  the  class  of  pupils  who  attend  there. 
There  are,  obviously,  many  in  the  streets  that  ought  to  be  in 
school.  But  perhaps  the  school  is  doing  all  it  can  under  pre- 
sent circumstances.. 

The  Carlisle  Street  School  (colored,)  is  small  and  quite 
irregular  in  attendance.  The  question  what  can  be  done  for 
it,  or  whether  it  shall  be  continued,  may  well  be  considered. 

The  Oyster  Point  School  is  small,  but  has  been  well  cared 
for  during  the  year. 

The  school  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  (Elm  street,)  is  con- 
ducted very  satisfactorily.  A  good  spirit  prevails  amorig  the 
children,  and  they  enter  into  the  exercises  of  the  school  with 
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very  commendable  zeal.  Mr.  Jepson  has  given  instructions  in 
music  this  year,  which  they  appear  to  enjoy  exceedingly,  and 
the  improvement  they  are  making  in  this  branch  is  gratifying. 


THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


The  High  School  has  made  good  progress  during  the  year. 
The  attendance  has  never  been  so  large.      [See  Appendix.] 

A  number  of  important  changes  have  been  made,  and  im- 
provements projected,  to  make  needful  provision  for  increased 
numbers,  and  to  secuie  a  course  of  instruction  that  will  more 
completely  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 

The  Latin  Class,  or  Preparatory  Department,  has  been  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  High  School,  and  the  whole  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kinne  as  master,  and  Mr.  Whitmore  as 
sub-master.  The  rooms  below  have  been  enlarged,  and  seats 
provided  for  about  sixty  additional  scholars.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  to  place  the  school  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement  at  the  outset, 
was  found  in  the  limited  room  at  command.  With  many 
n[H>re  pupils  than  could  be  seated  in  the  building,  no  plan  could 
be  devised  to  carry  into  effect  any  programme  of  studies  that 
might  be  prepared.  The  removal  from  the  building  of  the 
primary  schools  seemed  to  be  an  imperative  necessity. 
This  was  accomplished  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  summer 
term.  The  room  occupied  by  the  Preparatory  Class  had  pre- 
viously been  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  partition  between 
it  and  the  adjoining  room,  and  one  of  the  two  rooms  in  the  rear 
is  occupied  by  the  Preparatory  Class  recently  admitted,  the 
other  is  used  as  a  Recitation  Room.  With  this  relief  there 
seemed  to  be  some  encouragement  to  consider  what  modifica- 
tion could  be  made  in  the  studies  and  general  administration  of 
the  school.  After  mature  consideration  and  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  courses  of  studies  in  some  of  the  best  High  Schools 
in  the  country,  a  programme  was  prepared  for  a  course  of  three 
years,  with  a  preliminary  course  of  two  years  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Class,  for  such  as  wish  to  begin  Latin  at  an  earlier  age  than 
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is  practicable  for  those  who  complete  their  course  in  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

The  details  and  results  which  are  designed  to  be  wrought 
out  from  the  programme  of  studies,  as  presented,  (see  Appen- 
dix,) cannot  here  be  given.  These  will  appear  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  school;  and  must  be  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  skill  and  good  judgment  of  earnest  teachers  to  produce 
those  practical  results  which  shall  satisfy  the  whole  commu- 
nity that  a  High  School  properly  conducted  is  worth  all  it 
costs. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  study  of  languages  is  made  op- 
tional. The  Board  do  not  determine  that  they  shall  be  thrown 
out  of  the  course,  although  objections  have  been  made  that  the 
classical  studies  have,  heretofore,  received  an  undue  proportion 
of  attention,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  department.  It 
will  be  for  the  Board  to  determine,  from  the  apparent  interest 
of  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  the  continuance  of  the 
classics,  what  provision  shall  be  made  for  them.  But 
they  do  intend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thorough  instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  in  all  the  English  branches ;  that  special 
care  shall  be  taken  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  application  of 
principles,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  school  may  be  put 
to  a  practical  use  in  the  future  business  life  of  the  pupil.  It 
does  not  follow,  as  a  necessity,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  higher 
departments  of  study  shall  be  limited  or  neglected,  because 
greater  familiarity  with  elementary  branches  is  to  be  required. 
But  if  either  must  receive  less  attention,  it  should  be  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter.  The  intellectual  effort  required  to  mas- 
ter the  principles  and  solve  the  difficult  problems  in  the  higher 
mathematics  is  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline,  as  is  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  the  gymnasium  for  strengthening  the  muscles 
of  the  body  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  valuable  an  acquisition  for  the 
boy  who  is  soon  to  enter  mercantile  life,  to  be  able  to  use, 
readily  and  correctly,  the  principles  of  common  arithmetic  ; — 
because,  very  soon,  on  these  must  he  depend  for  success  in  his 
daily  business.  Whatever  attainments  he  may  make  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature  and  mental  science,  he  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  a  free  and  easy  use  of  his  own 
language,  both  written  and  oral,  is  to  be  of  the  first  importance 
to  him  in  all  his  future  relations  in  life.  To  a  young  man 
about  to  engage  in  business,  ability  to  express  thought  on 
paper  with  facility  and  accuracy  would  be  a  better  testimonial 
of  capability  than  the  best  letter  of  recommendation. 

Desirable  as  all  advanced  studies  are  for  the  higher  influence 
which  they  exert  in  expanding,  strengthening  and  furnishing 
the  mind,  a  retention  of  all  elementary  knowledge,  kept  fresh 
and  ready  for  use  in  all  ordinary  transactions,  is  essential  to  the 
majority  of  our  pupils,  to  whom  education  means  assistance 
in  business  pursuits,  rather  than  intellectual  refinement.  Let 
the  former  be  secured,  by  all  means,  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  elementary  knowledge. 

If  any  object  that  this  course  compels  the  High  School  to 
a  review  of  the  work  which  should  be  completed  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  lower  schools 
can  never  complete  their  work  so  as  to  make  a  review 
unnecessary.  From  the  immature  nature  of  the  child's  mind, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fully  comprehend  the  object  for 
which  he  studies,  or  the  application  of  principles.  It  is  but  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  that  the  teacher  is  able  to  let  into 
his  mind  in  all  early  instruction ;  and  but  a  small  portion 
of  all  that  is  taught  is  distinctly  remembered  and  ready  for 
use  when  required.  Hence  the  value  of  frequent  reviews  in 
all  stages  of  instruction.  As  the  mind  becomes  mature,  its 
perceptions  of  relations  keen  and  exact,  its  comprehension  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  laboring  more  clear  and  well  defined, 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  course  may  be  rapidly  supplied  by 
retracing  his  previous  course.  It  is  only  by  occasional  reviews 
and  the  application  of  tests  that  the  pupil  himself  is  made  con- 
scious of  his  imperfection  in  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
he  thinks  he  has  completely  mastered.  A  consciousness  of 
defects,  on  his  part,  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement. 

The  demand  for  special  instruction,  to  prepare  young  men 
for  business  of  every  kind,  is  evinced  in  the  extensive  patron- 
age of  <^  Business  Colleges,"  in  which  pupils  are  supposed  to 
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be  peculiarly  fitted  for  commercial  pursuits.  Whatever  is 
particularly  valuable  in  these  institutions  can,  and  should,  be 
as  well  taught  in  the  High  School.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
that  every  boy  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
philosophy  and  their  application  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  so  that 
whether  engaged  in  labor,  or  in  the  supervision  of  work,  he 
may  be  able  more  intelligently  to  perform  his  duties. 

Another  class  of  pupils  should  receive  special  instruction 
for  the  duties  they  will  be  likely  to  assume.  At  the  present 
time,  nearly  one  third  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in  our 
public  schools  have  received  their  preparation  for  teaching  in 
them.  The  proportion,  in  future  is  likely  to  be  still  greater. 
As  their  business  will  be  to  teach  the  elementary  branches 
exclusively,  the  importance  of  thorough  preparation  in  them 
will  be  obvious.  If,  in  the  High  School,  young  ladies  can 
obtain  a  suitable  education,  and  in  the  training  school  can  get 
the  requisite  practice  in  teaching,  they  may  gain  at  home  alt 
the  essential  advantages  of  a  Normal  school,  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  themselves  or  the  city,  while  the  reflex  influ- 
ence to  both  will  be  beneficial  and  important. 

These  remarks  are  oflFered  to  illustrate,  in  some  measure, 
the  plan  and  purposes  of  the  Board  in  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  High  School  course  of  instruction. 

The  programme  of  studies  as  adopted  by  the  Board,  with 
the  statement  accompanying  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of 
this  report ;  also,  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  in  April  last. 

TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

The  employment  of  young  persons  as  teachers,  who  have 
but  recently  finished  their  attendance  at  school  as  pupils,  en- 
tirely inexperienced,  with  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  has  always  seemed  to 
me  alike  hazardous  to  the  teacher  and  the  school.  The  loss 
of  reputation  to  the  beginner,  in  regard  to  capability  in  teach- 
ing, and  the  demoralization  of  the  school  in  case  of  failure,  are 
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of  SO  great  importance  both  to  individual  and  public  interests, 
as  to  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  of  means  whereby 
success  may,  if  possible,  be  made  certain. 

My  report  of  last  year  gave  some  account  of  the  method 
adopted  to  give  the  candidate  a  little  preparation  for  her  work, 
by  observing  for  a  few  weeks  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  as  seen  in  the  daily  practice  of  our  schools.  The 
knowledge  thus  acquired,  together  with  an  occasional  opportu- 
nity to  instruct  a  class  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
served  to  initiate  the  beginner,  and  enable  her  to  undertake 
her  duties  with  greater  confidence  and  hope  of  success.  The 
advantages  derived  from  this  process  of  observation  have  been 
so  manifest,  that  I  should  deem  it  unjust  to  place  upon  any  one 
destitute  of  experience,  the  responsibilities  of  a  school,  without 
so  much  preparation,  at  least,  as  this  experience  gives,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  may  appear. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  this  method  has  been,  in  a 
measure,  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  another  far  more  valua- 
ble and  eflSicient  ia  its  operation,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  which  young  ladies  receive  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  while  they  have  the  responsibility  of 
the  room  placed  under  their  charge. 

In  the  erection  of  the  new  school  house  on  Fair  street,  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurred  to  provide  actual  instruction  for 
young  teachers  while  engaged  in  teaching,  without  increased 
expense  to  the  district.  Early  in  January  last,  the  school  was 
opened  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Cornelia  A.  Walker,  as 
principal,  whose  fitness  for  the  position  had  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  her  previous  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  only  two  rooms  were 
occupied.;  near  the  close,  a  third  ;  and  during  the  past  (sum- 
mer) term,  the  fourth  room  was  opened.  During  this  period, 
seven  young  ladies  have  been  employed  as  teachers  under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  the  principal.  Of  these,  three 
having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  qualities  and  quali- 
fications as  teachers,  have  been  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  other  schools  of  the  city.     They  have  now  been  em- 
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ploj'ed  one  term  under  their  appointments,  where  they  have 
been  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  both  in  discipline  and 
teaching,  with  very  gratifying  results  in  regard  to  their  capa- 
bility and  the  benefits  they  received  from  their  preparation  in 
the  "  training  schooL-'  Others  are  now  engaged  in  a  course  of 
preparation  which  will  fit  them  in  like  manner  to  fill  vacancies 
as  they  may  occur. 

The  following  statement  is  added  for  the  information  of 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  public  schools,  to  indi- 
cate the  purposes  for  which  this  school  has  been  organized  on 
its  present  basis. 

1.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, young  persons  entirely  destitute  of  preparation  and  ex- 
perience, with  no  means  of  improvement,  except  by  crude  ex- 
periments on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and  government^ 
without  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  them.  It  is  believed  that  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  a  single  term  here  will  better  fit 
them  for  their  duties  as  teachers,  than  a  year's  experience  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  guess-work  teaching.  ^ 

2.  To  save  beginners  from  failure, — disastrous  to  their  repu- 
tation as  teachers,  and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  District  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  school. 

3.  To  furnish  them  practice  in  teaching  while  learning  how 
to  perform  the  duties  required,  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  who  shall  be  able  to  correct  their  errors,  point 
out  their  defects,  give  advice,  and  render  all  needful  assistance. 
Under  her  instruction  they  learn  how  to  organize  a  school,  to 
classify  the  pupils,  and  so  order  the  daily  exercises  as  to  secure 
a  complete  systematic  performance  of  all  duties  pertaining  to 
the  school. 

4.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  present  the  best  methods  of 
elementary  instruction,  in  all  the  branches  taught,  by  daily 
practice  ;  also,  to  indicate  sources  of  information  in  educational 
publications  by  which  the  experience  of  others  may  be  called 
into  requisition. 

5.  Special  attention  is  given  to  that  most  difficult  of  all 
duties,  school  government.     While  the  order  and  discipline  of 
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the  room  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  the  principal  is 
always  ready,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  advise  and  render 
assistance.  The  dispositions  of  the  children,  their  tempera- 
ments and  habits,  their  probable  home  treatment,  are  made 
prominent  subjects  of  study  ;  also  the  best  method  of  encour- 
aging the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  observance  of  all  requirements. 
Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  carefully  sought  for,  to 
meet  all  necessary  cases  where  other  measures  fail. 

6.  This  school  comprises  the  first  four  grades,  properly  the 
primary  department,  of  the  scliool  system,  and  the  young 
teachers  are  confined  to  these  in  their  practice ;  yet  the  instruc- 
tion they  receive  involves  general  principles  which  are  applica- 
ble to  all  the  higher  grades,  and  with  good  judgment  in  their 
application,  experience  will  in  due  time  enable  them  to  take 
charge  of  higher  rooms,  according  to  their  qualifications. 

7.  From  this  room  we  shall  be  better  able  to  supply  substi- 
tutes to  fill  temporary  vacancies  occasioned  by  sickness,  &c., 
of  permanent  teachers.  Hitherto  we  have  been  obliged  to  call 
upon  those  who  have  nev^  taught  to  .perform  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  required  in  the  schools  ;  or  look  for  those  who  have 
had  experience,  but,  perchance,  may  not  be  employed.  In 
the  former  case,  ine;xperienced  persons  may  be  readily  pro-' 
cured,  because  they  hope  thus  to  gain  promotion  to  permanent 
situations.  In  the  latter,  other  employments  ^interfer^,  often, 
and  disappointment  is  more  frequent  than  success,  in  the 
search. 

8.  Permanent  appointments  are  made  sure  to  all  candidates 
admitted  on  trial,  who  prove  themselves  competent  to  perform 
satisfactorily  the  duties  required,  during  their  connection  with 
the  school. 

9.  Among  the  gratifying  results  of  the  experiment,  thus  far, 
are  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of  the 
children  in  their  studies.  These  are  due,  first,  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  principal,  who  is  never  satisfied  with  partial  suc- 
cess, whose  watchful  care  suffers  no  pupil  to  be  neglected ;  and 
second,  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  young  teacher  to  perform 
her  work  successfully,  knowing  that  she  can  have  no  better 
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passport  to  promotion.  Parents  who  witness  from  time  to 
time  the  exercises  of  the  classes  and  the  general  movements  of 
the  school,  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  with  what  is  done  for  their 
children. 

10.  In  view  of  the  results,  on  the  whole,  in  providing  com- 
petent teachers  from  the  pupils  as  they  complete  their  studies 
in  our  schools;  in  the  excellent  instruction  the  children 
receive  ;  and  in  the  economy  of  the  arrangement,  costing,  as  it 
does,  less  expenditure  of  money  than  would  be  required  to 
conduct  the  school  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  commend  this  en- 
terprise to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential elements  we  possess  in  strengthening  atid  perfecting  the 
whole  system  of  our  public  schools. 

WITHDRAWAL    OF    TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  changes  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
teachers  during  the  year  has  been  smaller  than  usual ;  and 
few,  if  any,  have  withdrawn  from  their  engagements  without 
satisfactory  reasons  and  sufficient  notice  of  their  intentions. 
Still,  the  changes  made  under  these  favorable  circumstances 
have  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  several  schools. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  competent  teachers  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  short  notice,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
superior  teachers  are  usually  under  engagements  for  the  year, 
which  forbid  their  resignation  to  fill  other  positions.  If  they 
are  occasionally  found  unemployed,  it  should  be  deemed  a  for- 
tunate occurrence  rather  than  an  event  to  be  expected.  The 
best  substitutes  we  can  obtain,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
strangers  to  the  pupils,  are  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  classes,  and  frequently  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
branches  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  is  apt  to  suffer  and  general  derangement  of  system  and 
order  follows. 

When  the  annual  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  a 
permanent  engagement  for  the  year  is  contemplated  ;  and 
every  teacher  accepting  the  appointment  is  supposed  to  do  so 
with  the  full  expectation  of  continuing  in  the  service  through 
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the  year.  The  obligations  in  the  case  are  reciprocal ;  and  one 
party  should  not  claim  exemption  from  them  not  allowed  to 
the  other.  For  reasonable  cause,  on  either  side,  the  contract 
may  be  annulled. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  suggestion  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  teachers  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  a  teacher  of 
experience  and  established  reputation  must  be  secured  ;  or  one 
without  experience  may  be  safely  employed. 

Classes  in  all  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools  demand  those 
indispensable  qualifications  which  enable  the  teacher  to  com- 
mand respect,  inspire  confidence  and  impart  impulse  to  the 
mental  energies  of  the  pupil  which  can  come  only  from  mature 
mind  and  successful  experience.  The  earliest  primary  instruc- 
tion, likewise,  requires  a  combination  of  great  skill,  sound  judg- 
ment, sympathy  and  gentleness  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  trom  those  who  have,  themselves,  but  just  passed  the 
age  and  inexperience  of  childhood.  The  importance  of  giving 
right  direction  to  the  faculties  of  the  child  and  securing  a  proper 
development  of  the  intellect,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
education,  is  more  generally  recognized  than  formerly,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  teachers  of  mature  age  and  expe- 
rience is  admitted. 

Indeed,  for  every  grade  such  teachers  are  preferable  ;  but 
there  must  be  novices  as  well  as  veterans  in  the  service,  and 
the  question  is,  where  can  the  formeif  be  safely  employed  that, 
in  due  time,  they  may  be  transformed  into  the  latter.  Their 
true  place,  obviously,  is  intermediate  between  the  first  primary 
and  the  higher  grades  which  imperatively  demand  mature  age 
and  experience.  With  the  instruction  and  practice  which  will 
be  given  to  them  in  the  training  school,  they  may  here  begin 
their  work,  if  anywhere,  with  the  hope  of  success.  Promo- 
tion to  higher  grades  will  be  certain  whenever  their  qualifica- 
tions become  properly  developed. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  for  positions,  as 
teachers,  are  residents  of  New  Haven,  it  is  evident  that  the 
children  educated  in  our  schools  will  ultimately  secure  a  pre* 
ference  as  teachers  in  them. 
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But,  whether  we  procure  our  teachers  at  home  or  from 
abroad,  the  only  true  policy  is  to  secure  the  best,  for  upon  them 
must  the  success  of  the  schools  depend. 

EXAMINATION    OF    APPLICANTS    FOR   TEACHING. 

Many  persons  make  applications  for  positions  as  teachers. 
Theic  names  are  recorded,  and  selections  are  made  from  this 
class  to  fill  vacancies.  In  order  to  obtain  some  evidence  of 
the  relative  qualifications  of  individuals,  an  examination  of 
applicants,  residents  of  New  Haven,  was  held  at  the  High 
School  in  June  last,  by  the  Committee  on  Schools  and  Super- 
intendent. Forty-two  young  ladies  presented  themselves,  and 
occupied  about  five  hours  in  preparing  written  answers  to 
questions  presented.  The  examination  was  confined  to  com- 
mon English  branches.  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, History  of  the  United  States,  Spelling,  and  Reading. 
A  few  questions  were  added  to  draw  out  the  views  of  candi- 
dates relating  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  methods  of  teaching 
and  governing  a  school.  Many  of  the  papers  written  on  the 
occasion  were  very  creditable ;  but  too  many  exhibited  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  various  branches  and  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teacher. 

In  Spelling,  only  four  individuals  out  of  the  whole  number 
wrote  correctly  all  thie  twenty  words  given  out  for  spelling  ; 
and  some  missed  twelve  to  fifteen  words  of  the  number  given. 
In  some  papers  a  great  want  of  familiarity  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar  was  manifest. 

Certificates  of  examination  and  qualifications  for  teaching, 
as  the  law  of  the  State  requires,  will  be  given  to  those  thus 
examined  who  shall  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Schools  of 
the  city.  The  first  service  of  young  persons  without  experi- 
ence must  usually  be  in  the  Fair  Street  School,  where  they 
will  gain  experience  and  receive  instruction  in  preparation  for 
taking  permanent  and  responsible  positions  in  the  schools. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  propose  to  have  two  examinations 
of  applicants  during  each  year,  of  which  notice  will  be  given 
through  the  newspapers. 
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IRREGULAR    ATTENDANCE. 


Irregularity  of  attendance,  its  evils  and  remedies,  received 
full  attention  in  my  last  report.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  and 
discouragement  that  little,  if  any,  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  and  efforts 
of  the  teachers  to  diminish  the  number  of  absences. 

It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  132,366  half-days  have  been  lost, 
in  one  year,  by  non-attendance  of  pupils.  It  is  equivalant  to 
the  daily  absence  of  330  scholars.  If  these  absentees  were  all 
from  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  six  rooms,  or  one-half  of 
all  in  the  building,  would  be  left  vacant  each  day,  through  the 
year.  The  services  of  six  teachers  could  be  dispensed  with, 
whose  salaries  would,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  about 
$3000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  paralyzing  influence  which  irregularity  produces  on  all  the 
schools,  retarding  progress  and  crippling  the  teachers.  The 
bad  effects  are  not  less  because  the  cases  of  absence  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  district.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, every  way,  if  all  absenteeism  could  be  concentrated  in 
one  school.  We  should  then  know  that  only  a  single  limb 
is  diseased,  while  the  whole  body  otherwise  is  in  vigorous 
health. 

This  fault  must  be  corrected  chiefly  at  home.  Parents  have 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  when  teachers  labor,  as 
they  have  during  the  past  year,  to  secure  regular  attendance. 
At  least  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  latter. 

Truancy  goes  to  swell  the  amount  of  absences,  and  is  an 
evil,  in  many  cases,  beyond  the  control  of  both  parents  and 
teachers.  The  number  of  truants  reported  during  the  year  is 
316  ;  and  the  number  of  cases  of  truancy  is  616.  This  is  a 
subject  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Board  ;  and 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  civil  authorities,  if  the  evil  can- 
not be  abated  without  their  aid.  Truancy  is  a  most  prolific 
source  of  annoyance  and  petty  crime  in  every  neighborhood, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  developed  in  its  full  strength. 
Protection  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  schools,  requires 
efiicient  action  in  this  m$itter.    A  special  school  W5U5  urged 
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last  year  as  a  remedy  for  truancy.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  school  appears  to  me  greater  than  ever.  In  other  cities  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Again  I  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Penmanship  stands  next,  in  importance,  to  reading,  among 
the  common  branches  taught  in  the  schools.  Legibility  con- 
stitutes its  chief  value,  since  that  which  cannot  be  read  is  use- 
less ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  diiSiculty  of  deciphering  a 
careless  scrawl  is  the  value  of  the  writing  diminished. 

The  very  general  failure  to  teach  penmanship  successfully  is 
due  chiefly  to  the^  fact  that  most  teachers  regard  writing  as  a 
merely  imitative  art,  depending  on  mechanical  skill  in  the 
execution.  Skill  and  the  power  of  imitation  are,  indeed, 
necessary  ,-  but  back  of  these,  a  clear  conception  of  form^  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  that  form  depends,  are 
indispensable.  The  latter  give  character  to  the  style,  and  fur- 
nish the  basis  on  which  the  system  rests.  Without  instruc- 
tion in  principles,  uniformity  of  style  can  never  be  secured 
among  the  pupils  of  a  school.  Let  the  penmanship  of  several 
schools  be  compared,  in  which  it  is  taught  by  mere  imitation, 
by  teachers  whose  ideas  are  governed  by  their  own  peculiar 
style  of  writing,  and  the  want  of  uniformity,  as  well  as 
obvious  defects,  will  be  conspicuous.  For  want  of  specific 
knowledge  of  those  principles  on  which  success  depends, 
teachers  often  become  discouraged  and  regard  the  exercise  of 
the  writing  hour  as  irksome  and  most  unwelcome  of  all  the 
duties  they  are  required  to  perform. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity  and  perfection  in  this 
branch,  a  proposition  was  made,  early  in  the  year,  that  the 
teachers  should  receive  a  course  of  lessons  in  penmanship. 
Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore,  teacher  of  the  Preparatory  Glass  in 
the  High  School,  was  employed  to  give  the  instruction,  and  per- 
formed his  duty  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  first  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  writing 
exercise  in  the  schools  ;  next  gave  a  clear  and  minute  analysis 
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of  the  Spencerian  and  Duntonian  systems,  and,  with  abundant 
blackboard  illustrations,  exhibited  the  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  forms  of  letters  and  give  character  to  the  style  of 
penmanship  adopted.  With  a  proper  amount  of  practice,  in 
connection  with  this  instruction,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  for 
any  member  of  the  class  to  fail  of  teaching  well  that  which 
had  been  so  thoroughly  taught  to  them.  The  interest  mani- 
fested by  most  of  the  teachers,  in  their  attendance  and  atten- 
tion was  gratifying,  and  gave  assurance  of  future  benefits  to  the 
pupils  under  their  charge. 

Already  valuable  results  are  apparent.  A  new  impulse  in 
the  writing  classes  generally  is  observable.  Teachers  and 
pupils  appear  to  be  ambitious  to  accomplish  something  better 
than  heretofore.  At  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School,  the  excellent  specimens  exhibited  a 
manifest  improvement  in  penmanship,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  former  years.  Still  greater  benefits  may  be  reasona- 
bly expected,  during  the  coming  year,  from  this  experiment. 
The  only  drawback  to  be  anticipated  is  that  new  teachers  who 
have  not  had  the  instruction,  and  those  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity, but  failed  to  improve  it,  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
equally  valuable  results. 

The  children  writing  on  slates  are  to  be  taught,  hereafter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  who  write  on  paper,  the  principles 
entering  into  the  forms  of  letters,  mode  of  sitting  at  the  desk; 
holding  the  pencil,  &c.,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Not 
only  should  they  be  taught  to  avoid  the  careless  habits  which 
they  usually  acquire,  but  by  careful  training  should  be  pre- 
pared to  use  the  pen,  at  the  proper  time,  without  the  necessity 
of  new  instruction. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  and  penmanship  are  closely  allied  in  principles, 
but  are  too  often  separated  in  practice.  Why  should  so 
much  time  be  spent  in  perfecting  the  latter  and  so  little 
attention  be  given  to  the  former,  is  a  question  often  asked,  and 
deserves  consideration. 
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Penmanship  is  deemed  an  indispensible  qualification  for 
businesss,  while  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  mere  accom- 
plishment, of  comparatively  little  practical  utility.  Without 
detracting  a  particle  from  the  merits  of  the  former,  a  few 
words  may  be  oflfered  in  relation  to  drawing. 

The  utility  of  drawing  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  observes  the  wide  extent  of  its  application.  As 
a  means  of  mental  culture,  its  value  is  not  unimportant.  The 
practice  of  close  observation  improves  the  perceptive  faculty, 
renders  it  keener  to  discern,  and  enables  a  person  to  see  more 
objects,  and  in  their  exact  relation  to  each  other,  than  without 
it.  The  memory  is  strengthened,  because  things  distinctly 
seen  make  a  stronger  impression,  and  the  image  is  more  easily 
retained  in  mind.  The  jtulgment  is  improved  by  constant 
and  careful  comparison  of  size,  form,  and  their  relations. 

But  drawing  has  a  more  practical  application  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  light  that  it  should  be  urged  as  a  branch  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Few  boys  engage  in  mechanical  pursuits,  at  the  present 
day,  without  learning  immediately  the  advantages  of  this  art. 
Those  who  are  skillful  in  it  readily  secure  good  positions 
and  lucrative  business.  The  demand  for  the  services  of 
professional  draughtsmen,  and  ability  even  of  the  common 
workman  to  draw  plans  and  sketch  the  forms  of  objects,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  every  machine,  and  nearly 
every  part  of  it  must  be  represented  by  a  drawing  before 
it  can  be  constructed.  Architectural  drawings  are  necessary  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  of  every  description.  There  is 
scarcely  an  object  in  nature  or  art,  of  which  a  representation 
may  not  be  found.  Accuracy  of  workmanship  and  economy 
of  time  are  secured  by  drawing.  The  employer  and  workman 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  at  once,  by  a  correct  sketch 
of  an  object  to  be  made.  The  one  is  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  a  constant  repetition  of  minute  directions ;  the  other 
goes  to  his  work  with  confidence,  because  he  has  before  him 
the  exact  representation  of  the  thing  to  be  made.  Every- 
thing that  facilitates  business,  lightens  the  burdens  of  labor,  and 
secures  accuracy  and  dispatch,  is  a  public  benefaction 
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Merely  to  copy  a  picture,  or  something  already  drawn,  is 
not  the  object  to  be  sought ;  but  be  able  to  give  representations 
of  forms  of  objects  before  the  eye  is  an  attainment  to  be  de- 
sired. Let  the  childeren  be  taught  to  draw  accurately  and 
with  facility  straight  lines  and  curves,  and  their  combinations, 
in  the  simplest  manner  at  first,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
all  future  attainment.  Perhaps  nothing  better  can  be  found, 
as  a  guide,  than  Professor  Bail's  drawing-cards.  These  in 
the  hands  of  any  teacher  who  desires  to  teach  the  single 
elements  of  drawing  will  afford  much  assistance.  For  a 
better  preparation  to  teach  the  children  as  they  advance  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  instruction  from  Professor  Bail,  or  any 
competent  teacher,  with  a  little  daily  practice,  any  ordinary 
teacher  can  as  easily  give  elementary  instruction  in  this  branch 
as  in  penmanship. 

If  advanced  pupils  require  more  skillful  teaching  for  the 
small  number  of  that  class,  a  professional  teacher  may  be 
employed,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  or  such  pupils 
may  there  take  private  lessons  to  perfect  themselves  for  any 
purpose  and  to  any  extent  they  wish. 

Very  young  children  can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupied  with  simple  exercises,  which  the  teacher  can  turn  to 
good  account,  both  for  employment  of  time  and  an  aid  in 
government.  In  older  classes,  if  necessary,  for  want  of  time, 
alternation  of  writing  and  drawing  lessons  might  be  adopted. 
Drawing  would  be  gained  with  little  loss  in  penmanship. 

These  suggestions  are  made  to  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
with  the  hope  that  valuable  practical  results  may  hereafter  be 
attained. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

Mr.  Jepson  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  department 
during  the  year  in  a  very  satisfactory  maimer.  Unabated 
interest  in  vocal  music  continues,  and  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  the  schools. 

A  second  anniversary  rehearsal,  given  in  Music  Hall,  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term,  afibrded  another  opportunity  to  a  large 
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number  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  to  witness  some  of  the 
results  of  instruction  in  vocal  music,  in  the  schools.  About 
seven  hundred  pupils  were  assembled  with  their  teachers,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jepson  gave  numerous  illustrations 
of  their  proficiency  by  a  great  variety  of  exercises. 

The  views  expressed  last  year  in  relation  to  the  value  of  this 
department  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  are  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  another  year.  1  have  only  this  additional  sug- 
gestion to  make,  viz  :  that  greater  care  is  needed  in  cultivating 
and  training  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  primary  rooms. 

Instruction  in  the  science  of  music  properly  begins  at  num- 
ber five,  in  the  Grammar  Schools ;  but  in  all  the  rooms  below 
that,  the  children  sing  entirely  by  rote.  They  engage  in  the 
exercise  with  great  earnestness,  and  find  genuine  enjoyment 
in  it.  The  variety  which  it  introduces  into  the  programme  of 
the  daily  duties  makes  the  confinement  of  the  school  room  less 
irksome ;  and  a  proper  use  of  the  voice  contributes  to  health. 
All  this  is  well ;  but  may  not  something  more  be  accom- 
plished ? 

The  cultivation  of  the  human  voice  is  an  important  part  of 
every  child's  education,  and  should  be  commenced  at  an  early 
age.  If  properly  trained  while  in  the  primary  rooms,  consid- 
erable preparation  may  be  made  for  the  stage  of  instruction, 
upon  which  the  pupil  will  enter  in  number  five.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  may  be  done  with  little  labor  or  loss  of  time. 
The  principal  object  to  be  sought  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  Special  care  should  be  taken,  in  the  first 
place,  to  guard  against  injurious  practices  in  singing. 

Children  are  apt  to  think  that  singing  means  screaming. 
While  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  full,  clear,  resonant 
tones  natural  to  childhood,  it  is  quite  important  to  avoid  the 
excess  into  which  children  are  prone  to  fall. 

The  teacher  should  take  care  that  the  pupils  begin  every 
tune  on  the  proper  key,  or  pitch,  to  avoid  straining  the  voice 
on  the  high  notes  which  may  occur  in  the  tune  to  be  sung  ; 
or,  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  throat  on  the  low  notes,  which 
often  renders  an  air  unrecognizable. 
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To  cultivate  the  ear  aud  voice,  and  accustom  the  children 
to  the  succession  of  correct  tones  and  intervals,  let  them  sing 
the  scale  a  few  times  every  day.  It  should  be  done  with  care, 
as  an  important  exercise. 

Each  exercise  in  singing  should  be  brief,  a  single  tune  with 
two  or  three  verses,  at  a  time,  is  enough,  except  when  practice 
is  necessary  to  learn  new  tunes.  Short  and  frequent  exercises, 
well  interspersed  among  the  recitations  of  the  day,  are  far 
better  than  protracted  ones  less  frequently. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  training  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  will  contribute  to  improvement  in  reading 
and  speaking.  That  it  should  be  commenced  early,  and  care- 
fully conducted  through  the  whole  course  of  school  instruction, 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Ability,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
teach  vocal  music,  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  essential 
requisite :  and  it  should  be  as  carefully  taught  in  the  early 
instruction  as  the  elementary  lessons  in  ordinary  branches  of 
study. 

EVENING     SCHOOL. 

The  Evening  School,  started  and  sustained  chiefly  by  the 
benevolent  efi*orts  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pierson,  for  boys  and  young 
men  who  were  so  employed  that  they  could  not  attend  the  day 
schools,  was  continued  through  the  past  winter  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  F.  V.  Garretson,  of  the  last  Senior  Class. 

An  occasional  visit  has  increased  my  conviction  that  it  is  a 
very  useful  institution  for  the  class  of  persons  attending  it.  In 
no  school  are  pupils  found  more  earnest  and  studious  than 
those  who  voluntarily  assemble  here  after  the  labor  of  the  day 
is  completed. 

Although  this  school  does  not  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Pierson,  showing  what  the  school  has 
accomplished  : 
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Prof.  D.  C.  GiLMAN, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools: 

Dear  Sir  : — Having  had  the  moral  support  of  your  Board,  and 
having  received  the  sum  of  $60  from  the  same  source,  we  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  same  and  offering  to  the  public  a 
simple  statement  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  winter,  hoping  also  that  it  may  serve  to  solve  the 
question,  *^  Can  an  Evening  School  be  made  a  success  in  New 
Haven?" 

The  school  was  held  in  the  building  No.  247  Chapel  street,  and 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Garretson,  to  whose  efficiency  much  of  its 
success  is  due.  We  held  two  terms — the  first  of  twelve,  and  the 
second  of  ten  weeks,  there  being  four  sessions  of  two  hours  length 
during  each  week.  Our  purpose  being  to  be  rather  than  to  seem 
successful,  we  paid  little  attention  to  record-keeping  during  the  first 
term,  but  being  gratified  with  the  success  of  this  term,  we  deter- 
mined to  keep  such  records  of  the  second  as  might  be  presented 
to  the  public. 

The  second  term  began  February  4,  and  closed  April  12.  The 
regular  studies  were  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling ; 
to  these  were  added  frequent  short  lectures  on  English  Grammar 
and  Physiology,  some  lessons  and  black-board  examples,  in  Book- 
keeping and  the  making  out  of  Bills ;  also,  some  instruction  in 
Abbreviations. 

All  the  scholars  began  in  Arithmetic  at  the  very  first  principles, 
and  were  advanced  according  to  their  individual  ability  as  rapidly 
as  thoroughness  would  allow,  none  being  crowded  on  to  new 
ground  while  there  remained  unfamiliar  principles  behind,  and 
none  being  held  back  when  able  to  advance.  In  this  way,  we 
found  at  the  end  of  the  term  that  nearly  all  had  acquired  thorough 
familiai-ity  with  Common  Fractions,  ai«  had  just  finished  Reduc- 
tion of  Currencies ;  six.  Partial  Payments ;  and  two.  Square  and 
Cube  roots.  The  advancement  in  the  other  studies  was  equally 
encouraging. 

As  to  the  ages  of  the  scholars,  there  were  thirteen  of  over  16 
years;  nineteen  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16;  the  remainder 
between  10  and  12,  none  being  less  than  10  years  of  age. 

As  to  the  attendance,  the  largest  at  any  one  session  was  42; 
the  least,  12,  (which  happened  on  the  night  of  special  outside  at- 
tractions and  duties).    The  average  attendance  throughout  was 
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24.  In  order  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance  and  good  deport* 
ment,  each  scholar  was  required  to  pay  $4.00  tuition  per  term, — 
this,  however,  being  remitted  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  cases  which 
seemed  needy  and  deserving. 

The  total  expense  of  the  school  for  the  two  terms,  twenty-two 
weeks  in  all,  was  $296.90,  (including  rent  of  room,  purchase  of 
some  furniture,  fuel,  payment  of  teacher  and  incidental  expenses). 
Of  this  sum,  $208.50  was  received  from  tuition — the  remainder 
being  made  up  by  private  subscription  and  the  $50.00  received 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  through  whom  and  at  whose  re- 
>  quest,  we  hereby  submit  to  the  public  our  report. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  FRANKLIN, 

ISAAC  PBERSON. 
Kbw  Haven,  June  27,  1867. 

In  many  cities  and  large  towns,  evening  schools  are  organ- 
ized and  sustained  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of 
school  officers,  wholly  or  in  part  at  public  expense,  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 


In  this  rapid  review  of  the  year's  work,  neither  time  nor 
space  will  permit  the  discussion  of  many  important  topics  that 
press  for  consideration ;  but  the  satisfactory  condition  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  Schools  render  it  less  necessary  at  the  present  time. 
The  experience  of  another  year  in  observing  the  operations 
and  influence  of  the  Public  School  system  in  New  Haven  has 
strengthened  my  convictions  that  it  is  an  institution  of  vital 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  this  community.  Its  influ- 
ence is  all-pervading  for  good  results ;  and  no  substitute  can 
be  found  so  effectual  to  aid  in  the  support  of  good  order — ^to 
difi'use  knowledge  into  every  department  of  industry  —  to 
increase  the  intelligence  of  all  classes,  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  society.  The  great  excellence  of  the  system  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  benefits  it  profiers  are  equally  free  to  all. 
Children,  properly  educated,  morally  as  well  as  intellectually, 
become  the  natural  protectors  of  rights,  both  of  property  and 
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person.  Instead  of  requiring  a  police  force  and  prisons  to 
restrain  them,  they  in  due  time  become  the  natural  guardians 
of  society.  If  it  costs  money  and  seems  a  burden,  what  would  it 
cost  to  control  the  multitudes  who  would  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  crime,  if  schools  were  abolished  ?  Let  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  the  morals  and  manners  of  all  our  youth,  of  what- 
soever name  or  nation  among  us,  be  thoroughly  secured,  and 
we  have  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  danger  and  the 
strongest  assurance  of  future  prosperity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 

Superintetident  of  Public  Sehaob. 

Niw  HATSir,  AuguH,  1867. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which 
instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  depart- 
ment furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  re- 
organization of  its  studies : 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study  as  will  give  to  its 
pupils  both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  usefulness  in  after 
life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course  of  mental 
training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course,  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  ob- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in 
the  varioits  departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  three  years:  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school 
instruction  m  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a 
thorough  and  substantial  education. 

n.  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  atten- 
dance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial  pur- 
suits comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of  the 
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pupil  will  admit ;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to 
Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business 
Forms,  &c, ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  Ac, 

m.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will 
be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  those  who  desire  to 
be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the 
several  purposes  named  above. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


JPlrtt  Year. 


SVMMSM  TKIM. 


Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

PhyBical  Geography. 

English  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  Deri- 

ration  of  Words,  and  Construction  of 

Sentences. 

FALL  TERM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 
Physical  Geography. 
Eoglish  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  Ac. 
continued. 

WIVTKR  TSBM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 
Modern  History. 

English  Language.    Rhetoric  and  writ- 
ten Exercises. 


OPTTONAL  BTUDISS. 


Latin. 

Ancient  History. 
Chronology,  and 
Geography. 

COLLATERAL  8TUDIX8. 

During  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated 
times,  all  the  pupils  will  have  exer- 
cises in  Elocution — in  the  form  of 
Reading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ; 
also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship, 
Drawing  and  Composition.  Physi- 
ology taught  by  Lectures. 


Second  Tear. 

SUMMn  TKBIC. 

OPTIONAL   STUniES. 

Geometry. 
Modern  History. 

Latin. 

English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Writ- 

Greek. 

ten  Exercises. 

French. 

FALL  TKRX. 

German. 

Geometry. 
Modern  History. 

Book  Keeping,  Business  Forms,  &c. 

COLLATERAL  8TDD1B& 

WINTEE  TERM. 

Geometry. 

As  in  first  year. 

American  History. 

Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

Aq. 

54 
Third  Year, 


BUHMKR  TEEM. 

Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

FALL  TERH. 

Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 

WDITSB  TKRM. 

Tonman's  Hoaaehold  Soienoe. 

Natural  History, 

Constitation  11^  S.  and  of  Connecticut 


OPnONAL   BTUDIBSw 


Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
German. 

OOLLATKBAL  8T17DIX8. 

As  in  first  and  second  years. 


TERMS   OF   ADMISSION  TO  THE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  daring  the  last  three  days 
of  the  winter  term.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  during  the  year,  for 
special  reasons ;  but  their  quatificadons  must  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes 
cannot  be  formed  for  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those 
required. 

In  Abtthmbtic,  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of ''  Eaton's  Common  School "  and  ''  Intellectual  Arithmetic,''  or 
some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  English  Gbammab,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giv- 
ing rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  language. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Topical  Gboobapht  is  required ; 
and  the  more  knowledge  of  descriptive  and  phyncal  Geography  the 
better. 

A  knowledge  of  the  outline  of  the  History  of  the  United  States 
is  required. 

Ability  to  read  well  and  spell  correctly  are  essential  qualifica- 
tions. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by 
the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 
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The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction- of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of 
the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools"  for  their  ap- 
proval previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the  Schools,  yet  they  will  cor- 
respond in  form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil 
should  be  familiar,  from  his  previous  instruction. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  LATIN    OR  FSEPASATORT  CLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  of 
Latin  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  finish 
their  course  in  the  Grammar  schools,  in  preparation  for  the  High 
School.  To  those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Languages, 
in  preparation  for  College,  it  is-  essential  that  they  should  begin 
the  study  of  Latin  early.  T«  meet  this  want,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  a-  i^ounger  class  of  pupils,  and  less  ad- 
vanced in  their  English*  studies,  than  those  received  from  the 
Grammar  schools,  in  the  regular  coursa  No  pupil  is  received 
into  this  class  who  does  not  make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  every  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the 
English  branches,  to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are, — 1st,  an  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their  children 
shall  take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they  shall  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  made 
corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies.  Pupils  in  this  class 
will  continue  their  studies  in  the  English  branches,  in  connection 
with  the  Latin. 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  du- 
ties of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all 
here  obtain. 


OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF   THE  HIGH   SCHOOL, 

With  results  of  McamincUion  of  Candidates^  Aprils  1867. 


To  the  Committee  on  Schools: 

Gentlemen  : — At  the  examination,  this  year,  for  admission  to 
the  Public  High  School,  seventy-six  candidates  presented  them- 
selves; from  the  Public  SchooLi,  seventy;  from  other  sources, 
six.  This  number  is  much  the  larg|pt  that  ever  sought  admission 
on  such  occasion  to  the  school.  «' 

The  questions  for  the  examination — a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with laid  before  you — were  taken,  with  hardly  an  exception,  from 
the  text-books  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  are  such, 
therefore,  as  the  candidates  from  these  schools  have  seen,  or  ought 
to  have  seen  and  answered  in  the  course  of  their  yearns  studies. 

The  table  herewith  submitted  will  give  you  the  results  of  the 
examination,  school  by  school.  It  shows  you  that  the  Eaton 
School  stands  first  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  History 
and  Spelling ;  that  the  Dwight  School  i»  first  in  reading,  and  the 
Latin  and  Wooster  Schools  stand  equal  and  first  in  Penmanship. 
The  Eaton  School  is  first  also  in  the  general  average.  The  schol- 
ars of  the  Wooster  School  are  the  oldest,  and  those  of  the  Wash- 
ington School  the  youngest,  of  the  Public  School  scholars.  The 
Dwight  School  sent  up  to  the  examination  one  scholar  for  each 
fifty-one  of  its  seats ;  the  Eaton,  one  for  thirty-seven  seats ;  the 
Latin  School,  one  for  four  seats  and  a  third,  the  Washington, 
one  for  sixty-three;  the  Webster,  one  for  fifty-three;  and  the 
Wooster  School,  one  for  each  one  hundred  and  one  of  its  seats. 

Mary  M.  Tuttle,  of  the  Eaton  School,  stands  first  in  the  general 
average  of  all  the  studies.  Robert  W.  Scharf,  of  the  Webster 
School,  is  first  in  Arithmetic;  Timothy  J.  Crowley,  of  the  Dwight, 
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first  in  Geography ;  Sarah  Cooper,  of  the  Eaton,  first  in  Grammar ; 
Ettie  M.  Clark,  of  the  Eaton,  first  in  History ;  Sarah  Huggins,  of 
the  Dwight,  and  Carrie  L.  Bromley,  of  the  Wooster,  stand  to- 
gether first  in  Reading.  Two  Eaton  scholars,  two  Latin  School 
scholars,  one  "Webster  and  one  Wooster  scholar  reached  the  high- 
est mark  in  Penmanship.  Three  Dwight  scholars,  five  Eaton,  two 
Latin  School  scholars  and  two  Webster  scholars  reached  perfection 
in  the  examination  in  Spelling. 

Taking  the  nature  of  the  questions  into  consideration,  the  re- 
sults of  this  year  are  less  satisfactory  than  the  results  of  last  yt)ar. 
The  candidates  of  1867  are  half  a  year  and  more  older  than  the 
candidates  of  ^66 ;  they  stand  below  the  candidates  of  '66 — though 
slightly — in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar ;  a  little  above  in  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Reading  and  Writing ;  markedly  above  in  Spelling. 
Here  the  credits  gained  are  high  ;  but  mis-spelled  words,  espe- 
cially in  geographical  proper  names,  showed  themselves  too  often 
in  the  written  work  of  the  candidates.  But  three  of  the  candi- 
dates— ^and  they  were  from  schools  not  under  your  care — fell  so 
low  as  to  be  considered  unfit  for  admission  to  the  school  For  the 
Latin  or  Preparatory  Class,  but  twelve  candidates  showed  them- 
selves,— no  public  notice  concerning  admission  to  this  part  of  the 
school  having  been  given. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

WM.  KINNE, 
Master  of  Public  Latin  and  High  School, 

Nkw  IlAVBir,  April  24,  1867. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Examination  of  Candidates^  April  22<i,  2M,  and  2^th,  1867. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  many  bricks,  each  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick, 
would  occupy  the  same  space  as  600  stones,  each  2  feet  long,  1^  feet  wide, 
and  8  inches  thick  ? 

2.  If  13  men  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  45  days,  how  many  men  must  be 
added  to  perform  the  same  in  ^  of  the  time  ? 

3.  What  is  Ratio,  and  how  is  it  indicated  ? 

4.  What  is  Proportion,  and  how  is  it  indicated  ? 

6.  Sold  a  watch  for  $42  and  lost  12^  per  cent  on  the  cost ;  what  was  the 
cost? 

6.  1  of  27  is  y  of  how  many  twelfths  of  60  ? 

7.  One  man  can  reap  a  field 'of  rye  in  10  days,  another  man  in  12  days, 
and  a  boy  can  reap  it  in  15  days ;  in  how  many  days  can  the  three  together 
reap  the  field  ? 

8.  Sold  flour  at  $7.60  per  barrel  and  lost  6^  per  cent  on  the  cost ;  for 
what  should  it  be  sold  to  gain  12^  per  cent  ? 

9.  Bought  a  set  of  exchange  on  London  at  9^  per  cent  premium,  for 
$4168.30 ;  what  debt  in  London  may  be  paid  by  this  sum  f 

10.  What  is  the  duty,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  on  800  bags  of  coffee,  weigh- 
ing 56  lbs.  each,  draft  being  1  lb.  for  each  112  lbs.,  and  tare  6  per  cent  on 
the  remainder  ? 

11.  What  is  Discount? 

12.  B  endowed  a  professorship  with  a  salary  of  $2000  per  annum ;  what 
sum  did  he  invest  at  6  per  cent  ? 

13.  What  is  the  interest  of  $125  from  June  7, 1851,  to  Feb.  11, 1854  ? 

14.  Define  Interest,  Principal,  Amount,  and  Rate  per  cent 

15.  How  many  pounds  of  iron  in  one  scale  of  a  balance,  will  poise  75 
pounds  of  gold  in  the  other  scale? 

16.  What  is  a  Decimal  Fraction  T 

17.  Write  the  rule  for  reducing  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

18.  Divide  90821.6  by  8.642. 

19.  If  apole  12.5  feet  high  castashadow  3.135  feet  long,  what  is  the  height 
of  a  steeple  that  casts  a  shadow  38.28125  feet  long  at  the  same  time  ? 

20.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  24,  86,  48,  and  64  ? 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  of  Candidates,  April  22(2,  2Sd^  and  2Uh,  1807. 


GRAMMA  U. 

1.  How  may  words  beginning  with  Capital  Letters  be  claRsified  ? 

2.  What  is  a  Syllable? 

8.  What  is  an  Abstract  Noun  ? 

4.  Mention  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

5.  When  is  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  the  Possessive  case  ? 

C.  How  is  a  Compound  or  Complex  Term  expressed  in  the  Possessive 
case? 

7.  What  is  said  of  ours^  yours,  hers,  etc.  ? 

8.  To  what  Nouns  is  es  added  in  order  to  form  their  plural  ? 

9.  When  is  an  Adjective  in  the  Comparative  degree  ? 

10.  Do  Adjectives  have  number  ? 

11.  What  is  an  Auxiliary  Verb  ? 

12.  Which  are  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  ? 

13.  How  many  Moods  are  there,  and  what  arc  they  called  ? 

14.  What  is  a  Sentence  ? 

15.  What  is  a  Proposition  ? 

16.  What  is  the  Subject  of  a  Proposition  ? 

17.  What  is  the  Predicate  of  a  Proposition  ? 

18.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  relative  who  is  properly  used. 

19.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  relative  that  is  properly  used. 

20.  What  is  Grammar? 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Examination  of  Candidates,  April  22rf,  28rf,  and  24fA,  1867. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  capes  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ? 

2.  What  rivers  in  North  Carolina  flow  into  Albemarle  Sound  ? 

3.  Bound  Kansas. 

4.  What  straits  separate  Vancouver's  Island  from  Washington  Territory  ? 

5.  What  lake  on  the  Northern  boundary  of  Minnesota? 

6.  What  mountain  and  cape  in  the  South  of  Iceland  ? 

7.  What  two  capes  on  the  Western  coast  of  Lower  California  ? 

8.  Where  are  the  Three  Marias  ? 

9.  What  volcanos  near  Puebla  ? 
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10.  What  Gulf  between  Trinidad  and  South  America? 

11.  What  passage  between  Hayti  and  Porto  Rico  ? 

12.  Which  is  the  principal  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ? 
18,  For  what  is  Guanahani  remarkable  ? 

14.  Where  are  the  Geral  Mountuns  ? 

15.  What  other  mountains  in  Brazil  ? 

16.  What  river  flows  through  Germany  into  the  North  Sea  ? 

17.  What  city  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Crimea  ? 

18.  Where  is  the  island  of  Negropont  ? 

19.  What  island  Northwest  of  Siberia? 

20.  What  two  large  lakes  in  Ethiopia? 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  of  Candidates^  April  22(f,  23<?,  and  24M,  1867. 


HISTORY. 


I.  How  was  India  reached  by  European  travelers  before  the  time  of 
Columbus  ? 

2.  What  theory  did  Columbus  have  respecting  a  different  route  ? 

3.  When  was  the  continent  of  America  discovered  ? 

4.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  Virginia  settled  ? 

5.  How  was  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  founded  ? 

6.  State  how  the  three  colonies  of  Connecticut  were  united. 

7.  When  did  the  New  England  colonies  form  a  union  ? 

8.  What  led  to  the  conflict  known  as  King  Philip^s  war  ? 

9.  What  were  the  causes  of  Queen  Anne^s  war  ? 
10.  When  did  this  war  begin,  and  when  end  ? 

II.  When  did  King  George^s  war  begin,  and  when  end  ? 

12.  When  did  the  French  or  Indian  war  begin  ? 

13.  On  what  mission  was  Washington  sent  ? 

14.  When  and  by  whom  was  Quebec  taken  ? 

15.  How  did  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  affect  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Great  Britain  ? 

16.  What  principle  in  relation  to  taxing  the  Colonies  was  maintained  by 
the  British  ministry  ? 

17.  What  principle  of  taxation  did  the  Colonists  maintain  ? 

18.  When  and  where  did  the  first  Continental  Congress  meet? 

19.  When  were  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  formed  ? 

20.  When  was  the  •'  Constitution  of  the   United  States'^  formed,  and 
when  did  it  go  into  operation  ? 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOE  THE  TEAS  1866-?! 

WITH  THEIR  SALARIES. 


HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Salaries 

William  Kinne, |2,260.00 

James  D.  Whitmorc 1,760.00 

Louise  Walker, 700.00 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 700.00 

Josephine  L.  Taggart, 700.00 

Anmi  E.  Sperry, 460.00 

Ella  G  .Ives, 460.00 

17,000.00 

EATON  SCHOOL. 
No. 

12  Henry  Sabin, $1,760.00 

12  Elizabeth  L.  Drown, 600.00 

1 1  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 600.00 

10  Mary  M.  Harris, 600.00 

9  Hannah  C.  Avery, 600.00 

8  Margaret  Merwin, 600.00 

7  Mary  E.  Cruttenden, 600.00 

6  Sarah  K  Pinks, 600.00 

6  Sarah  A.  Lewis 460.00 

4  Rengone  L.  Yonng 600.00 

8  Julia  Hovey, 600.00 

2  Mary  F.  Cooper, 860.00 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes, 450.00 

$7,600.00 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 
No. 

12  Lcverett  L.  Camp, $1,760.00 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards 600.00 

11  Mag{!^ie  Morgan 460.00 

10  Harriet  E.  Peck 600.00 

9  Caroline  R  Williams, 460.00 

8  Emma  S.  Bernard, 600.00 

7  Katharine  Butts, 600.00 

6  Mary  M.  Stowc, 460.00 

6  Harriet  E.  Judson, 600.00 

4  Susan  C.  Bancroft, 460.00 

^  3  Emma  E.  Lincoln, 400.00 

2  Annie  Harmount 860.00 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 500.00 

$7,800.00 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

No.  Salaries. 

12  John  G.  Lewis, $1,750.00 

12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard, 600.00 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor 600.00 

10  Rachel  N.  Evarts, 600.00 

9  Sarah  E.  Tyler, 600.00 

8  Maria  A.  Graves 600.00 

7  Sarah  J.  Klnne, 600.00 

6  Kate  M.  Fagan, 450.00 

6  Clara  A.  Hurlbut, 460.00 

4  Marion  R  Pinks, 460.00 

8  Julia  E.  Booth, 400.00 

2  Fannie  E.  Graves, 460.00 

1  Ruth  Williamson, 450.00 

$7,400.00 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
No. 

12  Ralph  H.  Park, $1,760.00 

12  Laura  M.  Flynn, 600.00 

11  Louisa  J.  Blodgett, 600.00 

10  Ella  A.  Burwell, 450.00 

9  Mary  J.  Cain, 600.00 

8  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly 450.00 

7  Almira  A.  Giddings, 460.00 

6  Julia  A.  Bidwell, 460.00 

6  Carrie  M.  Galpin 400.00 

4  Harriet  Miles, 600.00 

8  Ella  E.  Burwell, 460.00 

2  Adelia  E.  Sawtell, 450.00 

1  Harriet  Minor, 600.00 

$7,850.00 

DIXWELL  SCHOOL. 
No. 

G  Clarissa  B.  Williams, $500.00 

6  Sarah  £.  Hughes, 600.00 

4  Ellen  A.  Dutton 400.00 

8  Emma  Benton, 400.00 

2  Esther  C.  Post, 460.00 

1  Emelie  E.  Rukoldt 400.000 

$2,660.00 
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WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 
No.  Salariea. 

8  Samuel  £.  Johnson, $1 ,7 60.00 

8  Fannio  A.  Baldwin^ 450.00 

7  MapyJ.Arnold, 450.00 

6  Carrie  E.  Frost, 450.00 

5  Clara  A  Rogers, 500.00 

4  Catharine  C.  Jones, 500.00 

3  M.  Jennie  Brown, 450.00 

2  H.  Esther  Hotchkiss, 460.00 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 500.00 


16,600.00 

SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 

No. 

5  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney, |500.00 

4  Jennie  E.  Barber, 450.00 

3  Elisabeth  B.  Wiswell, 450.00 

2  Elizabeth  M.  Healy. 450.00 

1  Catliarine  J.  Herrity, 450.00 


No. 


12.300.00 
GOFFE  ST.  SCHOOL. 


3  J.  Henry  Root, 11,750.00 

3  Cornelia  A.  Benton,. 450.00 

2  Jane  G.  Christie, 600.00 

1  Elizabeth  V.  Southworth,.      400.00 


♦3,100.00 


No. 


FAIR  ST.  SCHOOL 


4  Cornelia  A.  Walker, $500.00 

4  Hannah  C.  Chamberlin, ...  200  00 

3  Isabel  M.  Anderson, 200.00 

2  Ella  J.  Bronson, 200.00 

1  Julia  Thatcher, 200.00 


11,800.00 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 
No.  Salariet. 

3  Emily  E.  Warner, $500.00 

2  Margaret  Reilly, 450.00 

I  Katie  Smith 400.00 


$1,850.(K) 

WHITING  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Marietta  Wildman, $400.00 

Emily  A.  Wildman, 400.00 

$800.00 

ELM  STREET  SCHOOL. 

No. 

2  Hester  E.  Wright, $460.00 

1  S.  Helena  Bard  well, 400.00 


$860.00 

DIVISION  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Grace  Dickerman, $460.00 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Julia  A.  Pardee, , $460.00 

COURT  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Mary  J.  Curtis, $460.00 

HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 
Julia  M.  Catlin, $400.00 

CARLISLE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Eunice  F.  Gilbert, $350.00 

VERNON  STREET  SCHOOL. 
John  H.  North, $660.00 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Benjamin  Jepson $1,500.00 


JAVITOBS  APFOIVTBD  FOR  1867-8. 

Eaton  School— Nehemiah  Bristol, $600.00 

Webster  School— John  M.  Mattingly,  : 500.00 

Dwight  School— George  W.  Judd, 500.00 

Wooster  School— David  Sturgess, 500.00 

Washington  School— Henry  W.  Blakeslee, 875.00 

High  School— Thomas  W.  Beecher, 800.00 

Dixwell  School— John  W.  Munson, 800.00 

South  Street  School, 280.00 

Estimate  for  other  Schools, 945.00 


$4,200.00 
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School  Calendar  for  1867-8. 
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REFORT 

OF  THB 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  THE  New  Haven  City  School  District: 

The  Board  of  Education  beg  leave  to  present  their  Report 
for  the  year  1867  and  1868,  which,  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  several  committees  and  Superintendent,  will  show  what  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  school  year  just  closed — ^what 
encouragements  and  discouragements  we  have  had  to  encounter, 
and  will  embrace  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  make. 

The  Board  have  acted  as  a  unit  on  all  the  important  ques- 
tions we  have  been  called  to  consider,  and  we  believe  that  the 
progress  and  results  have,  in  general,  been  satisfactory  to  those 
who  have  been  most  interested  in  them. 

Since  our  last  report,  Mr.  Lucius  Grilbert,  one  of  our  number, 
has  been  removed  by  death.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of  our 
Board,  a  friend  of  education,  an  esteemed  and  excellent  citizen. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  held  Oct.  11th,  1867,  the 
following  Resolutions  were  passed. 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lucius  Gilbert,  we  have 
sustained  a  great  loss  as  citizens,  and  especially  as  members  of 
this  Board. 

Beaolvedj  That  in  the  many  years  during  which  he  has  been 
a  member  of  this  Board,  he  has  manifested  the  sterling  quali- 


ties  which  have  secured  to  him^  in  so  large  a  measure,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  associates  in  other  trusts,  and  of  all  his  acquain- 
tances, namely,  an  independent  and  reliable  judgment,  strict 
integrity,  a  wise  caution  in  respect  to  innovations,  while  yet  a 
hearty  supporter  of  progress  and  entertaining  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  AilfiU  the  trust  committed  to  him,  unbiased  by  his  pri- 
vate interests. 

Resolved^  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  family  in 
their,  sorrow,  we  cherish  with  them  the  memory  of  his  honorable 
name  and  his  public  services,  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  cares  for  all,  especially  the  sorrowing. 

JSesolvedy  That  in  further  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
ceased associate,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body  and  cause 
these  resolutions  to  be  put  on  the  records  of  this  Board,  and 
to  be  published  in  each  of  the  newspapers  of  the  City. 

The  Board  elected  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Welch  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  growth  of  our  School  System  within  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  most  remarkable.  The  increase  during  the  past  year 
in  attendance,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, is  nearly  one  thousand,  caused  mainly  by  the  increased 
accommodations  provided  for  those  who  have  been,  heretofore, 
shut  out  for  want  of  them.  Our  schools  have  become  a  most 
important  element  of  prosperity  to  our  locality  and  we  deem  it 
to  be  positively  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity that  they  should  be  well  sustained. 

New  School  accommodations  have  been  furnished  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  District,  which  nearly  supply  the  pressing 
demand  in  that  direction.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are 
fairly  supplied  at  present.  The  southern  section,  composed  of 
the  Washington  and  Webster  sub  districts,  is  overflowing;  but 
the  foundations  of  a  new  building  are  being  laid  on  Howard 


Avenue,  which  will  give  relief  in  that  direction.  It  is  helieved 
that  no  additional  Grammar  School  will  be  needed  for  a  number 
of  years,  if  suitable  primary  buildings  are  supplied  as  feeders 
to  the  larger  buildings  which  are  already  established.  Early 
in  the  year,  Bev.  Matthew  Hart,  in  behalf  of  parents  residing 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  District,  made  application  to  the 
Board  to  receive  the  pupils  of  St.  Patrick's  School,  (about  600 
children)  and  instruct  them  as  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Board,  after  due  consideration,  believing  it  to  be  their  duly 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  children,  residents  of  the 
School  District,  who  make  application,  so  &r  as  it  is  in  their 
power,  decided  to  comply  with  the  request,  if  suitable  accom- 
modations could  be  secured.  The  reply  of  the  Board  was  com- 
municated in  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereas  J  Application  has  been  made  to  this  Board  by  Bev. 
Matthew  Hart,  requesting  it  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
scholars  now  in  St.  Patrick's  School  and  for  other  children  in 
that  neighborhood,  now  unprovided  with  seats  in  any  School, 
and,  whereas  this  Board  recognizes  the  duty  of  furnishing  to 
all  suitable  applicants  the  opportunities  for  education  in  the 
public  Schools  under  its  charge,  and  whereas,  it  has  at  this 
time  no  suitable  building  immediately  avaflable  for  the  purpose 
of  a  school  in  that  part  of  the  District,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  is  ready  to  rent  for  temporaiy 
use,  the  building  now  occupied  by  St.  Patrick's  School,  or  any 
building  eligible  for  the  purpose,  and  to  commence  and  main- 
tain therein  a  public  School  for  the  children  of  that  neighbor- 
hood on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  all  other  Schools  under  their 
charge. 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  School  Buildings  be  re- 
quested to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Board,  as  to  a  controlling 
lease  of  one  or  both  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  St.  Pat- 
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rick's  School,  what  alterations,  if  any,  will  be  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  use  of  a  Public  School,  and  the  expenses  attending 
the  same;  said  lease  to  commence  in  time  so  that  the  rooms 
can  be  prepared  for  occupancy  by  the  district,  for  the  May  term 
of  1868. 

An  agreement  having  been  made  for  the  rental  of  the  build- 
ing previously  occupied  by  the  School,  after  a  thorough  recon- 
struction at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  the  school  was  opened 
under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  ten  teachers,  who  had  bean 
previously  examined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
found  fully  qualified  for  their  duties.  The  studies  and  exer- 
cises were  regulated  like  all  other  schools  of  the  district,  by 
**  time  tables,''  containing  a  programme  of  recitations  covering 
the  whole  time  of  each  school-day.  Frequent  visits  have  been 
made  by  the  Superintendent,  members  of  the  Board,  citizens 
and  stiiangers  from  abroad;  and  the  results,  thus  far,  are  quite 
satisfactory;  exhibiting  regularity  of  attendance,  good  order 
and  earnest  attention  to  duties,  highly  commendable  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  all  respects  the  school  has  been  conducted  in 
the  same  manner,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  all  other 
Schools  of  the  district. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  High  School  Building, 
so  as  to  better  adapt  it  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Curtiss,  the  newly  appointed  Principal,  is  a  teacher  of  long 
and  successful  experience,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  be  as  successful  here  as  he  has  been  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  Board  to  make  the  High 
School,  what,  they  beUeve  the  mass  of  the  people  earnestly  de- 
sire,— a  thoroughly  practical  English  High  School.  The  high- 
er English  branches,  Latin,  French  and  German  Languages 
will  be  taught  to  the  fullest  extent  which  may  be  required;  but 
it  is  specially  desired  that  the  English  department,  in  all  that 


pertains  to  the  prihcipleB  and  practical  applicationB  of  every- 
day life^  may  receive  special  attention.  Greek  and  the  studies 
of  the  College  Class  will  he  omitted,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  classical  and  English  departments  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  nomher  of  teachers  harely  sufficient  to 
conduct  only  one  with  efficiency,  certain  failure  must  ensue  to 
one,  or  hut  partial  success  to  hoth. 

The  Grammar,  or  the  large  and  thoroughly  graded  schools, 
are  progressing  from  year  to  year,  and  now  present  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  highest  attainments,  in  future.  Mr.  Davis 
the  newly  appointed  principal  of  the  Skinner  School,  com- 
menced his  lahors  with  the  heginning  of  last  term,  and  Mr. 
Gile  of  Brooklyn,  has  just  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Eaton  School.  Both  these  gentlemen  give  evidence  that 
they  possess  most  decided  ability,  ai^d  their  devotion  to  their 
work  gives  us  assurance  of  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
Fair  St.  School  is  regarded  by  us  no  longer  as  an  experiment, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  reached  perfection  in  its  operations. 
The  practical  instructions  there  given  to  young  ladies  enable  us 
to  judge  of  iheir  aptness  to  teach,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
permit  us  to  fill  our  schools  with  home  talent,  without  ven- 
turing on  too  many  doubtful  and  unprofitable  experiments. 

The  Board  are  pleased  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  government  in  the  School  room, 
that  the  use  of  the  rod  is  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
that  moral  influences  are  being  substituted,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  teacher  and  with  decidedly  good  effect  upon  the 
scholars. 

For  particulars  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  our  School 
buildings  and  the  details  of  expenditures,  reference  is  made  to 
the  reports  of  the  Building  and  Finance  Committees.' 
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The  Conunittees  of  the  Board,  as  constituted  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows : 

On  Schools.— A.  W.  DbPorbst,  John  E.  Earlb,  T.  N. 
DeBowes,  L.  W.  Sperry. 

On  School  Buildings. — Thob.  W.  Cahill,  L.  W.  Sperry, 
Stephen  M.  Wier. 

On  Finance.  —  Chas.  Atwater,  H.  M.  Welch,  Maier 

ZUNDSR. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board. 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  President. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


The  Skinner  School,  which  was  in  the  course  of  erection 
at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
improvements  which  were  then  detailed,  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  building,  like  the  others  lately  constructed, 
is  entirely  without  ornament,  the  Committee  believing  it  neces- 
sary, until  the  District  is  supplied  with  accomodations  for 
all  who  wish  to  attend  school,  that  no  expense  should  be  incur- 
red in  the  construction  of  school  buildings  except  what  is 
absolutely  required  for  utility  and  convenience.  And  while  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  other  cities  have  more  elegant  school 
buildings,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  none  ex- 
ceed us  in  the  adaption  of  our  buildings  for  school  purposes  and 
in  the  healthful  supply  of  warmth  and  ventilation  and  in  the 
economy  of  construction. 

A  lot  has  been  purchased  on  Howard  Avenue,  and  another 
building  commenced  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Skinner.  Con- 
siderable delay  was  experienced  in  procuring  a  lot,  and  the 
building  was  not  commenced  as  early  as  was  anticipated,  but 
the  builders  are  progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
it  is  expected  to  be  finished  and  occupied  in  May  next. 

The  alterations  and  repairs  of  buildings  has  been  much  less 

than  last  year,  owing  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  every 

thing  was  done  at  that  time.    But  it  is  believed  to  be  a  wise 

economy  not  to  allow  buildings  to  depreciate  for  want  of  timely 

repairs. 

THOS.  W.  CAHILL,  Chairman. 


IlEI>ORT 


or  THE 


FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report,  including  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Clerk. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Balance  from  last  year's  Report, $  4d.396.20 

Prom  taxes  paid  by  Walter  Osbom,  Collector,  from 

Oct.  23d,  1867,  to  Sept.  Yth,  1868,  inclusive, 106,000.00 

Loan  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 600.00 

Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund, 022.16 

Incomefrom  State  School  Fund, 10,488.50 

Town  of  New  Haven  from  tax, 12,304.62 

Sundry  loans  by  the  Board  of  Education, 24,700.oO 

Sundry  receipts  from  L.  A.  Thomas, 405.82 

Order  on  State  Treasurer, 160.00 

Total, $109,047.80 

Paid  Orders  drawn  on  the  Treasury, 147,461.46 

Balance, $51,695.84 

H.  M.  WELCH,  Treasurer. 
N'ew  Haven,  Sept  lOtb,  1868. 
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CLERK'S  REPORT. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1868,  are  as 
follows : 

OBDINABT  EXPBKSES. 

Salaries.— Of&cers^ t    4,000.00 

Teachers, 61,824.25 

Janitors, 4,510.68       70,334.83 

Printing  and  Stationery. — ^Annual  Report,..  (  297.03 

Advertising, 98.03 

Blanks,  Cards,  Registers, 500. 72 

Stationary, 642,65 

Maps, 202.88 

Books, 689.40       2,330.71 

Interest. — On  permanent  loans, (  3,016.76 

temporary      "     74.66      3,091.42 

Insurance. — On  School  Building  for  three  years, 1,655.25 

Bent  of  School  Rooms. — Court  Street, (  116.28 

Division  Street, 158.88 

State  Street, 215.00 

Hamilton  Street,    600.00 

South  Street, 600.00 

Use  of  well  for  Washington  School  for  4  years,     20.00      1,609.61 

Contingences. — ^Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting,  (  110.78 

Enimierating  Children, 238.87 

Making  Rate  Book, 388.00 

Improvements  in  office, 100.70 

Legal  Expenses, 93.00 

CleaniDg  School  Buildings, 304.86 

Auditors, 10.00 

Pails,  mats,  dusters,  brooms, 

f               brushes  black-board  rubbers,  &c.,  425.55 

Fuel,* 463.36 

Postage  and  travel, 86.52 

All  other  contingences, 85.33      2,305.97 

Amount  carried  forward, $81,327.97 

-—^ — _«__ — . . 

*  The  party  contracthig  to  fumiah  coal  has  not  jet  completed  his  contract 
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Amount  brought  forward, $81,329.97 

BEPAIB8   AND   ALTBBATIONS. 

High  School, $605.21 

Eaton  School, 143.26 

Dwight  School, 69.25 

Webster,  School, 176.93 

Wooster  School, 236.67 

Dixwell  School, 811.29 

Washington,  School, 55.50 

South  Street  School, 225.22 

Goff  Street  School, 28.53 

Fair  Street  School, 192.66 

Mt.  Pleasant  Street  School, 119.73 

Whiting  Street  School, 150.79 

Ehn  Street  School, 34.90 

Division  Street  School, 73.71 

State  Street  School, 45.56 

Court  Street  School, 3.18 

Carlisle  Street  School, 17.95 

City  Point  School, 16.85       2,507.03 

Total  amount  of  ordinary  expenses.  $83,834.82 

EXTBAOBDINABY   BZPENSES. 

Skinner  School, 

Balance  of  Contract  and  Extras, $27,168.50 

Plumbing, 253.76 

Lightning  Rods, 98.00 

Furnaces, 1,054.00 

Locks, 108.26 

Iron  Fence, 352.60 

Plans  and  Superintending, 400.00 

Putting  down  Aimiture,  grading  yards,  &c.  209.48    29,039.50 

Hamilton  School — ^putting  down  ftimiture,  Ac,  191.79 

New  School  Building— Lot  of  Land., $5,000  ^ 

Paid  on  Contracts, . . .      9,000 

Copying  plans, 26     1 4,025.50 

Furniture,* 4,443.82 

Materials  on  hand  for  Furniture, 541.63      4,985.35 

Loans  paid, 14,775.00 

Total  amount  of  extraordinary  expenses,  $63,616.64 

*  Eleyen  himdred  seats  have  been  added  to  the  schools  the  past  year. 
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Amount  of  Ordinary  expenses, $88,884.82 

"         "Extraordinary"     63,616.64 

Total  expenses, 147,461.46 

Ordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1868, 83,834.82 

«  "  "  "       "  1867, 79,673.57 


Excess  of  1868  over  1867, 4,261.25 

Extraordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1868,      63,616.64 
"  "  "  "  "       "  1867,      49,120.16 


Excess  of  1868  over  1867, 14,496.48 

Permanent  debt,  this  year,..-  $60,894.00 

"  "      last  year, 50,969.00 

Increase, $9,925.00 

LUCIUS  A.  THOMAS,  Clerk. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  already  appropriated  for  completing  the 
new  "School  Building  in  Howard  Avenue,  (about  $32,000). 

Salaries  of  Officers $4,000 

«      "  Teachers, 70,000 

"     «  Janitors, 5,500 

Interest, 3,600 

Stationery,  printing,  Ac, 2,600 

Brooms,  brushes,  pails,  mats,  Ac, 600 

Rent, 1,600 

Enumerating  children, 300 

Fuel, 4,000 

Alterations  and  repairs, 2,000 

Furniture, 2,000 

Contingences, 2,000 

$97,900 
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.The  following  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  District,  is  estimated 
at  the  original  cost  of  construction : — 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $23,000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 32,000 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building, 13,700 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,400 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 2,000 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 8,000 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 26,000 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,000 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 44,000 

Paid  on  Lot  and  Building  on  Howard  Avenue, 14,000 

$226,100 
CHARLES  ATWATER,  Chairman. 
Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  10,  1868. 


AUDITORS'  CERTIFICATES. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  10th,  1868. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  H.  M.  Weixjh,  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  District, 
and  find  the  same  correct,  and  that  there  is  now  in  his  hands  the 
sum  of  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  ninety-five  i^  dollars. 

Signed,  JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  i  ^^. 

RICHARD  F.  LYON,        f     ^  ^  • 


New  Haven,  Sept  11th,  1868. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
L.  A.  Thomas,  Clerk  of  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  past 
year,  and  find  the  same  correct. 


JOHN  W.-MANSFIELD,)^^.,^, 
RICHARD  F.  LYON,        J 


IlEI>OIlT 


or  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To    THE   BOABD   OF   EDUCATION  OF   THE   N«W   HaYEK   CiTT 

School  District  : 

OetMemen : — Few  places  are  able  to  command  sach  ezten- 
sive  and  complete  educational  facilities  as  the  city  of  New 
Haven.  All  the  privileges  of  a  University,  everywhere  re- 
nowned for  the  superior  advantages  it  affords,  are  within  the 
reach,  at  their  own  homes,  of  all  our  young  men  who  choose 
to  make  use  of  them  ;  whether  through  an  academical  course 
ihey  propose  to  obtain  a  thorough  classical  education,  or 
through  the  scientific  department  they  desire  to  prepare  for 
the  attainment  of  special  objects.  Law,  Medicine  and  The- 
ology are  also  easily  attained  at  little  cost 

Large  numbers  of  private  institutions,  celebrated  for  their 
excellence,  at  home  and  abroad,  afford  abundant  opportunities 
to  those  who  prefer  the  instruction  these  furnish. 

That  none  may  fail  of  receiving  advantages  for  becoming 
intelligent,  worthy  and  useful  citizens  of  a  free  common- 
wealth, the  system  of  public  instruction  is  generously  provi- 
ded, at  public  expense,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  child. 

The  past  year  furnishes  gratifying  evidence  that  the  people, 
more  generally  than  ever  before,  appreciate  the  advantages 
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furnished  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  public 
schools.  The  demand  for  admission  has  never  been  so  urgent; 
and,  with  additional  school  rooms  and  teachers,  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance  has  been  largely  increased,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  statistics  following,  and  in  the  appendix  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 

While  we  have  been  &yored,  generally,  with  freedom  from 
prevailing  epidemics,  a  few  cases  of  severe  and  protracted  sick- 
ness have  occurrred  among  the  teachers.  In  the  removal  by 
death  of  Mr.  Lucius  Gilbert,  the  Board  has  been  deprived  of 
a  most  esteemed  and  valuable  member ;  the  school  interests 
and  city  have  suffered  a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  In  February 
last,  Mr.  John  H.  North,  who  has  for  several  years  had  charge 
of  the  special  school  on  Vernon  St.,  closed  his  earthly  labors. 
His  services  were  peculiarly  valuable  in  gathering  into  his 
school  a  class  of  pupils  whose  circumstances  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  attend  other  schools  where  the  requirements  of 
attendance  must  necessarily  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  His 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  neglected  and  friendless,  his  patience 
and  kindness  toward  them,  induced  many  to  come  under  his 
instruction  who,  otherwise,  would  doubtless  never  have  learned 
the  first  elements  of  knowledge.  An  affectionate  remembrance 
of  their  teacher  will  linger  long  in  the  hearts  of  these  chil- 
dren. 

Isabel  M.  Anderson  died  in  June  last,  having  had  charge  of 
No.  3,  in  the  Dwight  School,  during  the  year,  until  her  with- 
drawal in  April,  on  account  of  sickness.  Her  early  develop- 
ments as  a  teacher  gave  more  than  ordinary  assiuance  of  great 
success.  While  a  pupil  in  school,  she  was  frequently  called  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  absent  teachers  because  she  excelled  in 
the  management  of  children.  She  went  through  a  thorough 
course  of  preparation  in  the  Fair  St.  Training  School,  where 
her  qualifications  for  the  work  of  teaching  were  quite  fully 
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developed,  and  in  September  last  she  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  a  regular  teacher  in  the  Dwight  SchooL  Her  qualifications 
as  a  scholar  appear  in  the  fact  that  in  the  examination  of  a 
class  of  forty-two  candidates  for  teaching,  she  stood  the  first 
in  rank. 

SUHMABT. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  in 

Jan.  1868,  was 9,535 

Increase  over  1867,        .        .        .  468 

The  number  of  families  included  in  the  enumeration,  4,287 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  (entered) 

during  the  year, 6,315 

Increase, 954 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the 

year, 5,462 

Increase, 975 

Average  daily  attendance  (after  deducting  absences),    5,095 

Increase, 959 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  the  schools,        .        ',  93.3 

Increase, 5.3  pr.  ct. 

Decimal  Batio  of  the  average  number  registered 
(belonging)  to  the  whole  number  enumerated,  (be- 
tween 4  and  16  years),  .        .        .in  1868,       .573 
Decimal  Ratio  of  the  same,        .        .        .in  1867,       .496 

Increase, .077 

Whole  number  of  absences,       ....         125,284 

Decrease, 7.081 

Average  number  of  pupils  absent  daily  during  the 

year, 313 

Decrease,      .        .  .        .  17+ 

Whole  number  of  of  tardinesses,  during  the  year,         8,189 

Decrease, 167 

The  number  of  rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  one 

teacher, 109 

Increase, 18 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed,  in- 
cluding the  teacher  of  vocal  music,  .        10 
2 
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Whole  number  of  female  teachers,  .       .  114 

InGrease,  23 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  .  .  124 

Increase^ 23 

The  foregoing  items  indicate  a  large  increase  of  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and  render  it  obvious  that  the 
Board  of  Education  has,  by  no  means,  been  over  hasty  in  the 
erection  of  new  school  houses  and  in  making  suitable  provi- 
sion for  the  future  wants  of  the  city.  The  rapidity  with 
which  school  rooms  have  been  filled,  as  fast  as  new  ones  have 
been  opened,  fully  justifies  the  demand  made  for  increased  ac- 
commodations. It  appears  from  the  records  of  teachers,  that 
the  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  nearly  one  thousand 
greater  than  during  the  previous  year;  and  yet,  in  those  parts  of 
the  district  where  the  largest  provision  has  been  made,  many 
applicants  are  necessarily  denied  admission  for  want  of  room. 

Commendable  progress  has  indeed  been  made ;  and  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know,  that  of  all  the  children  of  school-going 
age,  fifty-seven  children  out  of  every  hundred,  instead  of  a  frac- 
tion less  than  fifty  as  last  year,  can  be  received  into  the  schools. 
In  other  cities  the  ratio  is  very  much  higher  than  our  own, 
some  rising  as  high  as  eighty-five  or  more  to  the  hundred.  If 
it  were  possible  to  know  precisely  how  many  would  use  the 
opportunity  of  instruction,  if  furnished,  it  would  be  easy  to 
determine  the  limit  of  duty  in  providing  school  accommoda^ 
tions.  At  present,  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  must  be 
governed  is  to  supply  facilities  for  instruction  liberally,  until 
none  who  desire  it  shall  be  excluded  for  want  of  room.  So 
much  is  due  to  every  citizen  whose  children  are  to  become  ac- 
tive, influential  members  of  society  ; — so  much  is  due  to  the 
community,  of  which  these  children  are  to  constitute  a  part, 
whose  prosperity  must  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  their  in- 
telligence and  capability  to  perform  the  duties  that  may  de- 
volve on  them. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHANGES. 


A  large  portion  of  tiie  increase  of  pupils^  to  which  allasion 
has  been  made,  is  due  to  the  two  large  schools  recently  opened 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  commodious  edifice, 
erected  during  the  past  year,  and  known  as  the  ^^  Skinneb 
School/'  was  first  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
term,  in  May  last,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Davis, 
as  Principal,  with  twelve  female  assistant  teachers.  This 
building,  two  stories  high,  has  twelve  rooms,  six  rooms  on 
each  floor,  each  desigoed  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  seats.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  the  term,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  admis- 
sions were  reported  by  the  principal,  and  nineteen  applicants 
for  whom  there  was  no  room. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  residents  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city,  above  Grove,  William  and  Myrtle  Streets. 
Its  organization,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  seriously 
the  Eaton,  Wooster  and  Hamilton  Schools,  in  which  were 
large  numbers  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  Skinner  district, 
became  a  problem  of  some  diflSiculty  to  solve.  It  was  deemed 
expedient  to  allow  the  older  pupils  of  those  schools,  who  pre- 
ferred to  do  so,  to  retain  their  membership.  The  younger 
children  naturally  came  to  this,  the  nearest  school  As  the 
large  surplus  of  pupils  at  the  other  schools  was  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  primary  grades,  the  equalization  of  numbers  was 
easily  made  without  disturbance  or  confusion  anywhere.  By 
this  arrangement,  however,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Skinner  School  was  made  considerably  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  But  time  will  soon  remove  this  disad- 
vantage. 

Early  in  the  winter,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hart  requested  the 
Board  of  Education  to  take  under  its  supervision  and  adopt 
as  one  of  the  public  schools,  the  private  institution  known  as 
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St.  Patrick's  School^  located  between  Hamilton  and  Wallace 
Streets.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  having  been  made,  it  was 
adopted,  reorganized  and  went  into  operation  on  Monday  the 
17th  of  February.  Two  buildings  previously  occupied  by  the 
private  school,  were  rented,  reconstructed  and  provided  with 
new  furniture.  One,  a  frame  building,  is  used  for  a  primary 
department ;  the  other,  of  brick,  is  occupied  by  the  older  pu- 
pils. Each  building  has  four  rooms,  capable  of  seating  from 
fifty  to  seventy  pupils  in  each,  making  an  aggregate  number 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  seats.  No  male  principal 
is  employed,  but  the  whole  is  under  the  instruction  of  ten  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  one  of  whom  acts  as  principal  and  has  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  management,  under  the  supemsion  of 
the  superintendent  and  committee  on  schools.  Since  its 
adoption  by  the  Board,  this  has  been  known  as  the  '^  Hamil- 
ton School." 

A  new  room  was  opened,  in  May,  in  the  South  St.  School,  to 
supply,  so  far  as  it  could,  the  pressing  demand  for  more  school 
acconmiodations  in  that  vicinity.  There  are  now  six  rooms  in 
the  South  St.  School  building,  with  three  hundred  and  four 
seats  ;  the  average  attendance  has  been  three  hundred  and 
seven,  and  the  whole  number  entered  during  the  past  term 
has  been  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

The  pupils  in  the  Division  St.  School  (at  Newhallville,) 
have  been  confined  to  one  room  until  last  May,  when  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  story  of  the  building  was  obtained  and  a 
second  room  was  provided.  From  the  enumeration  returns,  it 
appears  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  children 
living  on  streets  nearer  to  this  school  than  any  other;  and  be- 
cause no  other  room  could  be  obtained,  until  recently,  but  fifty 
children  could  be  admitted  to  receive  instruction.  Ample  pro- 
vision will  hereafter  be  made  for  the  wants  of  that  enterprising 
and  thriving  portion  of  the  city. 
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A  Bummaiy  of  the  school  rooms  added  daring  the  year  is 

as  follows : 

Skinner  School,  12  rooms  provided  with  600  seats. 
Hamilton    «        8    "  «         «     478    « 

South  St.    «        1    «  "         «       50    " 

Division  St"        1    "  "         "      42    « 


Total,          22    «                      « 

"    1170   " 

Deduct  for  temporary  schools. 
On  Court  St          1  room  discontinued. 
State  St           1    « 
Vernon  St        1    «            « 

56  seats. 
55    « 
40    " 

3  rooms       "  151     « 

Making  a  total  increase  of  19  rooms,  inmishing  1019  seats. 

But  if  we  deduct  tlie  increase  of  the  av.  reg.  No.  975  scholars, 
there  have  been  added  above  the  increaaed  attendance  of  the 
present  year,  44  seats  only :  u  e.  with  the  addition  of  more 
than  a  thousand  sittings,  we  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
demand  for  admission ;  for  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city 
where  the  lai^gest  increase  of  school  accommodations  has  been 
made,  there  are  probably  two  hundred  children  for  whom  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  provision.  The  foregoing  statement  furnishes 
the  proper  answer  to  the  assertion,  made  a  year  ago,  that  no 
more  school  room  was  needed. 

nCPEOVBD  ATTENDANCE. 

One  of  the  encouraging  aspects  of  our  schools,  during  the 
past  year,  is  a  greater  regularity  of  attendance.  By  a  compar- 
ison with  the  records  of  the  last  two  years  the  following  re- 
sults will  bo  found  : — 

1.  The  number  of  half  days  when  no  scholar  was  absent  or 

tardy,  was,  in — 

Boys.  Girls.  All  present 

1866,  576 

1867,  8280     7189      3153 

1868,  10522     9161      4192 

Showing  a  gain  of      2242     1972      1039 
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2.  The  per  cent  attendance  vas,  in  1867—88^ 

1868— 93.3— a  gain  of 
5*1  per  cent. 

3.  Total  number  of  half  day  absences  was, — 

In  1867—182,366  eqnlTalent  to  daily  absence  of  331+  floholani 
1868—126,284  "  "  «*        "  813+       " 

Lesa  than  last  7^57*7,08 1         *'  "  "        "   18+ leas  than  last  year. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  are  made  on  the  supposition  that 
ihe  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  was  the 
name  during  the  two  years.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  was  nearly  one  thousand  larger^  during  a  portion  of  the 
]»a8t  year^  which  would  naturally  increase  the  number  of  ab- 
sances.  Again,  some  allowance  may  very  properly  be  made 
for  the  remarkably  unfavorable  season  for  attendance,  last  win- 
ter, such  as  has  not  been  known  for  many  years. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  tide  is  turned  ;  that  the  giant  evil  of  irregular  attend- 
ance is  in  iiiture  to  be  gradually  diminished ;  thus  relieving 
teachers  of  much  perplexing  and  useless  labor ;  increasing  the 
amount  and  value  of  instruction  to  pupils,  and  imparting 
greater  efficiency  to  the  whole  system  of  our  schools. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  parents  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend better  the  importance  of  constant  attendance  of  their 
children — ^that  they  more  and  more  endeavor  to  adapt  their 
home  arrangements  to  those  at  school.  Here  is  the  first  great 
step  towards  eradicating  the  evil.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  little  progress  can  be  made  ;  with  it,  if  teachers  are 
faithful,  all  reasonable  success  is  attainable. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  teachers  for  whatever  success  has 
been  secured  during  the  year.  In  every  exercise  they  are  re- 
minded of  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interests,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  whole  school ;  and  painfully  are  they  made 
conscious  of  the  loss  absence  entails,  when  absentees  return  and 
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must  eitlier  be  degraded  to  a  lower  dsm,  or  feqtdre  an  unrea- 
sonable tax  upon  the  time,  patience  and  bodily  strength  of  the 
teacher  to  recover  what  has  beea  lost.  If  parents  sometimes 
feel  that  teachers  are  over  urgent  in  requiring  the  presence  of 
the  children,  thej  should  understand  that  the  faithful,  consci- 
entious teacher  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  loss  which  both  the 
child  and  the  school  sustain.  The  Board  could  not  tolerate 
indifierence  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  an  evil  which,  by  ne- 
cessity, must  sap  vitality  from  the  whole  system  of  instruction ; 
nor  would  any  judicious  parent  trust  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a  child  to  another  who  cared  little  for  regularity  of  hab» 
its  as  an  element  of  thorough  education,  in  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

The  amount  of  work  laid  out  to  be  accomplished  in  a  year, 
by  pupils  and  teachers,  is  such  that  the  latter,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  responsibility,  cannot  consent  to  be  deprived  of  time, 
or  opportunity,  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  except  by 
unavoidable  necessity.  Not  only  should  they  not  be  made  to 
suffer  disadvantage,  because  of  its  intrinsic  loss  and  discour^- 
aging  influence,  but,  on  the  eonlrary,  the  teacher  needs  and  is 
entitled  to  that  cheerful  stimulus  which  can  come  only  from  a 
feeling  that  the  work  is  done,  and  well  done  by  all,  within  the 
proper  time  assigned. 

Teachers  may  sometimes  err  in  raising  the  ambition  of  pupils 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  child  may  inrist  upon  going  to  school 
when  too  ill  to  do  so  prudently.  But  this  is  not  of  very  ire- 
quent  occurrence.  Barely  Xvill  a  judicious  teacher  fail  to  re- 
mind pupils  that  when  a  reed  necesaity  requires  it,  they  must 
yield  their  wishes,  and  feel  that  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to 
remain  at  home  fAeit,  as  to  be  present  at  school  at  other  times. 

Besides,  parents  have  a  controlling  influence  in  such  a  case. 
and  should  determine  what  must  be  done.  No  one  can,  or 
ought  to  be  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  physical  condition  of 
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a  child,  as  the  parent,  and  from  the  decision  of  an  intelligent, 
right-minded  parent^  there  should  be  no  dissent  or  appeal,  by 
the  teacher.  But  teachers  have  a  right  to  remonstrate,  when, 
for  the  most  trifling  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all,  children  are 
either  kept,  or  allowed  to  remain  at  home.  If  they  are  held 
responsible  for  the  improvement  of  the  children  und^  their 
care,  the  first  and  foremost  condition  which  shall  enable  them 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  is,  the  presence  of  those  whom 
they  are  to  instruct.  They  have  a  right,  then,  and  it  becomes 
a  duty,  to  follow  absentees  with  a  good  degree  of  vigor,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  satisfy  themselves  that  their  pupils  are  not  inex- 
cusably absent. 

The  teachers  have  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  secure 
regular  attendance,  and  the  good  results  are  apparent.  By  a 
comparison  of  the  tables  of  last  year  with  the  same  of  this 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  indicates  an 
increase  of  half  days  of  perfect  attendance,  both  in  each  indi- 
vidual room,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  school,  of  which  the  room 
is  a  part.  If  in  any  room  there  appears  to  be  a  loss,  it  does 
not  follow  always  that  the  teacher  has  been  remiss,  for  a  change 
of  teachers,  employment  of  substitutes,  or  an  unusual  amount 
of  sickness,  may  have  had  an  influence  to  prevent  success. 
Moreover,  there  are  sections  of  the  district  where  neither  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  parents,  nor  ambition  of 
the  children  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  desired  results, 
whatever  may  be  the  teacher's  efforts. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  two-fold.  It  demands  the  exer- 
cise of  talents  for  purposes  that  seem  to  be  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other. 

1st,  ability  to  govern;  to  keep  under  restraint  minds  that 
are  averse  to  all  duties  required,  which  interfere  with  the  grat- 
ification of  their  desires. 
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2d,  aptness  to  teach  ;  to  impart  instruction  to  minds  that 
are  supposed  to  receive,  with  pleasure,  new  ideas  on  all  subjects 
within  their  ability  to  comprehend. 

Want  of  ability  in  government  implies  failure  in  teaching ; 
although  it  does  not  follow  that  one  who  governs  well  is,  by 
consequence,  a  good  teacher.  To  be  a  thoroughly  successful 
teacher  in  the  public  school,  great  skill  and  executive  ability 
to  exercise  a  controlling  influence,  combined  with  the  power  of 
communicating  instruction  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils, 
are  requisite.  Doubtless,  more  teachers  fail  of  success  for  want 
of  tact  and  ability  to  govern,  than  for  want  of  acquaintance 
¥rith  the  subjects  they  teach,  or  on  account  of  inability  to  give 
instruction. 

In  multitudes  of  instances  is  this  illustrated  by  young  per- 
sons in  their  first  attempts  in  the  business  of  school  teaching. 
In  some  cases  their  failure  comes  from  a  natural  inability  to 
comprehend  the  importance  or  nature  of  government ;  and  in- 
struction from  others  will  seldom  enable  them  to  understand 
and  supply  their  own  deficiencies  so  as  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  success.  But,  more  frequently,  failure  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  methods  and  resources  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  ready  for  all  possible  emergencies  in  the  school. 
Consider  how  much  time  is  spent  by  every  student,  in  the  va- 
rious branches  pursued  in  preparation  for  teaching;  and  how 
little  attention  is  bestowed,  even  in  theory,  upon  the  principles 
and  methods  of  school  government,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there 
are  not  more  failures  than  actually  occur  ;  especially  so,  when 
we  reflect  that  most  beginners  are  but  little  past  the  age  of 
childhood,  whose  judgment  and  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture are  yet  immature.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  of  temperaments  and  dispositions,  of  motives 
and  influences  which  most  readily  control  them ;  and  a  facility, 
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on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  offer  proper  ineentives  to  encour- 
age action  in  the  right  direction,  to  present  counter  motires  to 
restrain  from  an  objectionable  course,  seem  to  comprise  the 
theory  of  gOTemment  bj  reason,  or  what  is  termed  moral  sua- 
sion. Ignorance  of  human  nature,  inability  to  understand 
motives  and,  consequently,  want  of  resources  to  control  them^ 
together  with  impatience  to  reach  results  speedily,  lead  many 
to  adopt  a  summary  process  to  check,  at  once,  a  present  evil, 
viz  :  the  infliction  of  physical  suffering. 

That  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  in- 
dispensable can  hardly  be  denied.  The  unreasoning,  obtuse, 
obstinate,  viciouchminded  individual,  neither  hears  nor  yields 
to  reason,  because  he  either  has  none,  or  discards  it.  Fear  of 
physical  suffering  is  the  only  influential  argument  with  him. 
What  can  a  teacher  do  in  such  a  case  ?  What,  in  justice  to  the 
forty-nine  obedient  pupils,  whose  time  is  wasted,  whose  improve- 
ment is  hindered,  whose  moral  sensibility  is  in  danger  of  being 
Hunted  by  the  evil  example  of  this  one  transgressor?  What 
shall  the  teacher  do  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  oonoemed  F 

How  shall  our  schools  be  governed  ?  This  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  the  public  and  of  serious 
interest  to  teachers.  The  increasing  sensitiveness  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  which  shows 
itself  in  earnest  protests  of  individuals  against  the  punishment 
ot  their  children;  which  more  readily  kindles  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood into  a  blaze  of  excitement  than  almost  any  other  cause ; — 
which  induces  Legislatures  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  it  altogeth- 
er, as  a  crime  against  the  State— this  new  development  naturally 
leads  teachers  to  inquire  with  solicitude,  what  substitute  shall 
be  provided  wherewith  they  may  sustain  their  authority  and 
perform  their  duties  acceptably.  No  one,  more  than  the 
teacher,  would  rejoice  in  the  banishment  of  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  school,  if  it  can  be  done  without  weakening  the 
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authority  by  vhich  good  order  is  to  be  preserved.  The  neces- 
sity of  inflicting  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  painful  to  a 
person  competent  to  mold  the  character  of  children.  And  yet^ 
who  shall  say  that  its  use  can  be  forbidden  with  safety,  as  our 
schooU  are  now  constUuied  i  Doubtless,  nine  children  out  of 
ten,  and  sometimes  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  may  be  con- 
ducted through  the  school  exercises  of  a  whole  year  without 
the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment ;  but  the  tenth  child  may 
have  a  disposition,  habits  and  home  training  that  nothing  else 
will  reach.  That  one^  unrestrained,  upon  whom  no  process  of 
reasoning  or  exercise  of  moral  pofwer  has  any  influence,  by 
whom  kindness  and  forbearance  are  regarded  as  signs  of  weak- 
ness of  the  teacher's  authority,  whose  will  and  persistence  in 
self-indulgence  disregard  all  rules  and  requirements  ;  that  one 
individual  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  all  the 
other  pupils  of  the  room,  so  far  as  he  creates  disorder  and  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  of  the  teacher  by  improper  conduct.  Just^ 
tice  to  the  other  pupils  ;  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  demand  that  efficient  measures  be 
taken  at  once,  to  stop  the  evil  influence  he  is  exerting.  Sup- 
posing all  other  meuis  within  the  teacher's  power  have  been 
tried  and  have  fiuled,  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  or  sus- 
pension, is  the  only  alternative  left.  If  now  the  right  to  pun- 
ish is  denied,  suspension  only  remains.  The  expediency  of 
turning  such  boys  irom  our  schools  and  filling  our  streets  with 
them,  where  mutual  instruction,  with  unrestrained  freedom  to 
indulge  every  vidous  propensity,  under  the  lead  of  proficients 
in  youthful  depravity,  should  be  thoroughly  considered  before 
the  practice  shall  be  extended  beyond  what  now  exists. 

I  have  said  so  much  in  vindication  of  the  infiiction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  by  teachers,  as  a  ^'  last  resort,''  because  from 
long  experience  and  observation,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  children  in  our  schools,  it  is  clearly 
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evident  to  mj  mind,  that  occasions  will  occur  with  the  most 
judicious  and  skillfiil  teachers,  when  the  alternative  must  he, 
to  punish,  or  expel ;  and  that  the  experiment  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment is,  sometimes,  hotter  than  to  place  the  child  on  the  road 
to  utter  degradation,  and  expose  the  public  to  all  the  crimes  of 
which  he  may  be  guilty. 

Good  order  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  the  school. 
Without  it,  all  expenditure  of  money  and  the  most  careful  pro- 
vision made  for  every  want  will  have  been  made  in  vain.  But 
much  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  government  by  which  sub- 
ordination is  maintained.  Force  and  violent  measures  are 
always  to  be  deprecated  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  school  is  designed 
as  a  place  where  every  quality  calculated  to  lead  the  child  to 
become  a  useful,  virtuous  citizen,  shall  be  carefully  cherished  ; 
and  everything  that  tends  to  counteract  right  influences  shall 
be  sedulously  excluded.  Blows  and  violent  treatment  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  cultivation  of  patient 
thought  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  cheerful  coopera- 
tion with  the  teacher  in  school  duties  ;  and  if  they  are  some- 
times inevitable,  it  is  certainly  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  that 
the  amount  employed  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum^  and  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  that  they  be  entirely  discarded. 

The  attainment  of  such  results,  however,  must  depend  upon 
either  one  or  all  of  the  three  conditions  following : 

I.  Parental  government  and  home  training  must  be  made 
the  initiatory  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object.  Let  children  in  the  household  be  so  instructed  and 
trained,  that  it  needs  but  a  look,  a  kind  word,  or  gentle  admo- 
nition, without  a  blow,  to'  secure  prompt  obedience  to  all  the 
parents'  requirements  ;  let  them  be  sent  to  school  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  pay  the  same  deference  to  teach- 
ers as  to  parents :  let  them  be  taught  to  be  honest  and  futhful 
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in  every  duty,  respectful  to  their  superiors  and  obedient  to  au- 
thority, whether  at  home  or  at  school,  and  the  matter  of  school 
government  will  assume  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  what 
it  now  presents.  Statute  laws  and  teachers  who  cannot  govern 
without  physical  force,  under  such  circumstances,  will  be 
equally  useless. 

II.  Much  depends  on  the  views  which  teachers  entertain  of 
the  nature,  object  and  mode  of  administering  school  govern-^ 
ment.  When  they  shall  induce  their  pupils  to  rank  industry, 
hdhesty,  manliness  and  a  high  sense  of  honor,  among  the  most 
valuable  attainments  in  their  education ;  when  by  a  gift  of 
nature,  or  by  a  superior  preparation  for  their  work,  they  shall 
be  able  to  lead  the  wayward,  obstinate,  perverse,  self-willed 
and  insubordinate  to  change  their  dispositions  and  habits,  and 
yield  cheerful,  willing  obedience  to  proper  authority,  by  force 
of  reason  or  powers  of  persuasion,  a  great  advance  will  have 
been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  desired. 

We  know  that  most  gratifying  results  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  named,  by  some,  whose  insight  into 
human  nature,  whose  unwearied  efforts,  through  an  experience 
of  many  years,  to  prevent,  restrain  and  correct  wrong  action, 
have  given  abundant  illustration  that  perversity  and  passion 
are  accessible  and  controllable  otherwise  than  through  the  cu- 
ticle.    Such  teachers  however  are  rare. 

But  many  of  our  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced ; 
others,  of  experience,  are  crippled  in  their  usefulness  by  pupils 
who  ought  never  to  be  placed  under  the  government  of  a  female 
teacher.  The  following  is  offered  as  another  condition  for  the 
diminution  or  removal  of  corporal  punishment ;  to  be  employed 
until  the  others  shall  become  so  efficient  that  this  shall  be  no 
longer  necessary. 

III.  Let  provision  be  made,  by  proper  authority,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  School,  to  which  pupils  may  be  re- 
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moved  from  other  schools,  when,  for  any  caase,  they  become  an 
unreasonable  burden  to  the  teacher  in  the  govemmenty  and  a  bar 
to  the  progress  of  instruction,  and  it  will  contribute  more  ef- 
fectually to  the  improrement  of  our  whole  school  system,  than 
any  other  provision  within  the  power  of  the  Board  to  make. 

1.  It  will  remove  from  every  school-room  that  feature  which 
gives  it  the  aspect  of  a  semi-reform  school.  The  pupils  remain- 
ing will  become,  as  every  school  should  be,  like  a  quiet,  well- 
ordered  family  of  children,  ready  to  receive  instruction  and 
good  impressions  in  the  formation  of  habits  and  general  char- 
acter. 

2.  The  health  and  strength  of  the  teacher  will  be  reserved 
for  the  legitimate  business  of  instruction,  which  now  are  too 
often  exhausted  in  the  government  of  a  few  insubordinate  spir- 
its, whose  chief  gratification  consists  in  creating  disorder  and 
increasing  the  perplexity  of  the  teacher.  Nothing,  like  a 
contest  with  an  obstinate,  unruly  boy,  makes  a  draft  upon 
the  nervous  system;  nothing  so  rapidly  reduces  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  physical  system,  nothing  so  distracts  the  mind  and 
destroys  that  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirits  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  young  and  im- 
pressible minds. 

3.  Justice  to  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  well-disposed  children 
demands,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  a 
willful  disturber  of  order  from  the  little  community  of  the 
school  room.  Is  it  right  that  the  privileges  Aimished,  at  such 
expense,  to  cultivate  the  intellect  and  morals  of  our  children, 
shall  be  sacrificed  for  the  base  gratification  of  a  lawless,  mis- 
chievous transgressor  ?  Far  more  injurious  is  he  to  the  com- 
munity which  he  disturbs,  than  the  disorderly,  fighting  rowdy 
in  our  streets,  whom  the  policeman  would  hurry  to  the  lock-up 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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4.  A  special  school  for  this  class  of  pupils  would^  in  a  meas- 
ure, obviate  a  serious  evil,  daily  increasing,  for  which,  hitherto, 
no  remedy  has  been  found, — the  necessity  of  virtually  turning 
children  into  the  streets  by  auspenaion.  This  is  a  common  re- 
sort for  just  such  cases  as  those  to  which  attention  is  hert 
invited.  About  three  hundred  suspensions  have  occurred  dur- 
iog  the  year.  Pupils  who  are  irregular  in  Hkdr  attendance 
without  good  cause,  are  suspended.  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cases  of  truancy  have  been  reported  during  the  past 
yean  So  much  material  for  the  street  school.  Under  the  law 
of  the  State  for  preventing  truancy,  this  fiEuolt  in  our  school 
system  might  be  entirely  corrected  in  connection  with  a  special 
school. 

5*  In  such  a  school,  a  class  of  pupils  can  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend a  portion  of  each  day,  or  a  part  of  each  week,  whose  circum- 
stances oblige  them  to  be  so  employed  that  they  cannot  attend 
regularly  as  the  other  schools  necessarily  require. 

6»  A  removal  of  nearly  all  occasions  of  complaints  from  pa- 
rents, on  account  of  discipline,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance.  The  gain  in  greater  efficiency  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  increased  enjoyment  which  both  teachers  and  pupils 
would  experience,  should  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention. 

7.  Our  public  schools  would  be  relieved  from  a  stigma,  a 
burden  that  has,  hitherto,  had  no  small  influence  to  depress 
and  degrade  them  in  the  estimation  of  many  good  citizens,  who 
fully  recognize  the  principle  of  public  school  instruction,  but 
feel  a  reluctance  to  send  their  children  where  they  may  be  in 
danger  of  exposure  to  rude  influences. 

A  school  of  the  character  named,  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  male  teacher,  of  known  capability  for  the  discipline 
and  management  of  the  class  of  scholars  described.  He  should 
have  kindness,  good  judgment,  decision  and  eneigy  of  charac- 
ter so  combined  as  to  secure  the  good  will,  at  the  same  time 
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that  he  commands  the  respect  and  immediate  obedience  of  his 
pupils.  Nor  would  such  a  school  necessarily  be  of  so  rude  and 
repulsive  a  character  as  might  naturally  be  imagined.  I  have 
seen  just  such  scholars  brought  together  as  a  ^'  special  school/' 
who  were  quiet,  orderly,  ambitious  to  learn,  whom  a  woman, 
as  an  assistant,  controlled  with  ease,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal ;  boys  who  previously  had  been  insolent  in  their  man- 
ners, insubordinate  in  spirit,  and  uncontrollable  in  their  con- 
duct. They  need  only  to  know  that  there  is  a  power  above 
them  which  it  is  useless  to  resist,  to  make  them  submissive  to 
authority.  Let  them  be  carried  by  the  few  specially  critical 
years  of  the  life  of  boys,  preserved  in  a  measure  from  contam- 
ination, with  proper  instruction  and  training,  and  a  large  num- 
ber will  be  saved  to  become  useful  citizens. 

At  this  point  begins  the  great  reform  our  city  so  much  needs, 
to  give  it  that  quiet,  law-abiding  character  which  all  good  citi- 
zens greatly  desire,  but  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  attain. 
"  The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man  ;"  and  our  fixture  men  and 
women  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  what  the  present  training 
of  parents  and  teachers  make  them.  No  small  portion  of  the 
crimes  of  every  description  throughout  the  country,  comes 
more  from  the  neglect  of  this  class  of  our  populatioi),  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

Simply  to  provide  good  schools  for  all  will  not  reach  them. 
They  will  not  attend  if  they  can  evade  them,  or  if  required  to 
do  so,  will  hardly  fail  seriously  to  impair  the  privileges  of  oth- 
ers, without  improving  their  own  opportunity.  They  are 
already  separated  in  character,  habits  and  conduct,  from  the 
mass  of  children  who  are  teachable  and  easily  controlled  ;  and 
should  not  be  classed  with  them  until  the  evidence  is  clear, 
that  they  are  radically  changed  for  the  better.  They  may  then 
be  safely  restored  to  the  society  of  their  mates,  from  whom 
their  own  faults  have  separated  them ;  and  from  the  moment 
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of  such  restoration  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  honorable  po- 
sition in  life,  the  peers  of  their  companions. 

It  may  be  well  to  present  another  phase  of  the  subject,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action  in  behalf  of  this  class  of 
persons,  who  are  soon  to  become  active  members  of  the  body 
politic,  for  good  or  for  evil. 

A  recent  report  from  our  city  police  department  stated,  that 
during  the  year  past,  "  seventy-seven  school  boys  have  been 
arrested."  A  more  correct  statement  would  have  been,  seventy- 
seven  school  boys  and  girls ;  for  crime  is  not  confined  to  one 
sex,  even  among  children.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  police  officers  cannot  make  an  arrest,  except  for  an  overt 
act,  a  violation  of  the  law.  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  surprising  fact,  that  seventy-seven  children  have  been 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  lock-up  as  violaters  of  the  law, 
disturbers  of  public  peace  ?  Surely,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  a  condition  of  affairs  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  interest  of  every  individual  in  property 
and  personal  security. 

But  this  simple  item  by  no  means  reveals  the  whole  truth. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  examine  and  copy  from  the  records  of 
the  police  department,  the  names,  ages  and  crimes  of  persons 
arrested,  in  the  city,  seventeen  years  old  and  wnder^  since  Jan. 
1,  1866,  to  Aug.  15, 1868. 

The  whole  number  arrested  in  1866,  was  196. 
a        u         a  u         li  1867      "   204. 

"        "        "  "         "  1868     "   135,      7i  months. 

Total,  535 

Of  this  number,  sixty-five  were  girls  I 
The  following  table  presents,  at  a  glance,  the  number  of  per- 
sons arrested,  at  the  different  ages,  during  the  two  years  and 
seven  and  a  half  months  : 
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Ages— jeazB,  17.  16.  16.  14.  13.  IS.  11.  la  9.  8.  1.  Total 

No.  in  1866,       47  30  21  26  11  11  20  13  8  2  1     196 

«     "  1867,       61  32  41  26  16  11  7  11  7  3  0     204 

«     "  1868,       26  9  21  19  14  14  7  16  3  6  2     135 

Whole  No.       124     71     89     71     40    86     34     39  18  10    3     636 

The  number  appears  to  be  gradually  increafling.  At  the  rate 
of  135  for  7i  months,  the  whole  number  this  year  will  be  216. 
Forty-^seven  different  crimes  are  given  for  which  the  whole  were 
apprehended.  Four-fifths  of  the  crimes  were  committed 
against  ^^  person  and  property/'  among  which  theft,  personal 
assault,  burglary,  fighting,  trespass,  malicious  mischief,  &c., 
appear  conspicuous.  The  ages  of  the  persons  airested  are 
worthy  of  note. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  arrests  were  made  for  thefb. 
But  who  knows  how  many  cases  have  escaped  detection  by  the 
police  officers?  Probably  many  times  the  number  appre- 
hended. Eighty-five  were  arrested  for  burglary  1  When  we 
read  in  our  daily  papers  the  record  of  these  midnight  depreda- 
tors upon  our  property  and  disturbers  of  our  repose,  are  we 
aware  that  they  are  nurtured  in  our  own  streets  ?  Even  while 
penning  this  paragraph,  I  read  in  the  criminal  record  of  the 
morning,  that  ten  bogrs  have  just  been  apprehended  for  burg- 
lary, of  whom  seven  are  recognized  as  habitual  truants  and 
disturbers  of  order  in  the  schools. 

Without  attempting  to  draw  firom  these  statistics  the  reflec- 
tions they  naturally  suggest,  I  present  them  for  your  conside- 
ration and  the  serious  reflection  of  the  good  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  who  know  the  worth  of  peace  and  good  order  to  our 
beautiftil  city,  and  the  value  of  security  to  person  and  property. 

In  other  cities  and  States,  schools  are  provided  to  check  the 
tendency  to  juvenile  transgression,  and  with  most  gratifying 
results.  As  evidence  of  the  practical  operation  of  such  insti- 
tutions, I  present  the  following  communication  from  E.  A. 
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Hubbard,  Esq.,  the  effioient  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  show  what  is  accomplished  by  such  a 
school  in  that  city. 

Spbinofisld,  Not.  26, 1867. 
A,  Pabish,  Esq. 

At  your  request  I  will  give  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
some  accomit  of  the  practical  working  of  our  Tmant  Schools. 

The  general  plan  I  think  you  understand  already,  as  stated  in 
my  Reports  the  last  two  years.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our 
selection  of  teachers,  both  for  the  Ungraded  School,  and  the  Tru- 
ant School  Mr.  Barrett,  the  Principal  of  the  Ungraded  School 
and  our  active  truant  officer,  was  for  many  years  a  teacher,  for 
more  than  three  years  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  admi- 
rably fitted  for  his  work.  His  assistant  had  been  for  many  years 
a  successM  teacher  in  the  city,  and  enters  now  heartily  into  her 
work. 

Miss  Bascom,  the  matron,  has  the  entire  cflre  of  the  boys,  in 
the  truant  school,  save  when  they  are  at  work  upon  the  farm,  and 
they  find  in  her  a  mother  and  a  Mend  such  as  many  of  them  have 
never  known  before. 

I  have  spoken  of  these,  because  I  think  much  of  our  success  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 

Those  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  their  respective 
schools,  whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  are  sent  to  the  Ungrar 
ded  School,  and  those  who  from  choice  are  irregular  in  that  school, 
are  sent  to  the  Truant  School  by  the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court 
for  a  term  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years. 
*  There  are  also  sent  to  the  Truant  School  some  boys  arrested  for 
petty  thieving.  Our  laws,  as  you  doubtless  remember,  do  not 
allow  boys  under  a  certain  age  to  be  sent  to  the  "  House  of  Cor- 
rection^^ and  be  confined  with  old  offenders  and  hardened  crimi- 
nals. But  some  boys  are,  in  crimcy  in  advance  of  their  years,  and 
such,  when  brought  in,  the  Judge  sends  to  this  school. 

The  practical  working  of  our  system  is  excellent. 

First,  many  of  those  who  would  "  play  truant,"  more  or  less 
firequently,  are  kept  constantly  in  school  through  fear  of  the  Un- 
graded School. 

Secondly,  many  who  do  "  play  truant  '*  in  the  schools  are  held 
firmly  in  the  Ungraded  School,  through  fear  of  the  Truant  School. 
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Thirdly,  many  parents  who  through  indifferenoe,  or  for  the  sake 
of  their  children's  earnings,  would  allow  or  require  their  absence 
from  school,  keep  them  there  because  of  their  imwillingness  to 
have  them  sent  to  the  Ungraded  School. 

Fourthly,  many  children  who  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  can- 
not attend  regularly  at  their  respective  schools,  are  Airnished  at 
the  Ungraded  School  with  excellent  teachers,  are  allowed  to  at- 
tend as  much  as  they  can,  one  half  of  each  day  it  may  be,  or  three 
or  four  days  in  the  week,  and  thus  they  get  some  good,  and  do  no 
injury  to  the  graded  schools.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  effect  of  the  Truant  School 

And  first,  the  boys  sent  there,  especially  the  younger  ones,  are 
greatly  improved  both  in  their  studies  and  in  their  morals.  After 
staying  there  six  months,  those  who  have  gone  back  into  their 
schools  have,  I  think,  in  all  cases  been  promoted  from  the  classes 
in  which  they  were  when  sentenced.  In  their  "  good  behavior," 
which  you  know  we  must  teach,  all  are  greatly  improved,  and  I 
trust  that  in  many  instances  they  will  be  saved  to  themselves  and 
to  society. 

Many  parents  whose  boys  have  become  ungovernable  at  home, 
are  desirous  of  having  them  sent  to  the  Truant  School,  and  the 
popularity  of  th6  school  is  increasing  especially  with  that  class. 

Our  public  places,  City  Hall,  Post  Office,  &o.,  are  free  from  a 
class  of  boys,  that  formerly  infested  them,  and  the  owners  of  ten- 
ement houses  tell  me  that  they  do  not  now,  as  formerly,  when  they 
visit  their  tenants,  find  the  children  in  the  streets,  or  idle  about  the 
houses. 

The  attendance  upon  school  has  greatly  improved,  not  from  this 
cause  alone,  so  that  now  about  six-sevenths  of  the  number  returned 
by  our  assessors  are  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attehd- 
ance  of  those  is  about  eighty-five,  I  think,  on  the  average. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly,  and  in  great  haste  given  you  a  little 
account  of  the  practical  working  of  our  truant  system,  and  if  any 
success  we  may  have  attained  shall  lead  others  to  efforts  in  the 
same  direction,  we  shall  rejoice  in  their  sjaccess  and  hope  to  profit 
by  their  improvements  on  our  system. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  IIUBBARD. 

The  discipline  in  many  of  our  schools  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, but  it  has  never  been  more  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than 
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daring  the  past  year.  The  teachers  have  endeavored,  very 
generally,  to  avoid  harshness  and  undue  severity  which  might 
give  parents  reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  The  average 
number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  in  all  the  schools, 
has  been  about  twenty-three  per  cent,  less  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  shown  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  reports. 
The  amount  of  fault-finding  by  parents  on  aqpount  of  severity 
has  been  comparatively  smaU.  A  number  of  the  teachers  have 
inflicted  no  corporal  punishments  during  the  year.  Many 
have  made  a  decided  reduction  ;  in  some  cases,  fifty  and  sixty 
per  cent.  If  a  diminution  has  not  been  manifest  in  the  expe- 
rience oi  others,  it  may  be  for  the  want  of  skill  to  substitute 
other  and  better  methods  ;  but  in  many  rooms  it  is  claimed 
that  the  character  and  habits  of  the  children  are  such,  that 
relaxation  firom  the  kind  of  punishments  to  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  license  to  do  their  own  pleasure  with- 
out restraint.  No  work  the  teacher  can  do,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  ever  be  so  desirable,  or  valuable  to  children 
of  that  class,  as  to  infuse  into  their  minds  better  ideas  of  con- 
duct ;  to  instill  new  motives  into  their  minds  which  shall  lead 
them  to  understand  how  much  better  it  is  to  use  self-^restraint 
than  to  live  under  the  forced  constraint  of  authority.  Good 
behavior  is  the  first  lesson  every  child  should  learn  ;  and  there 
is  special  need  that  teachers  should  devote  their  best  talents  to 
teach  it  to  those  children  whose  home  instruction  is  most  de- 
fective. The  task  is  a  difficult  one  to  many  of  our  teachers  ; 
and  often  they  deserve  sympathy  more  than  censure,  when 
they  have  made  their  best  efforts  and  yet  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  was  desired. 

A  similar  improvement  each  year  on  the  part  of  teachers 
with  proper  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  relieve  them  of 
unreasonable  offenders,  will,  at  no  distant  period,  so  effectually 
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settle  the  vexed  question  of  corporal  punishment  that  little 
ground  of  complaint  will  be  left^  except  against  those  who,  by 
failure  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  make  it  clear  that 
they  have  mistaken  their  calling. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

The  most  serious  charge  made  against  public  schools  is,  that 
the  intellect  is  Adtivated  while  the  morals  are  neglected.  But 
the  charge  is  serious  only  so  far  as  it  has  the  semblance  of 
truth.  The  law  and  public  sentiment  so  peremptorily  pro- 
hibit any  religious  instruction  that  can,  in  the  remotest  degree 
be  construed  into  sectarianism,  that  teachers  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  regard  this  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  to  inculcate 
moral  obligations,  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  which  the 
community  not  only  approve,  but  universally  demand,  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  child's  education.  Some,  adopting  a  more 
contracted  view  of  their  duty,  consider  themselves  under  obli- 
gation to  give  instruction  only  in  those  branches  of  study  spe- 
cified by  the  school  authorities,  exercising  government  in  such 
a  way,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  secure  the  required  amount  of 
instruction  as  defined. 

Parents  are  the  natural  and  proper  instructors,  as  well  as 
guardians  of  their  children.  But  the  cares  and  employments 
necessary  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  household  preclude 
them  from  giving  needful  instruction,  and  another  is  employed 
to  perform  the  duties  in  their  behalf.  Hence  the  office  of 
the  teacher.  The  children  of  several  families  coming  together 
under  the  care  of  the  same  teacher  constitute  the  school. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  do  for  aU  un- 
der his  charge,  what  any  judicious  parent  would  do  for  his 
own,  consistent  with  such  a  community  of  interests  as  the 
school  presents. 

The  instruction  required  must  extend  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  rules  and  principles  of  a  few  elementary  branches  of 
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study.  These  aro  necessary  and  should  be  well  taught ;  but 
no  parent  would  be  willing  to  regard  the  education  of  his  child 
complete  with  these  attainments  alone  ;  nor  should  the  teacher. 
The  same  watchfulness  of  the  moth^  at  home,  over  the  habits 
of  her  dbild,  should  be  continued  by  the  teacher  at  school 
through  the  day.  The  first  and  best  test  of  home  instruction 
is  made  at  school  by  the  judicious  teachw.  If  good,  it  is  to 
be  sustained  and  perfected  ;  good  habits  in  manner,  word  and 
action  are  to  be  preserved  in  their  integrity.  If  bad,  the 
teadier  perhaps  is  the  only  friend  of  the  child,  to  interpose 
and  save  it  from  the  downward  course  on  which  it  has  already 
entered  through  the  ignorance  or  n^lect  of  an  incompetent 
parent  Again,  &ultB  are  often  developed  at  school,  which 
•  are  concealed  at  home,  and  no  one  so  wdl  as  the  teacher  can 
detect  and  eradicate  them.  All  that  the  young  beginner  can 
learn  from  the  book  is  quite  insignificant  in  value  compared 
with  what  may  be  taught  by  familiar,  conversational  instruc- 
tion, wherein  the  first  simple  lessons  of  good  behavior  may 
be  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds.  The  idea  of  doing 
right,  with  the  good  that  will  come  from  it ;  and  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  wrong  doing,  should  be  inculcated  with  the  first 
lessons  of  the  alphabet  and  continued  through  the  course  as 
an  essential  part  of  education. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  instruction,  as  children  are  more 
exposed  to  surrounding  influences,  dangers  increase,  and  the 
teacher's  care  cannot  be  safely  relaxed.  Every  day  will  furnish 
instances  of  transgression  which  may  readily  be  turned  to  good 
account,  to  illustrate  the  evil  influence  of  wrong  doing  to  the 
community  of  the  school,  as  a  present  evil,  and  the  conse- 
quence  that  must  result  to  society  at  large  by  a  continuance 
of  transgression  in  mature  life.  Children  during  their  educa- 
tion are  not  to  be  treated  like  men  who  have  violated  statute 
laws.    Both  may  be  punished  for  crimes  committed  ;  but  it 
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would  be  unjust  to  the  child — ^unjust  to  society,  for  which  he 
is  preparing  to  become  a  member,  to  £bu1  of  teaching  him  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  criminal  conduct.  He  should  be 
taught  to  practice  adf-denialy  that  he  m^y  be  able  to  resist 
temptation  in  whatever  form  it  may  come ;  to  acquire  seJf^ 
control,  which  shall  secure  to  him  steadiness  of  purpose,  ad- 
herence to  convictions  of  right  and  the  instant  rejection  of 
wrong. 

The  daily  duties  and  exercises  of  the  school  furnish  abun- 
dant occasions  to  test  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  pupil's 
moral  proclivities.  The  disposition  to .  obey  the  rules  of  the 
school,  or  otherwise,  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  which  requires  of  the  teacher  careful  and  patient 
instruction,  not  merely  to  prevent  specific  acts  of  transgres-  • 
sion,  but  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  obligation,  a  willingness  to  be 
obedient  to  authority,  because  it  brings  to  the  individual  him- 
self greater  good  than  would  be  possible  from  a  contrary  course. 
If  whispering  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  pu- 
pil who  can  be  encouraged  to  resist  temptation  and  who  can  con- 
trol his  desire  to  indulge  in  the  practice,  has  exhibited  evidence 
of  ability  to  govern  himself ;  and  self-government  once  estab- 
lished, on  the  basis  of  correct  moral  principles,  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  government  by  others.  The  best  government 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  that  of  the  state,  is  self-government. 

The  entire  education  of  the  child  is  designed  to  prepare  him 
for  manhood.  It  is  no  less  important  to  teach  him  to  respect . 
the  rights  of  his  companions,  to  be  truthful,  honest  and  faith- 
ful in  all  his  school  duties,  than  to  instruct  him  in  his  studies. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  crime  and  dis- 
honesty is  not  more  due  to  the  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in 
the  family  and  school  than  any  other  cause  ? 

^'Manners  are  minor  morals."    Coarse  and  rude  manners 
are  at  least  closely  allied  to  immorality  and  vice.    They  re- 
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veal  the  prevailing  thought  and  desire  of  the  hearty  and  are 
the  indications  of  a  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  the 
community  where  they  exist.  AU  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
is  of  littie  avail  where  vulgarity  and  indecorum  control  the 
impulses  of  the  heart.  HI  manners  are  and  ever  should  be 
a  bar  to  the  admission  of  him  who  harbors  them  into  refined 
and  cultivated  society.  The  parent  and  teacher  cannot  there- 
fore begin  too  early  to  guard  the  littie  ones  against  bad  exam- 
ples in  language  and  action,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  kindness 
from  which  true  politeness  springs,  and  teach  them  to  find 
expression  of  their  feelings  in  appropriate  language.  Older 
pupils  should  understand  that ''  good  manners  are  a  perpetual 
letter  of  introduction "  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  contribute  to  their  personal  enjoyment,  or  advantage  in  bu- 
siness. A  pleasing  address  has  not  unfrequently  secured  to 
boys  eligible  positions,  from  which  they  have  advanced  to 
princely  fortunes  and  stations  of  eminence  and  influence. 

Habitual  courtesy  in  the  fisunily,  in  the  school,  on  the  street, 
everywhere,  must  be  conspicuous  in  the  address  of  any  one 
who  would  make  it  available  on  occasions  when  most  needed. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  various  branches  pursued  in  the  schools  during  the  year, 
have  been  taught  with  efficiency  and,  generally,  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  rigid  uniformity  of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, valuable  as  it  is  in  securing  unity  of  action  and  equality 
of  progress  in  all  the  schools,  sometimes  acts  as  a  constraint 
upon  teachers  in  their  labor.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  work  at  the  beginning,  which  a  class  shall  ac- 
complish in  a  term,  or  a  year.  If  too  small,  both  teachers  and 
pupils  often  naturally  conclude  that  their  task  is  satis&ctorily 
done  when  the  required  number  of  pages  in  the  text  book  has 
been  completed ;  when  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  memor- 
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connected  with  the  text  It  is  here  that  the  danger  begins,  of 
failure  to  give  free  collateral  instruction  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  is  led  to  enrcise  the  &culties  of  observation,  to  ex^ 
tend  his  researdias  for  infbnoation  not  found  in  ihe  book. 
To  some  teachers,  however,  ihis  limitation  affords  a  coveted 
privilege  of  giving  time  to  ^:tend  the  course  of  instruction, 
-with  freedom  to  use  methods  and  illustrations  designed  to  ex- 
cite interest  and  love  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

The  teacher  not  possessed  of  resources,  or  who  lacks  inclina- 
tion to  do  more  than  the  letter  of  the  requirement  demands, 
will  be  satisfied  to  re-traverse  the  ground  tiU  relieved  by  the 
expiration  of  time.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
required  is  too  great,  the  teaching  and  learning  will  be  likely  to 
be  superficial.  If  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  important 
topics  could  be  made,  in  which  thoroughness  could  be  obtained, 
slighting  only  those  of  secondary  importance,  the  desired  io-> 
suits  might  be  secured,  of  greater  freedom  of  instruction  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

The  increasing  interest  in  ^  object  teaching,'*  inr  methods  of 
cultivating  habits  of  accurate  observation  in  our  schools,  by 
special  exercises,  may  make  some  modification  of  the  course 
of  study  expedient.  But  much  has  already  been  accomplished 
without  any  material  change  in  the  regular  studies  ;  and  some 
teachers  are  confident  that  the  increased  mental  power  of  com- 
prehension and  application  more  than  compensate  for  the  time 
required  for  object  inertruction. 

Penman9hg>. — ^No  school  acquisition  more  readily  commends 
a  candidate  for  business  to  an  employer,  than  good  penman- 
ship. Its  practical  utility  in  every-day  life  makes  its  attain- 
ment indispensable  to  every  child  before  leaving  school ;  and 
since  large  numbers  are  compelled  to  leave  at  a  very  early  age, 
two  important  questions  arise  ;  (1)  how  young  is  it  expedient 
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to  begin  to  teach  children  to  write ;  (2)  by  what  methods  can 
pupils  be  taught  most  effectively. 

1.  Ghildren  in  No.  1,  the  youngest  primary  room,  are  taught 
to  print  on  the  slate,  and  with  results  so  satis&ctory  that  this 
^corcise  is  oonmion  in  that  grade  in  all  the  schools.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  many  children  make  the  forms  of  script 
»B  readily  as  printed  letters.  It  is  clear  then  that  in  number 
2,  the  children  are  competent  to  leam  the  forms  of  letters  as  a 
regular  exercise,  using  the  slate  and  pencil.  The  fact  that  so 
many  by  force  of  circumstances  beyond  their  control  are  taken 
from  school  very  young,  renders  it  essential  that  children  should 
begin  to  write  at  this  early  stage. 

2.  The  excellent  course  oi  instruction  given  to  the  teachers 
two  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Whitmore  of^he  High  School,  indicated 
the  methods  of  instruction  that  must  be  adopted.  Thorough 
study  and  analysis  of  the  forms  of  letters,  perfect  &miliarity 
with  the  dementa  and  princ^leSy  and  ability  to  give  abundant 
blackboard  illustrations  of  the  same  to  Ae  class,  to  instruct 
in  pen  holding  and  position  of  body  are  among  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Those  who  have  had  proper  in- 
struction know  how  to  appreciate  its  importance  in  teaching. 
If  any  have  not  been  thus  prepared  for  their  work,  they  Aould 
understand  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  give  satis&ction  to  the 
Board  without  some  special  preparation. 

The  examination  of  classes  for  admission  to  the  High  School, 
in  April,  exhibited  great  uniformity  of  excellent  penmanship, 
denoting  gratifying  progress  in  the  lower  schools  ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  another  year  will  show  still  more  com- 
plete results. 

Otography. — ^Among  the  difficult  studies  to  teach  satis&c- 
torily  is,  Geography.  It  is  given  to  the  child  early  because  it 
is  regarded  as  an  easy  study  for  him  to  understand  ;  it  is  long 
continued  because  not  completed,  and  when  dropped  at  last 
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because  crowded  out  by  higher  branches^  it  seems  to  fide 
quickly  from  memory  and  there  is  little  to  show  as  the  fruit 
of  much  time  and  labor.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  this 
subject  should  be  thus  surrounded  and  pervaded  with  difficul- 
ties. Yet  I  will  venture  to  state  two  reasons  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  principal  causes. 

1.  The  study  is  chiefly  confined  to  map  questions^  and  the 
strength  of  the  pupil  is  expended  in  committing  to  memory 
an  immense  number  of  difficult  names  of  places  and  objects, 
without  proper  and  sufficient  associations  attached,  by  which 
they  may  be  readily  and  distinctly  recalled  to  mind. 

Every  one  knows  how  slight  an  impression  is  made  on  the 
mind  by  the  simple  utterance  of  a  strange  name.  Until  inci- 
dents connected  with  it  are  mentioned  which  awaken  an  inte- 
rest, it  takes  no  hold  on  the  mind  or  memory.  In  proportion 
as  the  interest  is  intensified  the  hold  is  strengthened,  until  it 
seems  to  become  a  part  of  the  mind  itself ;  and  every  mention 
of  it  afterward  awakens  a  world  of  thought,  of  which  that 
name  is  the  nucleus.  Every  place,  in  the  study  of  Geography, 
has  a  geographical  value  to  the  pupil  proportioned  to  the  in- 
terest he  feels  from  the  mental  associations  connected  with  it. 
Mitchell's  geography,  though  an  excellent  text  book,  contains 
&r  too  much  minuties  for  our  pupils  to  memorize,  with  any 
reasonable  expectation  that  they  can  retain  it  alL  A  tithe  of 
what  is  now  learned,  properly  associated,  would  be  worth  in- 
finitely more  than  all  that  is  learned  simply  as  a  memoriter 
exercise. 

2.  Actual  and  relative  positions  of  places  and  objects  are  not 
made  sufficiently  real,  by  merely  looking  at  them  and  pointing 
them  out  on  the  map.  Map  drawing  should  accompany  every 
lesson. 

If  rough  outlines  of  the  country,  or  section  of  it  contained 
in  the  lesson,  can  be  drawn  by  every  pupil,  as  the  lesson  pro- 
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ceedfl,  and  every  object  located  and  described  by  different  mem*** 
bers  of  the  class,  the  best  possible  test  will  be  furnished  of  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

English  Gbammab. — ^The  imperfection  of  text-books  on 
this  subject,  and  the  defective  methods  of  teaching  grammar, 
are  proverbial.  The  fault  is  not  so  much  in  the  text-book  or 
teaching,  as  in  attempting  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of 
learning  the  language.  The  young  pupil  expects  to  be  taught 
*Ho  apeak  and  vyrite  the  English  language  correctly,'' — and  the 
process  adopted,  by  almost  universal  usage,  is  to  place  in  his 
hands  a  '^  treatise  on  the  principles  of  language,"  to  require 
him  to  commit  to  memory  the  abstruse  definitions  which  con- 
tain those  principles,  and  then  learn  their  application  to  diffi- 
cult construction  of  sentences  of  prose  and  poetry. 

The  question  is,  when,  how  much,  and  how  to  use  the  Gram- 
mar, so  that  the  pupil  shall  acquire  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
correct  use  of  language,  both  written  and  oral.  No  one  doubts 
the  utility  of  "  analysis  "  and  "  parsing  "  if  properly  employed. 
Indeed,  they  are  indispensable  to  pupils  considerably  advanced 
in  their  studies.  But  how  is  it  with  them  in  the  previous 
stages  of  their  education  ?  Are  they  taught  ^^  to  speak  and 
write  correctly,"  as  much  as  they  should  be,  before  they  begin 
to  use  the  text-book,  which  is  usually  near  the  close  of  their 
school  days  ?  The  little  child  begins  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
words  at  a  very  early  age,  under  the  tuition  of  the  mother 
and  members  of  the  household.  He  learns  by  imitation  and 
constant  practice  in  forms  of  expression,  and  his  accuracy  or 
want  of  it  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  examples  set  by  his 
teachers  at  home.  When  he  goes  to  school,  he  receives  instruc- 
tion,— **  unconscious  tuition," — ^perhaps,  from  a  larger  number 
of  teachers,  increases  his  store  of  words,  and  again  his  use 
of  language  is  modified,  favorably  or  otherwise,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  with  whom  he  associates.    It  is  plain  that  all  chil- 
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dren  learn  to  speak  their  own  langnage  before  they  arrive  at  the 
osnal  period  for  stadying  the  grammar.  Moreover^  compara- 
tively few  ever  reach  that  period  at  all. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  ?  Certainly,  not  to 
leave  the  children  to  their  own  mutual  instruction  in  this  most 
mportant  branch  of  their  education  ;  important,  because  lan- 
guage is  the  key  to  all  departments  of  learning ;  the  medium 
through  which  the  pursuits  and  social  enjoyments  of  life  derive 
their  chief  value  ;  the  leading  characteristic  which  exalts  man 
on  the  earth  as  a  rational  being. 

It  is  the  use  of  language  that  should  be  taught,  by  exercise 
in  which  the  teacher  must  give  all  grammatical  instruction 
needful,  for  a  considerable  period,  before  the  pupil  shall  be  re- 
quired to  master  difficult  forms  of  construction,  aa  presented 
in  the  grammar. 

1.  The  correction  of  ungranunatical  expressions,  as  they 
occur  in  conversation,  in  the  daily  recitations  and  exercises  of 
the  school,  should  be  regarded,  by  the  teacher,  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty. 

2.  Written  exercises,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils, 
should  be  required,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  during  each  week, 
the  frequency  depending  upon  the  nature  and  length  of  the 
exercise.  Children  may  be  required  to  write  simple,  original 
sentences,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  form  script  letters ;  and  con- 
tinuing the  same  through  all  the  grades,  as  they  advance,  will 
gain  great  facility  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  and 
escape  the  torture  so  generally  experienced  by  scholars  when 
the  dreaded  trial  of  ^'  composition  writing  "  approaches.' 

3.  An  oral  exercise  might  very  profitably  be  made  to  alter- 
nate with  the  written,  especially  by  older  pupils,  which  would 
give  ready  command  of  words  and  fluency  of  utterance.    Le 
a  pupil  read  a  passage  and  then  endeavor  to  re-produce  the 
ideas  it  contains,  in  his  own  language ;  or  let  him  describe  any 
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▼ery  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  exercise. 

In  these  remarks^  it  is  not  my  design  to  censure  or  criticise 
the  present  mode  of  teaching  English  Grammar^  when  pnpik 
arrive  at  the  proper  age  to  leam  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  re* 
suits  of  the  last  examination  for  the  High  School  exhibited 
evidence  of  thorongh,  excellent  instruction.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest that  much  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  multitudes  of  children 
who  leavB  school  and  go  out  into  life,  without  reaching  the  age 
and  stage  of  advancement  when  the  study  of  grammar  would 
benefit  them.  More  careful  practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
would  better  prepare  all  pupils  for  the  study  of  principles  and 
grammatical  construction  of  their  language. 

Bbadiko. — ^Much,  more  than  space  will  allow,  might  be  said 
on  this  subject.  Perfection  in  this  branch,  at  least  according 
to  the  ideal  standard  which  is  so  seldom,  if  ever,  reached  by 
any  one,  cannot  be  expected  in  our  schools.  The  true  inter- 
pretation of  words,  as  signs  of  thought,  is  the  first  condition 
of  good  reading.  That  expression  which  will  most  perfectly 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  idea,  as  conceived  by  the 
author,  should  be  r^arded  as  the  standard  of  good  reading. 

A  correct  pronunciation  is  an  essential  element,  but  most 
difficult  of  attainment ;  especially  is  it  made  so  by  the  pecul- 
iarities of  different  nationalities  in  the  utterance  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  words.  Until  a  complete  mastery  of  these 
sounds  is  gained  by  the  pupil,  the  reading  must  necessarily  be 
imperfect.  Hence  the  importance  of  much  practice,  particu- 
larly upon  the  sound  of  vowels  ;  and  frequent  phonic  analysis 
of  words.  The  teacher  whose  ear  does  not  discriminate  sounds 
accurately,  will  not  be  Ukely  to  succeed  in  attempting  to  teaoh 
others. 

Distinctness  of  articulation  requires  more  careful  attention 
than  is  generally  given  to  it.    Without  this,  no  reading  can  be 
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good.  A  fiill,  clear  tone  of  voice  is  a  cardinal  excellence. 
Modulation  and  expression  require  much  carefol  study,  as  upon 
these  will  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  reading  depend,  after 
the  foundation  has  been  laid,  by  securing  other  elements  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made.  Beading  is  never  well  taught 
when  pupils  do  not  understand  what  they  read.  Questions  on 
the  subject  by  the  teacher  both  before  and  during  the  reading, 
should  test  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  faithfulness  in  the 
study  of  the  lesson.  Familiar  explanation  of  the  fbrce  and 
meaning  of  words,  geographical,  biographical  and  historical ; 
some  account  of  the  author,  and  brief  comments  on  the  senti- 
ment of  the  piece,  will  often  add  interest  to  the  reading  exer- 
cise, and  encourage  the  older  pupils  to  greater  effort. 

VooAL  Music. — Good  progress  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment. There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  in  the  interest 
taken  in  it  by  different  teachers  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  pupils,  in  those  rooms  where  the  teacher  enters  into  the  sub- 
ject with  zeal  and  ambition  to  excel,  exhibit  a  marked  superi- 
ority over  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  teach  as  if  by  con- 
straint, rather  than  a  love  of  it.  The  annual  rehearsal  in  Mu- 
sic Hall  was  omitted  this  year,  because  several  exhibitions 
had  been  held  during  the  winter  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
under  Mr.  Jepson^s  charge,  and  the  public  had  become  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  method  of  teaching  music,  and 
with  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Skinner  and  Hamilton  schools,  it 
has  become  an  important  question  to  consider  how  one  teacher 
can  give  instruction  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  children 
gathering  into  the  schools.  Already,  Mr.  Jepson  has  been 
obliged  to  drop  off  some  of  the  lower  schools,  in  order  to  reach 
the  higher  rooms  in  the  new  schools.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  he  is  obliged  to  give  each  lesson  to  a  limited  number 
of  pupils ;  whereas,  if  he  could  have  before  him  two  hundred, 


instead  of  fifty,  he  might  give  four  times  as  much  instruction 
in  the  same  time  ;  or  greatly  increase  the  number  of  pupils 
that  should  be  taught.  A  hall  in  each  large  school  for  this 
and  many  other  purposes  of  general  instruction  is  a  deside- 
ratum. 

Dbawino. — ^By  a  vote  of  the  Board,  some  months  since,  this 
branch  was  included  among  the  studies  of  the  schools.  The 
preparation  necessary  to  thoroughly  incorporate  it  as  a  legit- 
imate part  of  instruction,  has  made  unexpected  delay.  But 
arragements  are  now  perfected,  and  hereafter,  in  all  the  schools, 
drawing  will  be  taught.  A  large  number  of  our  teachers  have 
recently  taken  a  course  of  instruction,  in  anticipation  of  their 
new  duty,  and  others  had  previously  become  qualified,  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  drawing 
will  soon  be  successfully  accomplished.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  the  High  School  during  the  last  year  under  the 
the  instruction  of  Miss  Walker,  This  year,  Prof.  BaQ  will 
take  charge  of  this  department,  and  pupils  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vance as  far  as  the  time  of  their  attendance  will  admit. 

To  show  that  drawing  can  be  taught  successfully  in  the 
schools,  the  following  extract  is  given  from  the  Superintend- 
ents report,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

^^  In  this  department,  astonishing  results  have  been  attained. 
Specimens  have  been  collected  which  show  that  a  very  great 
amount  of  talent,  in  this  direction,  existed  among  our  pupils, — 
talent  which,  but  for  this  opportunity  afforded  them,  would  in 
all  probability  have  remained  entirely  unknown  to  the  possessor. 
Some  of  our  pupils  have  procured  employment  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  proficiency  in  drawing." 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  was 

held,  at  the  High  School,  on  the  28th  of  March  last,  by  the  Su- 
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perintendent  and  Committee  on  Schools.  Forty-five  individu- 
als presented  themselves,  and  prepared  imtten  answers  to  the 
several  sets  of  printed  questions  laid  before  them.  Each  answer 
was  afterward  critically  examined  and  marked  ;  and  thus  the 
standing  of  each  candidate  was  determined.  The  highest  rank 
obtained  was  eighty  per  cent. — the  lowest  twenty-Jowr  per  cent. 
Twenty-five  obtained  an  average  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent., 
and  all  these  are  r^arded  as  well  qualified  to  teach,  so  &r  as 
their  literary  attainments  are  concerned.  Experience  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  school  room  is  the  essential  requisite  in 
addition,  to  prove  their  capability  as  teachers;  and  this  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Fair  st.  school. 

From  the  class  examined,  selections  are  made  of  those  whose 
qualifications  appear  most  promising  for  the  positions  they  will 
be  most  likely  to  fill  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  receive  ap- 
pointments to  the  Training  School,  on  Fair  st.,  in  which  each 
individual,  with  about  fifty  pupils  under  her  charge,  begins  the 
business  of  teaching,  under  the  instructions  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  The  time  of  probation  here  depends  upon  the  devel- 
opments of  capability,  and  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  the 
schools  where  their  services  are  required.  Two  to  six  months 
are  generally  sufficieut.  Whenever  it  is  evident  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  deficient  in  skill,  tact  and  government,  she  is  excused 
from  further  duty. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  a  novice  in  teaching  is  sel- 
dom competent  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms  in  our  schools 
higher  than  number  four;  and  number  one  must  always,  if 
possible,  be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  or 
of  a  young  teacher,  must  be  one  who  has  manifested  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  place. 

If  applicants  sometimes  feel  disappointed,  not  to  say  impa- 
tient, because  they  do  not  immediately  obtain  positions,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  when  there  are  not  more  than  half- 
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a  dozen  places  to  be  filled  in  as  many  months,  the  fifty  waiting 
in  anxious  expectation  cannot  all  be  accommodated  in  a  brief 
space  of  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board,  in  justice  to  the 
District,  to  select  those  who  appear  best  fitted  to  perform  the 
duties  required ;  and  they  alone  must  make  the  choice  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  appointed,  as  circumstances  may  require.  While 
the  examination  does  not  guarantee  employment  in  the  schools, 
it  does  generally  secure  a  preference  in  favor  of  those  examined 
who  exhibit  proper  qualifications. 

A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

Parents  and  teachers  have  a  common  interest  in  the  children 
of  our  schools;  and  a  mutual  confidence  between  them  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  results.  To 
secure  such  confidence,  a  personal  acquaintance  and  an  occa- 
sional interchange  of  views  in  relation  to  school  interests,  are  of 
great  value.  Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  following 
suggestions. 

1.  Unanimity  of  feeling  and  cooperation  between  parents 
and  teachers,  will  both  diminish  the  amount  of  government  to 
be  employed  and  render  more  efficient  what  is  necessary  ;  also, 
lessons  will  be  more  cheerftQly  and  perfectly  learned,  under 
such  influence. 

2.  A  friendly  inquiry  and  explanation,  made  personally  by 
the  parent  and  teacher,  will,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  re- 
move apparent  and  real  difficulties,  which,  otherwise,  with  a 
little  misapprehension  and  jealousy,  coiQd  easily  be  made  occa- 
sions of  serious  consequence. 

3.  A  conference  with  teachers  should  be  sought,  if  possible, 
before  or  after  school  hours,  to  avoid  the  interruption  of  school 
exercises,  and  the  wrong  impressions  and  excitement  which 
are  liable  to  grow  out  of  earnest  conversation,  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  pupils. 


4.  If  satiAfaotion  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  oonferanca  wiih 
the  teacher^  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Superintend^it  or 
Committee  on  Schools,  when  inveetigation  will  be  madei 

5.  Parents  who  encomage  regoIaTity  of  attendance  in  their 
children,  greatly  promote  the  efficiency  and  valne  of  the  school 
The  withrawal  of  scholars  to  visit  in  term  time  is  specially 
nndesirable.  A  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  in  the  year  should 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  that  purpose.  Tardiness  should 
almost  invariably  be  regarded  as  inexcusable. 

6.  Parents  will  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils  by  occa- 
sional informal  visits  at  the  schools.  A  call  from  tiiem  and 
others  interested  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  will,  at  all  times,  be  welcomed. 

7.  Frequent  inquiry  by  parents  about  the  progress  their 
children  are  making  in  their  studies,  and  an  interest  mani- 
fested in  their  success,  give  healthy  stimulus  to  effort 

8.  Parents  who  understand  that  a  good  education  is  the  best 
inheritance  they  can  leave  to  their  cbildren,  will  rarely  fail  to 
urge  their  children  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  afforded 
for  their  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
large  and  valuable  results  have  been  reached  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  increased  accommodations  have  given  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  of  the  district  an  opportunity  to  attend  school, 
and  the  privilege  has  been  eagerly  improved. 

The  general  management  of  the  schools  by  the  teachers  has 
been  quite  satisfactory ;  and  they  deserve  commendation,  as  a 
body,  for  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  their  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rapid  increase  of  interest  and 
higher  appreciation  of  the  schools  by  the  people,  manifested  in 
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many  ways.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
through  the  medium  of  education,  as  a  great,  transforming 
power,  all  classes  and  all  nationalities,  providentially  dwelling 
together  under  a  free  government,  are  to  be  qualified  for  the 
various  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  fitted  to  become  useM  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  this  ancient  commonwealth. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  PABISH, 
8upt.  Fvb.  Schools, 


A-PPJEISTDIX. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  NBW  HAVBN. 

In  accordanoe  with  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
the  town  of  New  Haven  is  divided  into  three  distinct  school  districts, 
viz :  the  City,  Fair  Haven  and  Westville. 

BOUNDS  OF  THB   CITY  SCHOOL  DI8TBICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  included  within  a  line 
drawn  from  the  bridge  over  West  River,  on  the  Derby  Turnpike, 
straight  to  the  outlet  of  the  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  north- 
erly along  the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line — 
thence  along  said  Hamden  line  to  the  center  of  Dixweli  Avenue, 
where  the  Gity  line  strikes  the  Hamden  line— thence  along  the  line 
established  by  the  Charter  of  the  Gity  of  New  Haven  as  its  boundary, 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  is  sub-divided  as  follows : 

SUB-DISTBICTS. 

The  city  of  New  Haven  constitutes  one  legal  school  district,  which, 
for  convenience  in  distributing  pupils  among  the  various  schools,  is 
sub-divided,  so  as  to  make  as  many  smaller  districts  as  there  are 
Grammar  Schools.  The  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  each  sub- 
district  depends  (1)  upon  the  convenience  of  access  by  pupils  to  the 
school  houses.  (2)  Upon  the  number  of  pupils  the  school  buildings 
are  capable  of  accommodating.  (3)  Upon  the  relative  position  of 
the  several  schools,  so  as  to  make  the  streets  suitable  boundary  lines. 

The  following  divisions  and  boundaries  are  established  by  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

WASHINGTON   DISTBICT. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  westward  and 
southward  of  a  line  commencing  on  West  Water  Street,  at  the 
foot  of  Meadow  Street,  and  running  in  the  direction  of  Meadow  Street, 
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but  west  of  ft,  to  George  Street ;  thence  from  George  Street  In  a  line 
with  Congress  Avenue  to  West  Bridge,  including  both  sides  of  Con- 
gress Avenue,  shall  be  known  as  the  Washington  District. 

WBBSTER  DISTRICT. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  westward  of  a 
line  beginning  at  the  corner  of  Water  and  Fleet  or  State  Streets,  and 
running  on  the  west  side  of  State  to  the  comer  of  State  and  Chapel 
Streets,  not  including  any  part  of  State  Street ;  southward  of  a  line 
running  westward,  parallel  with  Chapel  to  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
Church  Streets ;  westward  of  a  line  from  the  comer  of  Church  and 
Chapel  to  the  comer  of  Church  and  Elm ;  southward  of  a  line  from 
the  south-west  comer  of  Church  and  Elm  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Elm  and  York  Streets ;  eastward  of  a  line  from  the  comer  of  Elm 
and  York  to  the  south-west  corner  of  York  and  Chapel  streets; 
southward  of  a  line  from  the  south-west  comer  of  York  and  Chapel 
Streets  to  the  south  east  corner  of  Chapel  and  Dwight  Streets ; 
eastward  of  a  line  from  the  comer  of  Chapel  and  Dwight  Streets  to 
the  south  side  of  Oak  Street,  corner  of  Dwight  and  Oak  Streets ; 
southward  from  the  comer  of  Dwight  and  Oak  Streets  (not  including 
any  part  of  Oak  Street,)  to  West  River ;  eastward  of  West  River  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Washington  district  already  described,  and 
northward  and  eastward  of  Washington  boundary,  shall  be  known  as 
the  Webster  District. 

DWIGHT   DISTRICT. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  westward  of  a 
line  mnning  southward  from  the  northem  city  boundary  and  parallel 
with  Prospect  Street,  on  the  eastem  side,  to  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets,  thence  to  the  south-westem  comer  of 
Grove  and  College  Streets,  thence  to  the  south-westem  comer  of  Col- 
lege and  Elm  Streets ;  and  all  that  portion  lying  north  and  west  of 
the  boundary  of  the  Webster  district  already  described,  including 
Elm  Street  on  both  sides  west  of  College  Street ;  Chapel  Street  oh 
both  sides  west  of  York  Street ;  and  Oak  Street  on  both  sides  west  of 
Dwight  Street ;  also  all  that  portion  lying  south-easterly  of  a  line 
drawn  next  westward  of  Brownell  Street  and  parallel  with  it,  in  a 
direct  course  from  West  River  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  city 
and  the  town  of  Hamden,  shall  be  known  as  the  Dwight  District. 
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8KINNBR  DISTRICT. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  beginning  at  the  line 
dividing  the  city  from  Hamden,  lying  east  and  south  of  the  line  near 
Prospect  Street,  bounding  the  Dwight  District,  in  part,  to  the  comer 
of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets ;  north  and  east  of  a  line  from  the 
comer  of  Prospect  and  Grove  Streets  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
Grove  and  State  Streets ;  thence  to  the  corner  of  Veto  and  State 
Streets ;  thence  across  State  to  the  comer  of  State  and  Olive  Streets 
on  the  east  side  of  the  latter;  thence  to  the  north-east  comer  of 
Olive  and  William  Streets ;  thence  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Wil- 
liam and  Franklin  Streets ;  thence  up  on  the  west  side  of  Franklin 
Street  to  the  junction  with  Madison  Street ;  thence  across  Franklin 
next  south  of  Myrtle  and  parallel  ^ith  it,  in  a  direct  line  to  Hill 
Biver,  shall  be  known  as  the  Skinnbr  District. 

WOOSTBR  district. 

All  that  part  of  the  Oity  School  District,  lying  eastward  from  the 
boundary  of  the  Webster  district  on  State  Street,  and  including  State 
Street  on  both  sides,  to  the  comer  of  State  and  Ohapel  Streets; 
thence  south  of  a  Ime  running  on  the  south  side  of  Ohapel  Street  and 
parallel  with  it,  to  the  souUi-east  oomer  of  Chapel  and  Franklin 
Streets ;  thence  east  of  a  line  to  the  south-east  comer  of  Franklin 
and  Grand  Streets ;  thence  southward  of  a  lind  mnning  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  Grand  and  Hamilton  Streets ;  thence  eastward  of  a 
line  running  to  the  south-east  oomer  of  Hamilton  and  Myrtle  Streets ; 
thence  southward  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  Skhiner  District, 
already  described,  to  Mill  Biver,  shall  be  known  as  the  Woostbr 
District. 

BATOH  district. 

All  that  portion  of  the  City  School  District  lying  within  the  boun- 
daries, already  described,  of  the  Washington,  Webster,  Dwight, 
Skinner  and  Wooster  Districts,  including  both  sides  of  Chapel, 
Church,  Elm,  College,  Grove,  State,  Olive,  William,  Franklin,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Grand  Streets,  shall  be  known  as  the  Eaton  District. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PXJBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which 
instmction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  depart- 
ment furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  re- 
organization of  its  studies : 

L  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study,  as  will  give  to  its 
pupils  both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  useftdness  in  after 
life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course  of  mental 
training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course,  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  ob- 
tain a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in 
the  various  departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  three  years:  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school 
instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a 
thorough  and  substantial  education. 

n.  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  atten- 
dance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial  pur^ 
suits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of  the 
pupil  will  admit;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given  to 
Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business 
Forms,  &c. ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  &c. 

HL  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  edu« 
cated  in  the  EQgh  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts  will 
be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  those  who  desire  to 
be  so  employed. 
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The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the 
several  pmposes  named  above. 


OOUBSB  OF  STUDY. 


First  Tear. 


SniOCSB  TBBM. 


Algebra  and  Arithmetia 

Physical  Oeography. 

EngUsh  Orammar,  with  Analysis,  Deri- 

yation  of  Words,  and  construction  of 

Sentences. 

FALL  TBBM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 
Physical  Qeography. 
English  Grammar,  with  Analysis,  fta 
continued. 

WDfTEB  TBBM. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic 
Modem  History. 

Knglifth  Language.    Bhetorio  and  writ- 
ten Exercises. 


OPTIONAL  STUDIES. 


Latin. 

Ancient  History. 
Chronology,  and 
Geography. 


OOLLATBBAL  STUDIB8. 

During  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated 
times,  aU  the  pupils  wiU  have  exer- 
cises in  Elocution — ^in  the  form  of 
Beading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ; 
also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship, 
Drawing  and  Composition. 


Second  Tear, 


SUMMXB  TBBM. 

Geometry. 
Modem  History. 

English  Literature,  Bhetoric  and  Writ- 
ten Exercises. 

FALL  TBBM. 

Geometry. 

Modem  History. 

Book  Keeping,  Business  Forms,  ko. 


Geometry. 
American  History. 

Book-Keeping,  Conmiercial  Arithmetic, 
Ac. 


OPnOVAL  BtUDIBS. 


Latin. 

French. 

German. 


OOLLATBBAL  STUDIBB. 


As  in  first  year. 


Third  Tear, 


SUMMBB  TBBM. 

Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 

FALL  TBBM. 

Trigonometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Astronomy. 

WINTBB  TBBM. 

Youman's  Household  Science. 

Natural  History. 

Constitution  XT.  S.  and  of  Connectiout 


OPTIONAL  STUDIES. 


Latin. 

French. 

German. 


OOLLATBBAL  STUDIBB. 

As  in  first  and  second  years. 
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TEBMS   OF  ADKI8SI0K  TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL.  ' 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  three  days 
of  the  winter  term.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  during  the  year,  for 
special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes 
cannot  be  formed  for  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission: 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those 
required. 

In  ARrrHMETic  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  "  Eaton's  Common  School "  and  "  Intellectual  Arithmetic,'*  or 
some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  Ekgush  Geammae,  he  must  be  able  to  analyise  and  parse^ 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giv- 
ing rules  from  the  Granmiar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  language. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions,  Elementary  Princi- 
ples and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is  required; 
to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Descrip- 
tive geography  contained  in  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correotly  are 
essential  qualifications. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by 
the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of 
the  High  School 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  '^Committee  on  Schools  "  for  their  approval 
previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  text-books  used  in  the  Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in 
form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil  should  be 
familiar,  firom  his  previous  instruction. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THB  LATIN  OB  PBEPABATOBY   CLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  of 
Latin  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  finish 
their  course  in  the  Grammar  schools,  in  preparation  for  the  High 
School  To  those  who  wish  to  commence  the .  study  of  the  Lan- 
guages, in  preparation  for  CoUege,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
begin  the  study  of  Latin  early.  To  meet  this  want,  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  younger  class  of  pupils,  and  less 
advanced  in  their  English  studies,  than  those  received  from  the 
Grammar  schools,  in  the  regular  course.  No  pupil  is  received 
into  this  class  who  does  not  make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  every  pupil  of  or^nary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the 
English  branches,  to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are, — 1st,  an  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their  children  shall 
take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they  shall  have  thoroughly 
mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  made  corresponding 
progress  in  their  other  studies.  Pupils  in  this  class  will  continue 
their  studies  in  the  English  branches,  in  connection  with  the  Latin. 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  wh^  are  to  begin  the  active  duties 
of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all 
here  obtain. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  BOHOOL, 
JSxaminaUim  of  Candidaies,  April  22d,  2Bd,  and  24(^  1868. 


▲BiTHifsna 

1.  How  are  Concrete  and  Abstract  numbers  distinguiflhed  ? 

2.  How  does  a  prime  number  differ  fix>m  an  'odd  number?  Tell  which  of  the 
following  numbers  are  odd  and  which  even ;  which  are  prime  and  which  are 
composite ;  also,  which  belong  to  more  than  one  class,  and  to  which:  1,  2,  6,  6, 
7,  9,  12,  13,  15,  16,  19,  21,  89,  103,  123,  168,  179,  350,  449. 

3.  Define  a  Composite  number  and  a  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

4.  How  does  a  Simple  Fraction  differ  from  a  Proper  Praction  ?  Oive  an  exam- 
ple of  each. 

6.  What  is  a  Compound  and  what  a  Complex  Fraction? 

6.  How  does  Rate  Per  Cent  differ  from  Percentage? 

7.  In  every  example  in  Interest,  what  four  elements,  or  particulars,  claim 
special  attention? 

8.  How  does  Discount  differ  from  Interest? 

9.  State  the  distinction  between  a  Decimal,  a  Duodecimal  and  a  Common 
Fraction. 

10.  Define  Involution  and  Evolution. 

11.  How  many  cubic  blocks,  each  measuring  12  inches  on  a  side,  can  be  placed 
in  a  room  18  ft  long,  16 ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high? 

12.  How  many  square  yards  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  16^  ft  long,  15 
ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high? 

13.  New  Haven  is  72''  66'  24'  W.  Longitude  trom  Greenwich.  When  it  is  12 
o'clock,  noon,  at  New  Haven,  what  time  of  the  day  is  it  at  Greenwich? 

14.  If  }  of  a  bushel  of  barley  be  worth  f  of  a  bushel  of  com,  and  com  be  worth 
}  of  a  dollar  a  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  barley  will  $15  buy? 

15.  What  is  the  value  in  Avoirdupois  weight  of  16  lb.  5  oz.  10  pwt.  13 
gr.  Troy? 

16.  Multiply  three  hundred  and  four  ten  thousandths,  by  five  thousandths,  and 
divide  the  product  by  two  and  five-tenths. 

17.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $1319.29,  due  in  2  yra.  11  m.  ? 

18.  What  is  the  excess  of  annual  over  simple  interest  of  $250  for  6  yrs. 
7  m,  24  d.  ? 

19.  A  person  holds  $8,000  worth  of  U.  S.  6-20  Bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest  in  gold ;  what  will  he  receive  annually  from  the  coupons  in  currency,  if 
gold  commands  a  premium  of  40  per  cent.  ? 

20.  What  is  the  square  root  of  401956  ? 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  of  Gandidatea,  April  22d,  2Zd,  and  24(7i,  1868. 


BKGIJBH  OBAICMAB. 

1.  Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  divided? 

2.  Define  a  Diphthong,  a  Mute  and  a  Liquid.    Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Define  Accent  and  Emphasis.    Write  a  word  of  two  syllables,  one  of  three 
and  one  of  four  syllables,  and  mark  the  accent  of  each. 
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4.  Give  a  rule  for  diyiding  words  into  sjUables. 

5.  When  is  the  oonaonant  at  the  end  of  a  primitive  word  doubled  in  spelling  a 
derivative  of  the  same  word? 

6.  Name  all  the  properties  employed  in  parsing  a  noun. 

7.  Name  the  four  classes  into  which  pronouns  are  divided.  Write  one  sentence 
or  more,  which  shall  contain  an  example  of  each  class. 

8.  Write  three  examples  of  eaoh  of  the  following  adjective  pronouns:  1.  Dis- 
tributive.   2.  Demonstrative.    3.  Indefinite.    4.  BedprocaL 

9.  Write  the  feminine  of  the  following  words:  1.  Author.  2.  Sir.  8.  Testa- 
tor.   4.  Landlord.    6.  Mister. 

10.  When  is  a  collective  noun  stngnlar, — ^when  plural? 

11.  Write  the  following  words  in  the  cases  and  numbers  indicated:  1.  Boy,* 
poss.  sing.  2.  Lady,  poss.  plu.  3.  I,  poss.  sing.  nom.  plu.  obj.  plu.  4.  He,  poss. 
plu.    6.  Thyself,  obJ.  plu. 

12.  Compare  the  following  Acyectives:  1.  Deep.  2.  Loyal'  3.  Evil.  4. 
Littie.    6.  Late. 

13.  Name  the  properties  used  in  parsing  a  verb. 

14.  Write  the  verb  lie,  (to  repose)  in  the  first  pers.  plu.  of  eaoh  tense  of  the 
Indicative  and  Potential  Moods. 

16.  G-ive  the  verb  hear,  Indie.  Mood,  act  v.,  past  tense^  3d  pers.  sing.  1.  Com- 
mon form.    2.  Bmphatia    3.  Passive.    4.  Progressive. 

16.  Adverbs  are  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  what? 

17.  What  is  the  Subject,— what  the  Predicate  of  a  simple  sentence?  Write  a 
sentence  and  illustrate. 

18.  What  is  a  Phrase,--what  a  Clause? 

19.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  The  fnoii  who  esoapes  eemure,  is  fortunate. 

20.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
&xmmaium  of  Oandidates,  AprU  22d,  23d,  and  24<A,  1868. 

OKOaBAPHT.    . 

1.  In  what  direction  on  the  map  are  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  Latitude  drawn, 
and  for  what  are  they  used  ? 

2.  Name  the  circles  that  bound  the  zones  on  the  earth, — stete  their  latitude 
and  describe  the  climate  of  each  zone. 

3.  Mention  two  eouniriea  in  Europe,  two  seas  in  Asia  and  one  city  in  the  United 
Stetes,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Connecticut. 

4.  Name  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Earth  and  state  in  which  hemisphere  they 
are  found. 

6.  Name  five  great  lakes  on  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States,  and 
name  the  States  acyacent  to  each. 

6.  Mention  ySve  seas  in  Europe  and  name  all  the  countries  that  border  on  each 
of  them. 

7.  Name  the  five  longest  rivers  in  Europe,— state  where   they  rise,— their 
directioD, — ^and  where  they  empty. 

8.  In  what  countries  of  Europe  do  you  find  five  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  ? 
Give  their  names  and  direction. 
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9.  MentioDf  in  order,  the  countries  in  Africa,  from  the  latlimus  of  Suez  to  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  Give  the  location  of  Liberia.    What  can  you  say  of  it  ? 

11.  What  interesting  objects  are  found  by  travelers  in  Egypt? 

12.  What  are  Oases?    Name  one, — ^where  located? 

13.  What  countries  are  included  in  what  are  known  as  the  *'  East  Indies'' ? 

14.  Name  four  great  deserts  in  Asia,  and  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found? 

15.  Name  the  two  largest  rivers  of  Hindoostan  and  tell  where  they  empty. 

16.  Name  the  counties  of  Connecticut;  (1}  bordering  on  Massachusetts;  (2) 
those  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

17.  Mention  three  rivers  in  Connecticut  which  empty  into  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  the  towns  which  lie  on  each  side,  at  the  mouth  of  each. 

18.  Bound  New  Haven. 

19.  Bound  New  Haven  County. 

20.  State  ti^Ao/ and  ti^^^e  are  the  following:  I.Lima.  2.  Cotopazi.  3.  Bab  el 
Mandeb.  4.  St.  Boque.  5.  Katahdin.  6.  Sitka.  7.  Sierra  Nevada.  8.  Azov. 
9.  Giant's  Causeway.    10.  Mauna  Kea. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBMO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  of  CandidaUt,  April  22d,  23d;  24^^,  1868. 


mSTOBT. 

1.  What  land  did  Columbus  discover  on  his  first  voyage? 

2.  What  parts  of  the  main  land  did  he  afterwards  discover?    In  what  year? 

3.  State  how  this  continent  happened  to  be  called  America. 

4.  On  what  did  England  base  her  claims  to  the  territory  of  North  America? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  Raleigh's  attempts  to  colonize  America. 

6.  What  three  colonies  were  first  established  in  Connecticut  ?    Where  located  ? 
In  what  year  were  they  united  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Peqnod  war.    Where  were  the  Pequods  located  ? 

8.  What  four  wars  are  mentioned  in  the  colonial  history  before  the  French  and 
Indian  war? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  William  Penn's  agency  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 

10.  What  claims  to  territory  were  made  by  Franoe  and  England  which  led  to 
the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

11.  Give  an  aooount  of  Braddock^s  defeat  in  his   expedition   agahist  Fort 
Dnquesne. 

12.  What  city  now  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne  ? 

13.  Who  was  William  Pitt,  and  what  office  did  he  hold  ? 

14.  At  the  close  of  the  war  what  territory  did  France  and  Spain  cede  to  Great 
Britain? 

16.  State  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  American  Bevolution. 

16.  Where  was  the  first  blood  shed  ?    Give  an  aooount  of  the  oocurrenoe  ? 

17.  Who  was  La  Fayette  ?    What  part  did  he  take  in  the  war? 

18.  What  can  you  say  of  Benedict  Arnold? 

19.  What  can  you  say  of  Nathan  Hale  ? 

20.  At  what  place,  in  what  year,  did  the  last  great  battle  of  the  war  take  place  ? 
What  General  had  command  of  each  army  ? 
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TEA0HEB8  APPOINTED  FOB  THE  TEAS  1888-9 : 

WITH  THEIK  SALARIEa 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Principal, $2,500 

James  D.  Whitmore,  Sub  Master,  1,900 

Tirginia  H.  Curtis, 800 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 700 

Josephine  L.  Taggart, 700 

EUaG.Ives, 600 

Anna  E.  Sperry, 600 

$7,700 

BATON  SCHOOL. 
RaBoomi. 

Joseph  Gile,  Principal, $1,900 

12  Elizabeth  R.  Browne, 650 

1 1  Bessie  C.  Blakeman, 500 

10  Mary  M.  Harris, 600 

9  Nancy  B.  Sissoo, 600 

8  Margaret  Merwin, 600 

7  MaryA,Pinney, 600 

6  Maggie  Morgan, 460 

6  Sarah  A.  Lewis, 450 

4  Reugene  L.  Young, 600 

SJuliaHovey, 600 

2  Mary  F.  Cooper, 400 

1  Mary  L.Lee, 450 

$7,700 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 
Leverett  L.  Camp,  Principal,. $1,900 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards, 650 

11  Emma  S.  Bernard, 600 

10  Harriet  R  Peck, 600 

9  Mary  M.  Stowe, 600 

8  Harriet  B.  Judson,  . 600 

7  Carrie  B.  Frost, 460 

6  AddieE  Sawtell, 600 

6  EmmaE.  Lincdn, 450 

4  Anna  Harmount, 400 

3  Elizabeth  V.  Southworth,...     400 

2  Charlotte  HQls, 400 

1  Joanna  W.Bradley, 600 

$7,650 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 
Ma  Boomi.  Salarlw. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal,  ...$1,900 

12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard, 650 

11  Lucy  A.  Minor, 500 

10  Rachel  N.  Evarts, 600 

9  Sarah  E.  Tylor,    600 

8  Maria  A.  Graves, 500 

7  Mary  A.  Leeke, 450 

6  Kate  M.  Fagan, 450 

5  Clara  A.  Huribut, 450 

4  Marion  B.  Pinks, 450 

3  Julia  A.  Malcolm, 450 

2  Fannie  B.  Graves, ---  450 

i;Kitherine  Butt^ 600 

$7,650 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal,  ...$1,900 

12  Laura  M.  Flynn, 650 

11  Louisa  J.  Blodgett, 500 

10  Ella  A.  Burwell, 450 

9  Mary  J.  Cain, 600 

8  Mary  A.  T.  Counelly, 450 

7  Almira  A.  Giddings, 460 

6  Julia  A.  Bidwell, 450 

5  Emma  E.  Burwell, 450 

4  Harriet  MUes, §00 

3  Mary  S.  Andniss, ..     350 

2  Carrie  M.  Galpin, 400 

1  Julia  Thatcher, 360 

$7,300 

BIXWBLL  SCHOOL. 

6  Clarissa  B.  Williams,  Prin^ $600 

5  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 500 

4  Ellen  A.  Button, 400 

3  Emma  Benton, 400 

2  Esther  C.  Post, 450 

1  Bmny  B.  Ruckoldt, 400 

$2,750 
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SKINNER  SCHOOL. 
No.  Booms.  84l«riei. 

Henry  C.  Davis,  Principal,.. $1,900 

12  Abbie  Woodward, 500 

1 1  Almira  Lovell, 500 

10  Susan  A.  Steele, 500 

9  Sarah  A.  Mallory, 450 

8  Mary  J.  Curtis, 450 

7  Julia  A.  Pardee, 450 

0  M.  Jennie  Brown, 450 

5  Mary  B.  Dallaher 350 

4  Ann  E.  Loper, 350 

3  Ella  J.  Bronsoo, 350 

2  Ellen  L.  Maguire, 350 

1  Addie  P.  Burdett, 450 

$^,050 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Samuel  C.  Johnson,  Prin.,  ...$1,750 

8  Fannie  A,  Baldwin, 450 

7  Mary  J.  Arnold, 460 

6  Lucia  Cutler, 500 

5  Clara  A.  Rogers, 500 

4  Catherine  0.  Jones, 500 

3  Hannah  C.  Chamberlain, 350 

2  H.  Esther  Hotchkiss, 450 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 500 

$&,450 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 
S.  M.  Agnes  Walsh,  Principal,  $500 

8  **     Helena  Charlton, 450 

7  »*     Bita  Shea, 450 

6  "     Silveria  Flinn,         } 450 

6     "     Borromeo  0*Hara,  f 400 

6     "     Celestine  Wall, 450 

4  "     Cornelia  Clinton, 350 

3  **     Arsenius  Caden, 350 

2  **     Ambrosia  Coonan, 350 

1  "     Cyril  Walsh, 400 

$4,150 

DIVISION  ST.  SCHOOL. 

2  Grace  Dickerman, $450 

1  Mary  S.  Dickerman, 400 

$850 


SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 
No.  Rooms.  SaUriei. 

6  Lucy  A.  F.  Pinney,  Prin, $600 

5  Emily  G.  Ensign, 500 

4  Jennie' E.  Barber, ^  450 

3  KlizabeUi  B.  Wiswell, 450 

2  Elizabeth  M.  Healy, 450 

1  Catherine  J.  Herrity, 450 

$2,900 
FAIR  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Cornelia  A.  Walker,  Prin., $700 

4  Jessie  Craig, 200 

8  Emily  Maltby, 200 

2  F.Elaene  Terrill, J 200 

1  Edith  Johnson, 200 

$1,500 

GOFFB  ST.  SCHOOL. 
J.  Henry  Root,  Prin., $1,750 

3  Cornelia  A.  Benton, 450 

2  Jane  G.  Christie, 500       \ 

1 

$2,700 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

3  Emily  E.  Warner,  Prin., $650 

2  Margaret  Reilly, 450 

1  Katie  Smith, 400 

$1,400 
WHITING  ST.  SCHOOL. 

Marietta  Wildman, $460 

Emily  A.  Wildman, 450 

$900 
ELM  ST.  SCHOOL. 

2  Hester  K  Wright, 0450 

1  S.  Helena  Bardwoll, 400 

$850 

CITY  POINT  SCHOOL. 
Julia  M.  Catlin, $400 

CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Eunice  F.  Gilbert, $350 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Benjamin  Jepson, $1,500 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1868-69. 
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The  Fall  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.   2;  ends  Dec.  24.        15  w.  2  d. 
"    Winter"        "        Tuesday,  Jan.  5, 1869 ;     "    April  23.        15        4 
"    SnmmV"        "        Tuesday,   May  4  "    July     2.  8        4 


Number  of  weeks  in  the  yenr,        40 


Note. — Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  the  prominent  figures. 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier  or  later. 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  THX 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF  THS 


HIT  mm  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTfilCT, 


For  the  Tear  Endmg  September  1,  1869. 


NEW   HAVEN: 

THOUAS  J.  STAFFORD,  PBINTER. 
1869. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  1868-69. 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

LUCIEN  W.  8PEERY,  PsifliDBiT. 

TtrmezplrM. 

CHARLES  ATWATER 1869 

STEPHEN  M.  WIER, 18«9 

WILLIAM  B.  PARDEE, 1869 

LUCIEN  W.  8PERRY 1870 

JOHN  E.  EARLE 1870 

THOMAS  W.  CAHILL 1870    ' 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 1871 

MAIER  ZUNDER 1871 

SAMUEL  E.  MERWIN, 1871 

COMMITm  OH  niTAMCI. 

CHARLES  ATWATER,  HARB1ANU8  M.  WELCH, 

MAIER  ZUNDEa 

OOmOTTSB  OH  SOEOOlSi 

JOHN  E.  EARLE,  LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY, 

SAMUEL  K  MERWIN. 

GOiaiRTBB  OH  80H00L  BUILDIH08. 

THOMAS  W.  CAHILL,  STEPHEN  M.  WISR, 

WILLIAM  B.  PARDEE. 

« 

8UPBB1HTIHDBHT,  BIORITART, 

ARIEL  PARISH.  HORACE  DAY. 

TKBA8UESB,  OOLLBOTOB, 

HARBiANUS  M.  WELCH.  WALTER  0SB0R{7. 

▲UDITOBS. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


IlEI>ORT 


OF   THE 


BOAED  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  THE  New  Haven  Onr  School  Distbiot: 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Stat^  and  the  requirements 
of  onr  local  regulations,  the  Board  of  Education  respectftilly . 
submit  their  Beport  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1869, 
which,  together  with  the  detailed  reports  of  the  several  Com- 
mittees and  the  Superintendent,  will,  we  trust,  furnish  a  plain  and 
complete  statement  of  our  situation  as  a  District,  and  which 
embraces  9uch  hints  and  suggestions  as  those  occupying  the 
various  positions  have,  from  their  experience  and  observation, 
thought  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  District  failed  to  elect  a 
Clerk,  and  that  place  was  filled  by  the  Board  by  the  election 
of  Horace  Day.  Mr.  Day  was  also  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and,  as  such,  entrusted  with  the  direct  superintendence 
and  care  of  the  property  of  the  District  and  the  general  oversight 
of  the  janitors.  It  was  also  made  his  duty  to  furnish  all  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and,  in  general,  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  interest  of  the  District,  wherever 
required ;  and  these  trusts  have  been  discharged  to  our  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  immediate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  schools  has, 
for  the  last  four  years,  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ariel  Parish, 
who  devotes  his  entire  time  in  efforts  to  promote  their  interest. 
His  duties  are  delicate,  multiform  and  arduous,  and  he  enters 
upon  them  with  a  cheerfulness  and  ability  worthy  of  high 
commendation. 

Since  our  last  report,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 


eBtablishing  a  special  Commercial  Class  at  the  High  School, 
where  all  the  instruction  needed  to  fit  our  yonng  men  for  busi- 
ness can  be  given.  This,  together  with  the  increased  facilities 
affordeded  for  fitting  young  ladies  for  teachers,  is  placing  this 
school  on  an  eminence  it  has  never  before  occupied ;  and  its 
influence  for  good  under  the  superior  management  of  its  pre- 
sent corps  of  teachers  will  soon  be  felt  throus^hout  the  entire 
community. 

The  new  school  building  on  Howard  Avenue  was  completed 
in  April  last,  and  opened  for  school  purposes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  term.  It  was  immediately  filled,  and  there 
were  about  one  hundred  applicants  that  could  not  be  sup- 
plied with  seats.  Its  Principal,  Mr.  George  E.  Burton,  has 
had  a  successful  experience  elsewhere,  and  has  already  taken 
•a  prominent  and  highly  satisfactory  position  here.  A  new 
room  has  also  been  opened  in  Newhallville,  and  other  tempo- 
rary arrangements  made  to  accommodate  applicants ;  so  that 
we  can  almost  say  that  there  is  a  new  era  in  our  history,  and 
that  the  supply  of  large  school  houses  nearly  equals  the  demand. 
But  more  small,  or  primary  buildings,  are  now  needed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  District,  while  the  number  of  graduates  from 
the  six  Grammar  schools  will  soon  be  far  greater  than  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  present  High  School  building,  and  the 
District  will,  without  doubt,  soon  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  such  accommodations  as  shall  be  equal  to 
those  already  furnished  by  so  many  other  cities  no  larger  than 
New  Haven. 

The  new  school  laws  relating  to  truants  and  against  the 
employment  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless 
such  child  shall  attend  school  three  months  during  the  year, 
will  be  likely  to  increase  attendance  at  school,  and  may  call 
for  accommodations  which  we  have  not  anticipated. 

The  training  school,  which  was  established  some  two  years 
since,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  District,  and  has 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Board ;  another  has 
just  been  commenced  with  equal  promise  of  success,  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  employ  the  daughters  of  our  own  citizens, 
as  teachers,  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  are  now  well  established  as 


departments  of  instruction,  and  they  are  received  with  the 
most  decided  evidence  of  popular  favor. 

Upon  the  petition  and  urgent  solicitation  of  a  large  number 
of  our  leading  citizens,  the  Board  established  an  evening 
school,  which  was  commenced  in  December  and  closed  about 
the  1st  of  June.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Bail  for  the 
free  course  of  drawing  lessons  which  was  given  by  him  to  a 
large  class  in  this  school,  and  for  the  interest  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  is  with  no  ordinary 
gratification  that  we  call  attention  to  the  very  harmonious 
state  of  feeling  and  action  among  the  teachers,  and  the  cordial 
cooperation  between  them  and  the  Board,  and  its  officers ;  and 
we  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  District  upon  the  present 
condition  of  our  schools,  the  high  standard  of  attainment 
they  have  already  reached,  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  their  government,  the  greater  regularity  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  the  whole 
system  is  now  generally  administered.  It  gives  us  the  more 
pleasure  to  refer  to  these  facts,  because  they  indicate  that 
our  people  are  from  year  to  year  taking  deeper  and  deeper 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  on  the 
part  of  the  children  themselves  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  exercises  of  the  school  room. 

For  detailed  information  and  further  particulars,  relating  to 
the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  school  buildings,  and  the 
details  of  expenditures,  reference  is  made  to  the  annexed 
reports  of  the  Superintendent,  Building  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees. 

The  committees  of  the  Board,  as  constituted  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  were  as  follows : 

On  Schools. — John  E.  Eable,  Lucibn  W.  Spkeby,  S.  K 
Mekwin,  Jb. 

On  School  Buildings. — Thomas  W.  Cahill,  William  B. 
Pabdee,  Stephen  M.  Wieb. 

On  Finomce. — Chables  Atwateb,   H.  M.  Welch,  Maibb 

ZUNDEB. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY. 


6 

p.  S. — After  the  completion  of  this  report,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  onr  financial  year,  occurred  the  death  of  Colonel 
Thomas  W.  Cahill,  one  of  onr  most  able,  active  and  earnest 
members. 

The  Board  was  immediately  convened,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory : 

Besohedy  That  in  the  death  of  Ool.  Thomas  W.  Cahill,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  whose  public  spirit, 
strict  integrity,  business  ability  and  strong  good  sense,  com- 
manded our  admiration  and  respect.  In  his  decease,  this  Board 
has  lost  a  valuable  member  and  the  School  District  a  most 
excellent  officer. 

Hesol/vedj  That  this  Board  will  attend  his  ftmeral  in  a  body. 

Hesolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  Besolutions,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  be  presented  to  his  surviving  family 
and  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board! 


KEPORT 

OF  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


In  oonsequenoe  of  the  lamented  death  of  Col.  Cahill,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings,  his  associates  offer  the  fol- 
lowing brief  Report : 

The  erection  of  the  Howard  Avenue  School  Building  has  been 
the  largest  extraordinary  expense  the  District  has  incuired  the 
present  year.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  two  school  houses 
of  the  largest  class,  the  Skinner  and  Howard  Avenue,  have  been 
completed,  at  an  aggregate  cost,  including  furniture  and  fixtures, 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Tet  the  necessity  for 
other  school  houses,  especially  for  young  children,  is  already  in- 
dicated, to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  wants  of  our  rapidly  growing 
City.  Applicants  for  seats  in  every  one  of  our  large  school  build- 
ings, including  those  recently  erected,  were  necessarily  refused 
the  past  year  for  nifant  of  room. 

The  other  expenditures  of  the  year,  beyond  ordinary  repairs, 
some  of  which  have  been  heavy,  are,  heating  the  office  of  the  Board 
by  steam,  York  street  sewer,  pavement  in  Goffe  street,  the  con- 
struction of  a  library  room  for  the  High  School,  the  introduction 
of  new  desks  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  same  school,  drop  seats  in 
upper  rooms  to  give  simultaneous  musical  instructions  in  two 
rooms,  the  substitution  of  glass  sliding  doors  for  a  partition  jn  the 
Eaton  School,  the  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Evening  School  and  the  removal  to  the  basement  of  dressing  rooms 
in  those  primary  rooms  which  were  found  to  be  improperly  ven- 
tilated. 

Our  school  houses  and  school  lots  have  cost  the  District  over  a 
quarter  million  of  dollars :  their  present  value  must  be  nearly  double 
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this  sum.  Although  other  cities  have  erected  school  houses,  espe- 
cially in  their  wealthier  neighborhoods,  of  much  greater  cost  and 
show,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  community  possess  buildings  of 
more  uniform  excellence  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed, or  which  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  greater  neatness,  com- 
fort and  repair  than  our  own. 

STEPHEN  M.  WIER,  )  Com.  on 

WM.  B.  PARDEE,      [  School  BuUdinga 


Report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Keport,  including  those  of  the  Trea- 
surer and  Secretary : 

TREASUEEE'S  REPORT. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account,        .        .        .  $51,595.84 

Order  on  State  Treasurer  for  maps,  &c.,          .  *       300.00 

L.  A.  Thomas,  for  sale  of  books,  &c.,            .         ,  18.48 

From  the  Town  of  New  Haven,        .        .        .  13,411.09 

Income  from  Town  Deposit  Fund,        .        .        .  1,456.49 

From  State  School  Fund,          ....  9,750.00 

Rebate  of  Interest,  Savings  Bank,  .  .  .  21.38 
City  Sinking  Fund,  Exchange  new  note  for  old 

notes,        .....  16,061.89 

Sundry  Loans,    .....  17,745.94 

Loans  Connecticut  Savings  Bank,      .            .  17,000.00 

Horace  Day,  sundry  collections,  .  .  369.89 
Walter  Osbom,  Collector  of  Taxes,  from  Oct.  8th, 

1868,  to  August  30th,  1869,          .             .  79,000.00 

Total, $206,731.00 

School  District  orders  paid,  .         186,612.41 

Balance  to  new  account,      .      20.118.59  206,731.00 
H.  M.  WELCH,  Treaswrer. 
New  Havkn,  Sept.  7, 1869. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  7, 1869. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  H.  M.  Welch,  Treasurer  of  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict for  the  past  year,  and  find  the  same  correct,  and  there  is 
now  a  balance  of  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
tVr  dollars  in  his  hands. 

Signed,  JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )   a,,^^.^^ 

^  RICHARD  F.  LYON,      ' }  ^^^^^^^^ 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


The  expeniitures  for  the  year  endiug  September  1, 1869,  are 
as  follows : 

ORDINABT  EXPENSES. 

Salanes.—  Omoers,         .  .  $  3,911.13 

Teachers,  .  .        72,954.75 

Janitors,        .  .  5,250.31  $82,116.19 

Printing  and  Stationery. — Annual  Rep't.     184.25 
Advertising,  .  .  77.75 

Blanks,  Cards  and  Registers,       805.35 


Stationery,    . 

1,052.07 

Books,     . 

401.49 

Drawing  Charts, 

168.20 

Maps, 

96.00 

High  School  Library, 

867.92 

8.143.03 

Interest.         .... 

5,424.51 

Insurance. — Skinner  and  Howard  Ave. 

Schools  . 

624.87 

Reni  qf  School  Rooms. — Hamilton, 

1,000.00 

Sonth  Street, 

600.00 

Division  Street 

289.38 

Broad  Street,       . 

91.00 

1,980.38 

Contmgencies.  — ^Expenses    of    Annual 

Meeting, 

96.60 

Ennmerating  Children, 

242  66 

Making  Rate  Book, 

438.00 

Office  Expenses, 

13.20 

Cleaning  School  Bailding, 

343.00 

*         Auditors, 

10.00 

Gas, 

79.57 

Freight, 

16.20 

• 

Brooms,    Brushes,'  Dusters, 

Black-boards,  Rubbers,  &c., 

355.59 
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Fuel,     ...        $  2,881.60 
Travel,        .  .  43.71 

Poetage,  .  .  11.15 

Sepaire  of  chairs,    clocks, 
musical  inetraments  &c. 


52.85    $4,684.13 


BBFAIRS  AHD  ALTBRATIOirB.* 


High  School,     .        .    . 
Eaton  School, 
"Webster  School, 
Dwight  School, 
Wooster  School, 
Skinner  School, 
"Washington  School, 
Hamilton  School,    . 
Dixwell  School, 
South  Street  School, 
Goffe  Street  School,      . 
Fair  Street  School^  . 
"Whiting  Street  School, , 
Elm  Street  School,  . 
Division  Street  School, 
Carlisle  Street  School, 
Broad  Street  School, 
Mt  Pleasant  School, 
City  Point  School, 
Evening  School, 
Office,    . 


Total  of  ordinaiy  expenses, 


1,170.79 

616.20 

626.18 

392.27 

426.21 

288.29 

229.22 

121.24 

45.32 

139.44 

24.36 

38.56 

29.97 

6.78 

38.72 

26.03 

43.21 

34.69 

27.67 

62.94 

2.40 


$4,376.39 


.$102,249.00 


EXnUOBDINABT  BXFBNSB8. 

Howard  Avenue  School. 
Balance  of  Contract  and  Extras,  .  $30,014.77 

Plumbing,   ....  '282.76 

Lightning  Rods,  .  .  .         100.00 

Furnaces,    ....  1,068.00 


*91,6?8.6«of  tliU  eipenditura 
High  SebMl  Mpaira, 


incarred  laM  yew-$812,84  being  for 
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Iron  Fence,       .... 

Supeintending, 

Chairs,  ..... 

Desks  and  Settees, 

Clocks,             .... 

348.00 

200.00 
1,069.00 
1,162.99 

47.50  $34,243.01 

Skinner  /SbA^i— Plumbing,   Hose  and 
Street  Washer, 

•        . 

82.07 

Evening  School — Gas  Fixtures, 

High  School — ^Desks, 
Chairs, 
Piano, 

•        • 

288.45 

80.75 

330.00 

57.79 
699.20 

Office — Steam  heater,  pro  rata  share^ 
Dixwell — Pavement  on  Qoflfe  street, 

• 

371.82 
160.37 

Webster — York  street  sewer, 

.                       • 

283.40 

Extraordinary  expenses,  except  loans  paid,       .  $36,897.66 
Loans  Paid^           .....    48,465.75 

Total,           ....  $84,363.41 

Amount  of  ordinary  expanses,            .            .  $102,249.00 

"      Extraordinary  "...  84,363.41 

Total  expenses,        ....  $186,612.41 

Ordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1869,  102,249.00 

"            "                 "                "         1,1868,  83,834.82 


Excess  over  1868,  .  .  .  18,414.18 

Extraordinary  expenses  for  year  ending  Sept  1, 1869,  84,363.41 
«  "  "        "        "    1,1868,  $63,616.64 


Excess  over  1868,  .  .  .  20,746.77 

Permanent  debt  Sept.  1, 1869,      .  .  .      62,744.46 

«  "      "    1,  1868,  .  .  60,894.00 


Increase,  ....  $1,850.46 

HORACE  DAT,  Secretary. 
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New  Haven,  Sept.  7, 1869. 
The  underBigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  Hobace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the  past  year,  and  find 
the  same  correct. 


Signed, 


JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )   .   ^v 
KICHAED  F.  LYON.       [  ^^*^*- 


The  probable  expenses  of  the  School  District  for  the  year 
commencing  Sept.  1, 1869,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Salaries  of  Officers,          ....  $4,000 

"      **   Teachers,            •            .            .           .  85,000 

"      "   Janitors,        .           .            .            .  5,750 

Interest  account,        .....  4,000 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  &c.,         .        .        .*        .  3,000 

Brushes,  brooms,  rubbers,  dusters,  mats,  c&c,        .  500 

Eent  of  School  House,            2,025 

Enumerating  children, 300 

Fuel, 4,500 

Repairs, 2,500 

Furniture,            1,000 

Contingencies, 2,000 

$114,576 

The  following  Beal  Estate  owned  by  the  District,  is  estimated 
at  the  original  cost  of  construction : 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building,  .                     $^3,000 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building,        .  .            .      32,000 

HiUhouse  School  Lot  and  Building,  .            .            13,700 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building;        .  .            .      27,000 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Building,  .            .              8,000 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building,  .                    7,000 

Mount  Pleasant  School  Lot  and  Building,  •             2,400 
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Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building,  .          .        2,000 

Goffe  Street  School  Lot  and  Building,  •            .             80O 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building,       .  .                 800 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building,      .  .            .      25,000 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building,      .  .            12,000 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building,        .  .            .       44,000 
Howard  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,    48,200 

$246,900 

K  no  new  buildings  are  erected  the  ensuing  year,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  District,  including 
$16,061.89,  with  interest  from  April  1st,  1869,  due  the  City 
Sinking  Fund,  and  which  must  be  paid  on  or  before  January 
Ist,  1870,  can  be  discharged  without  increased  taxation. 

CHAS.  ATWATER,  Chairman. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  7,  1869. 


REPORT 

or  THS 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  thA   Boabd    of   Education   of  the  Nbw   Havbn  Cmr 
School  Distbict  : 

OenUemen : — The  results  of  another  year's  experience  ex- 
hibit a  continuance  of  the  rapid  growth  and  improvement 
of  our  public  schools,  and  an  increased  appreciation  of  their 
value  by  the  people.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  with  con- 
fidence, that  their  present  condition  is  highly  prosperous,  and 
the  evidence  of  steady  progress  to  a  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence and  usefulness  is  manifest.  The  unanimity  of  action 
among  the  teachers  and  their  earnest  cooperation  with  the 
Board  and  its  ofiicers,  in  all  plans  proposed  for  strengthening 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  are  gratifying  and  worthy  of 
commendation.  The  mutual  understanding  between  teachers 
and  parents,  gradually,  but  very  obviously  increasing,  is  begin- 
ning to  secure  a  mutual  confidence  and  cordiality  of  feeling  that 
cannot  fail  to  produce  valuable  results  both  in  school  govern- 
ment and  instruction.  A  satisfactory  improvement  in  regu- 
larity of  attendance  has  been  secured ;  but  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  diseases  has  seriously  affected  the  schools  in  some 
parts  of  the  district.  An  unusual  number  of  deaths  has 
occurred  among  the  pupils ;  but  the  labors  of  the  teachers 
have  rarely  been  less  interrupted  by  sickness. 

The  following  table  of  statistics,  together  with  others  in  the 
appendix  of  this  report,  will  show  the  gains  made  during  the 
year,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  nimierical  representation. 
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STJMMAKY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1868-69. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  New  Hayen  City 

School  District,  is  aboat        -  .  .  50,000 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and 

16  years,  enumerated  in  January,  1869,  was  9,750 

Increase  over  1868,  .  .        215         , 

The  number  of  school  houses  occupied  during  a  part, 

or  whole  of  the  year,  ....  20 

Owned  by  the  district,  ...  15 

•  Whole  number  of  rooms  under  the  charge  of  one 

teacher  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,        .  •    117 

Increase,        .  -  .  .  8 

Whole  number  of  sittings,  .  .  .  6,069 

Increase,        ....      476 

TEAOHEBS. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
day  schools,  including  teachers  in  Music  and 
Drawing,  one  each,    ....  12 

Increase,        ....  2 

Number  employed  in  the  evening  school,  .  3 

Total  male  teachers,  .  .  .15 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers,  .  .  122 

Increase,         ....  8 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in   the  day 

schools,  .....  134 

Increase  in  the  day  schools,  .  .         10 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools,  .....  137 

KUHBEB   OF  PUPILS  AND  ATTENDANOB. 

Number  of  scholars  registered  (admitted)  during  the 

year,   ......  6,767 

Increase,        ....      452 
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Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the 

year,   ......  5,664 

Increase,        ....      202 
Average  daily  attendance,  after  deducting  absences^         5,337 

Increase,        ....      242 
Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  schools,      ,  .  94.2 

Increase,        ....  .9 

The  ratio  of  the  average  number  registered,  (belong- 
ingj)  to  the  number  enumerated,  (between  4  and 
16  years),        .....  .581 

Increase,        .  .  .  .     .008 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year,  .         117,390 

Decrease,       .  ..  .  .   7,894 

Average  number  of  pupils  absent  daily^    .  .  293 

Decrease,       .  '         .  .  .        20 

Per  cent,  of  absences  to  the  average  number  regis- 
tered, ......  9.5 

Decrease,       .  .  .  .2.2 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year,      .  9,1 04 

Increase,        ....      915 
Per  cent,  of  tardinesses  to  average  registered  number,  1.6 

IncM^ase,        .  «  .  .         .1 

Number  of  truants  in  all  the  schools,        .  .  369 

Decrease,       ....  8 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy,  .  .  .  676 

Decrease,       .  .  .  .63 

Number  of  suspensions,     .  .       •      .  .  265 

Decrease,       .  .  .  .28 

Number  of  half  days  perfect  attendance.  Boys,     .         .  15,068 
"      "    "       «        «  «  Girls,  12,625 

Increase  over  1868,  Boys,     .  .   4,541 

«  "        "     Girls,  .  3,564 

Number  half  days,  all  present,  .  .  6,331 

Increase,  .  .  .  2,179 


u. 

Division  St., 

40. 

48.4 

Elm  St., 

53. 

47.6 

City  Point, 

26.7 

48.4 

Whiting  St. 

43. 

34. 

Broad  St., 

35. 

28. 

Carlisle  St., 

31. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  on  the  average  num- 
ber registered : 

High,  25.8  Washington, 

Eaton,  44.7  Hamilton, 

Webster,  45.  Dixwell, 

Dwight,  47.5  South  St., 

Wooster,  42.4  Fair  St., 

Skinner,  43.7  Goflfe  St., 

How'd  av.  45.6  Mt.  Pleasant,  48.6 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  all  the 

schools  on  the  average  number  registered,     .  .        41 

The  valuation  of  Real  Estate  belonging  to  the  city  in 

1868,  was        .....  $23,336,269 
The  valuation  of  Personal  Property,  .  .  14,541,110 

Total  valuation,  ....  $37,877,379 

A  three  mill  tax  was  laid  on  the  foregoing  amount  for  the 
school  expenses  of  the  past  year. 

The  expenditures  for  schools  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 
1869,  were: 

For  Teachers  salaries,        ....    $72,954.76 
For  all  other  current  expenses,  estimated  average,      23,000.00 

Total  expenses  for  school  purposes,  for  1 868-9,  $95,954.75 

The  cost  per  scholar,  based  on  the  average  number 

registered,  for  tuition  alone,        .  .  .     $12.88 

The  cost  per  scholar  for  incidental  expenses,        .  4.06 

The  cost  per  scholar  for  all  current  expenses,      .     $16.94 


The  foregoing  results  have  been  gathered  with  considerable 
care,  and  are  presented  in  detail,  as  the  best  mode  of  enabling 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  public  schools  to  under- 
stand the  nature,  extent,  and  general  plan  of  the  system,  as  a 
basis  on  whhih  Ae  whole  work  of  instructicin  rests.  I  adopt 
this  also  as  a  convenient  way  of  answering  the  numerous  in- 
quiries made   by  school  officers  and  teachers,  who  desire  a 
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statement  that  will  enable  them   to  compare  onr  own  opera- 
tions with  the  working  of  school  systems  elsewhefe. 

The  amount  of  taxation  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
schools ;  the  number  rf  scliool  houses  and  their  appurtenances 
necessary ;  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed,  together 
with  many  minor  items  to  be  taken  into  account,  all  depend 
upon  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  provision  is  to  be  made. 
Not  only  the  actual  number  of  children  in  attendance  should 
be  regarded,  in  preliminary  estimates,  but  the  probable  in- 
crease is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
registered  with  the  number  of  persons  returned  in  the  census. 
From  the  weekly,  or  monthly  reports  of  teachers,  many  irregu- 
larities, such  as  absences,  tardinesses,  truancies,  &c.,  are  re- 
vealed, which  often  render  futile  the  best  efforts  of  teachers  to 
secure  thorough  instruction  in  their  classes. 

These  statistics,  likewise,  afford  the  means  for  a  comparison 
of  one  school  with  another,  by  which  the*  eflBciency  or  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher  may  be  detected ;  or  where  neglect  is 
charged,  causes  beyond  control  may  be  brought  to  light,  fiilly 
exculpating  the  teacher. 

Regularity  of  attendance  is  the  first  element  of  success  in 
school  administration.  Without  the  presence  of  pupils,  the 
most  abundant  school  accomodations  and  the  most  competent 
teachers  will  be  useless.  If  half  the  number  of  pupils  of  a 
school  are  habitually  absent,  m(^re  than  half  the  privileges  the 
school  is  capable  of  furnishing  are  sacrificed  ;  more  than  half 
the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school  is  ex- 
pended in  vain  ;  less  than  half  the  talents  of  the  teacher  are 
made  available,  while  the  legitimate  labor  of  the  oflBce  is 
gi'eatly  increased.  Irreparable  injustice  is  done  to  those  pu- 
pils who  are  constant  in  their  attendance ;  the  competency  of 
the  teacher  is  liable  to  be  questioned  because  of  the  fruitless 
results  of  the  school,  and  the  whole  community  is  injured  by  a 
prevailing  sentiment  that  education  is  of  little  worth,  if  its 
value  is  to  be  estimated  by  what  such  a  school  accom- 
plishes. 

If  there  are  those  who  think  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  belong  to  the  class  of  in- 
telligent teachers  and  educators  whose  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.     Business  men  do  not  think 
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it  immaterial  whether  their  apprentices,  clerks,  and  laborers 
are  punctually  at  their  employment,  daily,  making  full  time. 

flow  long  would  their  patience  endure  frequent  absences 
from  work,  without  previous  notice,  for  tiifling  reason,  or  no 
excuse  at  all  for  the  absence  ?  Is  it  objected  that  "  the  time 
of  the  child  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  laboring  man  ?" 
Not  so.  We  may  reason  that  the  fruit  is  of  more  value  than 
the  bud ;  but  how  can  we  have  the  former  without  the  latter? 
If  we  dwarf  the  bud,  will  not  the  fruit  be  surely  stinted  ? 
We  educate  the  child  that  he  may  become  more  of  a  man. 
Not  only  do  we  entail  ignorance  upon  him,  with  all  its  con- 
comitant evils,  by  withholding  from  him  instruction  at  the 
goiden  moment  when  it  is  within  his  reach,  but  in  forming 
the  habit  of  irregularity,  we  allow  him,  rather  educate  him,  to 
form  an  evil  habit  which  will  become  incorporated  into  hiB 
nature,  ever  to  detract  from  his  usefulness  and  enjoyment  as  a 
man.  ''Education  is  an  inheritance  due  from  the  present 
generation  to  posterity,"  was  the  wise  apothegm  of  the  wealthy 
and  benevolent  Peabody ;  and  every  child  allowed  to  waste  his 
time  and  grow  up  in  ignorance  will  be  deprived  of  his  patri- 
mony, lor  which  he  will  have  good  cause  to  charge  injustice 
upon  those  who  caused,  or  even  suffered  him  to  fail  of  what 
was  justly  due  him. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
pressing  the  habit  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance  to 
excess,  until  the  number  of  our  pupils,  considerably  less  than 
ten  out  of  every  hundred,  shall  be  found  absent  every  day  from 
the  schools.  The  Board  have  wisely  determined  and  declared 
in  their  rules  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  "  that  no  excuse 
for  absence  or  tardiness  shall  be  accepted,  unless  it  allege  sick- 
ness, or  some  equally  imperative  necessity."  But  even  this 
rule  is  quite  too  liberal,  if  teachers  must  in  all  cases  accept 
excuses  ailing  sickness,  when  pupils  are  known  positively  to 
^jave  been  at  play  on  the  streets,  or  engaged  in  employments 
that  should  be  required  of  none  but  persons  enjoying  robust 
health. 

Among  the  occasions  of  absence  which  many  people,  well 
disposed  towards  the  schools,  regard  as  entirely  admissible,  is 
that  of  withdrawing  their  children  to  make  a  visit  out  of  the 
city,  often  continuing  tlirough  several  weeks.     The  vacant  seat 
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is  filled,  the  pupil  falls  behind  the  class,  but  returns  with  the 
full  expectation  of  taking  the  same  seat  and  position  as  be- 
fore, and  parents  often  deem  the  objections  to  their  doing  so 
very  unreasonable.  Now  as  the  school  regulations  allow 
twelve  weeks'  vacation,  during  the  year,  and  forty  Saturdays  in 
addition,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
visits  might  conveniently  be  planned  to  occur  outside  of  term 
time. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  been  quite  successful  in  keeping 
a  very  fall  attendance,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  tables 
of  "  perfect  half  days  attendance,"  in  the  appendix.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  in  general,  those  rooms  having  the 
largest  number  of  half  days  when  all  were  present,  report  by 
far  the  smallest  number  of  corporal  punishments.  Not  that 
the  large  attendance  is  due  to  absence  of  punishments  alone ; 
but  evidently  it  has  an  influence  which  deserves  attention. 
The  teacher  who  carries  a  cheerful  spirit  into  the  duties  of  the 
school  and  diffiises  the  same,  like  sunshine,  over  the  room; 
who  can  stimulate  the  children  by  pleasant,  encouraging 
words  and  agreeable  address,  to  enter  with  an  earnest  interest 
into  all  her  plans,  will  be  more  likely  to  see  all  the  pupils 
present,  than  the  teacher  who  acts  on  the  principle  that  un- 
questioning obedience  to  an  imperious  command  is  the  duty  of 
every  pupil.  Children  need  encouragement  to  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  much  more  than  the  force  of  authority. 

Circumstances  however  beyond  the  control  of  teachers  often 
prevent  perfect  attendance.  Sickness  is  a  most  common  cause 
of  failure,  which  of  course  is  uiiavoidable.  A  single  pnpil 
detained  by  sickness  often  prevents  perfect  attendance  through 
a  whole  week ;  and  a  succession  of  pupils  sick,  may  thwart  all 
effort  to  secure  perfect  attendance  through  a  large  portion  of 
the  term.  The  habits  of  children  in  different  neighborhoods 
vary,  and  sometime^  the  lack  of  proper  home  training  renders 
the  task  of  the  teacher  to  secure  regular  attendance  very  diffi- 
cult. The  credit  of  success  will  vary,  therefore,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulties  under  which  it  has  been  secured.  But  no 
one  is  to  be  condemned  for  failure  when  all  reasonable  effort 
•has  been  made.  The  teacher,  the  pupil  and  the  parent,  are 
the  three  important  elements  to  be  brought  into  harmonious 
action ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  con- 
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trolling  influence  over  the  othera,  by  showing  the  advantages 
they  may  receive  from  the  schools  and  the  importance  of 
mutual  effort  to  secure  the  best  results.  I  am  aware  that  this 
will  require  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  at  the  home  of 
the  pupil,  as  well  as  in  the  school  room  ;  but  ample  reward 
will  result  from  efforts  judiciously  made.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  work  done  during  the  past  year,  has  been  outside 
of  the  school  room.  Parents,  ignorant  of  our  school  system, 
conceiving  themselves  wiser  than  the  teachers,  accepting  every 
idle  rumor  as  truth,  believing  their  children  were  abused,  and 
upholding  them  in  opposition  to  the  teacher,  after  an  hour  of 
pleasant  conversation  with  the  teacher,  receive  new  ideas  of 
the  school,  its  rules  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  all  re- 
quirements, are  made  to  feel  that  they  have  duties  to  perform 
in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  for  the  good  of  the  children, 
become  radically  changed  in  their  views  and  action,  and 
henceforth  are  found  stauiich  supporter  of  the  school  in  all  its 
interests.  Immediately,  the  children,  finding  that  a  mutual 
understanding  exists  between  their  parents  and  teachers, 
abandon  their  practice  of  double  dealing  and  disobedience. 
If  only  occasional  success  attends  the  effort,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
trial ;  for  every  parent  thus  enlightened  becomes  a  better 
citizen,  the  child  a  better  pupil,  the  labor  of  the  teacher  is  re- 
lieved and  services  are  better  appreciated. 

SCHOOL   MEMBEBSHIP. 

Entire  uniformity  is  quite  essential  in  the  application  of  the 
rules  defining  membership  of  pupils.  Until  within  the  last 
two  years  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  so  giving 
directions  as  to  secure  uniform  results.  The  following  is  the 
rule  adopted  by  the  Board  in  relation  to  absences  and  suspen- 
sions for  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness : 

"  9.  Teachers  shall  investigate  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardi- 
ness, and  shall  require  an  excuse  from  the  parent.or  guardian, 
in  writing  or  in  person.  In  case  of  ten  instances  of  unexcused 
absence  or  tardiness,  or  both,  in  any  one  term,  the  delinquent 
pupil  may  be  suspended ;  which  suspension  must  in  all  cases 
be  the  act  of  the  Principal.  No  excuse  for  absence  or  tardi-  * 
ness  shall  be  accepted,  unless  it  allege  sickness,  or  some  equally 
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imperative  necessity.  Teachers  shall  cease  to  count  the  absen- 
ces of  pupils  arising  from  sickness  after  ten  successive  half 
days;  but  the  pupils  may  return,  on  recovery,  without  a 
ticket,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  seat.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  teacher  may  fill  the  seat  temporarily,  at  discretion." 

The  clause  which  modifies  the  original  rules,  declares  that 
"  teachers  shall  coase  to  count  the  absences  of  pupils  after  ten 
successive  half  days.'-  All  absences,  during  those  five  days, 
vnuBt  be  counted  on  the  school  record  ;  and  no  record  of  the 
pupil's  attendance  after  thai,  time  is  to  be  made  until  his  re- 
turn to  school.  The  pupil  is  in  fact  suspended,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  recovery  of  membership  is  easy.  The  limita- 
tion of  time  clearly  defines  the  number  of  absences  to  be 
counted,  and  removes  all  diflSculty  of  securing  the  uniformity 
desired. 

Whenever  a  teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  pupil  is 
withdrawn  from  school,  without  the  intention  of  returning,  the 
name  of  such  pupil  should  be  immediately  stricken  from  the 
register  ;  but,  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the 
pupil,  before  the  teacher  receives  evidence  of  withdrawal, 
must  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  must  be  regarded  the  same  as 
any  other  absences. 

Every  pupil  should  be  treated  as  absent  whose  attendance 
shall  not  continue  for,  at  least,  one  half  the  regular  school 
session  of  the  half  day. 

The  foregoing  are  substantially  the  Chicago  school  rules, 
prepared  by  the  former  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
that  city,  William  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  and  adopted  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  western  States.  For  the 
sake  of  obtaining  returns  of  attendance  by  which  statistics 
may  be  compared,  on  some  reliable  basis,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  same  could  be  generally  adopted  by  school  authorities. 

Should  any  consider  it  objectionable  that  a  pupil  tempora- 
rily absent,  on  account  of  sickness,  should  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  school,  and  that  the  number  of 
absences  counted  against  the  school  is  smaller  than  is  actually 
due  tu  it,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  very  often, 
a  supposed  temporary  absence  becomes  a  protracted  one,  and 
the  pupil  does  not  return  during  the  term.  Thus  the  absences 
of  Aiany  weeks,  while  the  pupil  was  not  in  fact  a  member, 
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must  be  counted  against  the  school.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
adjusting  the  record  when  reports  of  attendance  are  returned 
to  the  school  authorities  weekly,  or  monthly.  Besides,  uniform 
results  are  secured  by  our  rule  which  would  be  impossible  in 
the  old  way. 

SUB-DISTRICTS   AKD  SCHOOL  AOOOMMODATIOKB. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  coextensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  city,  with  a  slight  exception  on  the  north- 
western boundary.  The  power  of  the  Board  of  Education  ex- 
tends equally  to  every  part,  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  Board 
to  promote  equally  the  interests  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
whole  district.  In  order  to  secure  a  proper  apportionment  of 
the  pupils  to  the  several  schools,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  create  sub-districts,  each  to  comprise  a  school,  or  groups  of 
schools,  conveniently  accessible  by  the  children  of  the  vicinity. 
All  children  are  required  to  attend  a  school  within  the  district 
of  which  they  are  residents.  Heretofore,  exceptions  have 
sometimes  been  made,  when  a  school  to  which  a  child  belonged 
Was  full  and  a  vacant  seat  could  be  obtained  in  a  school  of  the 
adjoining  district.  But  with  the  liberal  provision  of  school 
accommodations  liow  made,  few  children,  it  is  believed,  will 
fail  to  find  seat«  in  the  schools  of  their  own  district. 

Another  limitation  of  attendance  within  the  sub-district  is 
sometimes  found  necessary.  In  order  to  give  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  Dwight 
School,  for  example,  all  the  younger  children  on  and  north  of 
Whalley  Avenue  are  required  to  attend  the  schools  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  DixWell,  Goffe,  Division  Street, 
and  Elm  Street,  until  they  are  suflSciently  advanced  in  their 
studies  to  be  promoted  to  the  Dwight,  with  the  first  class  from 
the  Dixwell  School.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  over- 
crowding of  the  Dvright  School,  by  young  pupils,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  older  ones,  and  equalizes  the  attendance  in  all  the 
smaller  schools. 

A  similar  arrangement  will  be  necessary  in  the  Washington 
district,  requiring  the  younger  children  north  of  Columbus 
street,  to  go  to  the  Washington  School,  until  suflSciently  ad- 
vanced to  be  promoted,  with  the  first  class,  to  the  Howard 
Avenue  School. 
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The  number  of  children  belonging  to  each  sub-distriot,  as 
enumerated  in  January  last,  is  presented  below  with  the  num- 
ber of  sittings  now  provided  for  them. 


No. 

Bnnmerated. 

No.8nti. 

No.  Boaa«f. 

No.  RoonuL. 

Webster  District, 

1,875 

982 

3 

19 

Eaton  District, 

1,033 

820 

2 

14 

Wooster  District, 

1,707 

1,294 

3 

25 

Dwight  District,   - 

1,966 

1,273 

6 

25 

Skinner  District, 

1,345 

600 

1 

12 

Washington  District, 

1,824 

1,100 

5* 

22 

Totals, 

9,750 

6,069 

20 
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SCHOOL   HOUSES. 


As  a  record  of  the  school  buildings,  brfonging  to  and  occu- 
pied by  the  City  School  District,  may  be  found  convenient  for 
future  reference,  the  following  brief  description  of  them  is  here 
given. 


LooailoD. 


When  Built  |  Ma- 
orRemodel'd  teml. 


Webtter  8ttb  IH9t.\ 

Webster  School,    I  Cor.  George  *  York  sta. 
WhHlngftt.    **        IOd  WhitlDgsi. 
South  Bt.  ^    ~     ..    . 


On  South  Bt 


Satan,  Sub.  DUt, 
Eaton  School. 
High        '» 


1858  Rem. 
1S64 


On  Jefferson  Bt.  1855 

Cur.  Orange  *  Wall  bU.    1887  R.  1856 


Wo(Mier  Sub.  DUt. 

Wooster  School,     ,  Cor.  Wooeter  A  Wallace  Bt 

fair  St.        **  118  Fair  Bt. 

Hamilton    **  Bet.  Hamilton  *  Wallace. 


DutightStO}.  DUt 
Dwight   School, 
Dlxwell       '» 
GofTe  Bt.      ** 

It  tt 

DirlfllonBt.'' 
Elm  Bt.        « 

Skinner  Sub.  DUt. 
Bkfamer  School, 

Wathing^n  Sub.  D. 

WaBhington  School  Cor.  Cedar  k.  Washington lEnl'ged  1856 


Cor.  Martin  k  QUI  Bta. 
On  Dixwell  Bt. 
On  Ooffe  Bt. 

It  44        44 

On  Dirision  si. 
On  Elm  Bt. 


Cor.  State  k  Sammer  Bta. 


1866 


1864 

Enrged  1856 

1866 

1861 
EBtabM  1869 


1S68 


Brick 
Brick 
Brick 


Howard  A  v. 
Mt.  Pleasant 
city  Point 
Carlisle  st. 


'Cor.  How*d  Av.A Putnam 
I  Cor.  Liberty  ft  Putnam. 
On  Howard  At. 
On  Carlisle  St. 


1869 
1858 


Height. 


i  stories 

1  stonr 

2  stories 


Brick  8 
Brick  2 


Brick  2 
Brick!  2 
Brick  2 
Wood  2 


Brick  2 
Wood  2 
Brick  2 
Wood  1 
Wood  2 
Brick 


Brick  2 


Wood  2 


No.  No.  I 


Owned  or 
Rented. 


Brick  2       •• 
Wood.l  story 
Wood  1     •• 
Woodi  1     " 


1^  '  rm  Owned. 
]  to!  Owned. 
^       iViH   Rented. 


600   Owned. 
lfO»i  Owned. 


(100,  Owned. 
^|]0   Owned. 

Rented. 

RentMl. 


iH 


KM 

i    10^ 


Owned. 
Owned. 
Rent  Pre«. 
Owned. 
Rented. 
Rent  free. 


400  Owned. 


Owned. 
if»  Owned, 
leo  UnocpM,OwnM 

H4    Owned. 

rj»  Own'd  condi'ly 


*  Mt.  Pleasant,  vacated  at  the  opening  of  the  Howard  Avenue  SchooL 


OBOWTH   OF  THE   SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Few  of  our  citizens  are  aware,  probably,  how  rapidly  the 
present  school  system  in  New  Haven  has  grown  up  and  what 
dimensions  it  has  attained,  in  comparison  with  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  preceding  table  and  a  few  notes  here 
presented  will  give  some  idea  of  the  changes. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  system  of  Graded  Schools 
was  first  made  in  1852.  The  Webster  School,  previously 
known  as  the  George  Street  School,  of  which  the  octagon  part 
was  the  original  structure,  to  which  a  wing  was  afterwards 
added,  and  finally  the  main  edifice,  went  into  operation  as  the 
pioneer  of  what  are  now  known  as  Grammar  Schools,  August 
29th,  1853.  Just  sixteen  years  have  therefore  elapsed  since 
the  first  school  of  the  new  system  was  inaugurated.  Five 
other  large  school  houses  of  similar  character  and  design  have 
been  opened,  in  the  following  order,  viz. :  Eaton,  1855  ;  Woos- 
ter,  1862;  Dwight,  1864;  Skinner,  1868;  Howard  Avenue, 
1869.  Each  building  accommodates  six  hundred  pupils,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  Washington  School  has  been  enlarged  from  three  rooms 
to  eight;  the  Dixwell  has  doubled  its  number;  the  Fair 
Street  and  other  smaller  schools  have  been  provided,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table,  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  district. 
Thus  it  appears  that  about  five-sixths  of  all  the  sittings  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  present  time,  have  been  supplied 
during  the  period  since  1853.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Lan- 
casterian,  now  High  School,  the  Octagon  (George  Street 
School,)  and  Whiting  Street,  were  the  three  representative 
buildings  of  the  public  schools,  in  New  Haven.  The  Whiting 
Street  edifice  was  evidently  famous  in  its  early  days,  receiving 
the  high  compliment,  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Babnard,  of  an 
elaborate  description,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  wood  cut, 
in  his  "  Common  School  JournaCl,"  as  a  model  of  school  archi- 
tecture for  the  State. 

The  increase  of  teachers  is  also  worthy  of  note.  In  1853, 
previous  to   the  opening  of  the  Webster  School,  the  number 
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withiu  our  present  school  limits  was  twenty-six.  To-day,  we 
number  in  our  day  schools,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

The  number  of  children  enumerated,  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  IB,  in  1853,  5,409.  The  number  registered  during  the 
same  year  was  1,745 ;  average  attendance  1,174.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  number  of  children,  by  enumeration,  has  not 
quite  doubled,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  five  times 
greater.  The  ratio  of  the  number  attending  school  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  was,  at  that  time,  twenty-two  in  every  hun- 
dred; now,  it  is  fifty-eight  to  a  hundred. 

The  population  of  New  Haven,  which  probably  included 
Fair  Haven  and  Westville,  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
was  20,345.     Valuation  of  property  in  1852,  $16,067,062. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  pupils  were  required  to  pay  for 
tuition ;  and,  although  the  charge  was  small,  it  undoubtedly 
kept  many  children  of  poor  families  from  the  privileges  of 
school  instruction. 

THE  TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 

An  experience  of  nearly  three  years  has  shown,  very  con- 
clusively, the  value  of  some  preparation  by  actual  practice  for 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  teacher.  I  am  glad  to  feel  as- 
sured that  the  Board  fully  appreciate  the  effort  made  in  the 
Fair  Street  School,  to  qualify  young  teachers  for  their  work ; 
and  have  shown  their  confidence  in  the  importance  of  its  re- 
sults, by  changing  the  Washington  School  into  an  institution  of 
a  similar  character.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  render 
the  few  placed  under  instruction,  in  this  school,  thoroughly 
qualified  lor  positions,  instead  of  attempting  to  send  out  largo 
numbers.  During  the  period  since  the  school  was  established, 
fourteen  young  ladies  have  received  permanent  appointments 
as  teachers,  and  all  except  Miss  Andei'son,  who  died  a  year 
ago,  now  retain  their  positions. 

We  do  not  expect  to  make  equally  competent  teachers  of  all 
who  are  taken  through  the  course  of  training ;  we  only  pro- 
pose to  place  methods,  resources  obtained  by  the  experience  ol 
others,  and  daily  practice,  immediately  within  the  reach  of  the 
inexperienced.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  success  will  depend,  in  no 
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fimall  degree,  on  the  capability  and  effort  of  the  individaal. 
Thus  far  we  have  had  no  failnre  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  have 
shown  such  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  such  tact,  skill  and 
good  judgment  in  governing,  as  to  give  strong  assurance  of 
distinguished  success  in  the  future. 

The  limited  number  of  rooms  in  the  Fair  Street  School  has, 
heretofore,  prevented  us  from  giving  employment  to  such  a 
number  of  pupil  teachers  as  has  been  desirable.  The  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Washington  School,  consequent  upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  school  on  Howard  Avenue,  in  May 
last,  suggested  the  expediency  of  making  it  a  training  school. 
The  Board  acted  promptly  upon  the  suggestion,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Johnson,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  school 
since  1864,  to  be  the  master  under  the  new  organization  ;  and 
he  has  entered  zealously  into  a  preparation  for  his  work, 
by  visiting  Normal  and  Training  Schools,  elsewhere,  and 
gathering  information  from  all  sources  pertaining  to  the 
object. 

Hereafter,  we  shall  have  at  least  twelve  young  ladies  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  teaching ;  which  will  give  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  selections  for  filling  vacancies,  as  they  may 
occur,  from  individuals  whose  qualifications  will  have  been  test- 
ed in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room,  under  the  supervision 
both  of  those  who  prepare  them  for  teaching  and  those  who 
make  the  appointments.  There  is  reason  to  -hope  that  the 
corps  of  teachers  throughout  the  city  will  become  steadily 
strengthened,  by  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the 
teacher,  on  the  part  of  those  just  entering  upon  the  work. 

To  those  who  propose  to  apply  for  positions  in  the  training, 
or  other  departments  of  our  schools,  a  word  of  suggestion  may 
be  appropriately  added,  to  indicate  some  of  the  requisites  of 
those  to  whom  we  entrjast  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
children. 

1.  Vigorous  health  is  essential.  The  school  room  is  not  a 
desirable  place  for  the  invalid — pupil  or  teacher.  Good  diges- 
tion, steady  nerves  and  the  cheerful  spirit  which  grows  spon- 
taneously out  of  a  good  physical  condition,  with  acute  vision 
and  hearing,  are  among  the  prime  requisites  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school. 
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2.  A  thorough  devotion  to  the  work,  which  will  impel  the 
teacher  to  ask  what  more  can  I  do,  rather  than  how 
little  effort  will  answer,  to  secare  complete  success  in  every 
duty.  Whoever  teaches  by  necessity  or  constraint,  must  yield 
a  cheerful  submission  to  that  necessity,  and  work  as  if  by 
choice,  or  the  service  of  that  eacher  will  be,  at  least,  half 
shorn  of  its  usefulness,  and  total  failure  is  imminent. 

3.  A  famih'ar  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  the  pupils 
need  to  be  taught,  especially  of  elementary  principles.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  departments  of  education  in- 
creases the  usefulness  of  the  teacher,  only  as  it  enables  one  to 
present  more  clearly  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child  what 
he  needs  to  learn. 

4.  No  one  can  fail  to  retrograde  as  a  teacher,  who  leaves 
out  of  the  daily  programme  the  idea  of  self-improvemenL  A 
firm  resolution  to  do  better  service  in  the  school  to-day  than 
yesterday,  implies,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  the  day,  a  systematic  course  of  reading  of  educa- 
tional publications  and  standard  works,  by  which  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  systems  and  methods  of  instruction  else- 
where may  be  secured  and  made  serviceable.'  It  implies  a 
fixed  determination  to  teach  by  example,  in  word  and  action, 
what  every  pupil  should  be  and  do. 

5.  The  devoted  teacher  should  carry  in  the  breast  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  exalted  character  of  the  vocation,  which  as  much 
excels  all  others  in  importance  and  responsibility,  as  the  mold- 
ing of  the  pliant  faculties  of  the  child  into  a  more  perfect  spir- 
itual image  of  its  creator,  excels  the  work  of  the  artist  who 
carves  the  marble  into  a  resemblance  of  the  perishable  form  of 
the  outward  man. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  marked  proficiency  in  the  goremment  of  the  schools 
has  been  as  gratifying  as  the  progress  in  any  department  of  in- 
struction. A  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  during  the 
past  year  the  amount  of  corporal  punisraent,  in  all  the  schools 
has  been  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  the  year  previous,  as 
shown  by  the  records,  will  satisfy  the  Board  and  the  people, 
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I  trust,  that  our  teachers  are  making  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
abstain  from  violent  modes  of  government.  The  reduction, 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  forty-six  per  cent,  below 
the  amount  shown  by  the  record  of  1866-7.  But  abstinence 
from  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  is  not  all,  nor  the 
best  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Many  teachers  are 
studying  methods  of  controlling  the  current  of  thought  and  de- 
sire in  their  pupils;  they  seek  to  create  motives  which  will 
lead,  rather  than  drive  the  child  to  the  performance  of  diity. 
In  eight  rooms,  in  the  city,  no  corporal  punishment  has  been 
employed  during  the  year;  in  three  rooms,  but  one ;  in  three, 
but  two  ;  in  eight  but  three  cases  of  corporal  punishment  have 
been  inflicted  during  the  same  period.  In  these  twenty-two 
rooms  are  found  about  one  fifth  part  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
district,  in  daily  attendance ;  while  in  them  only  one  fiftieth 
part  of  the  punishments  in  all  the  schools  have  taken  place. 

Nowhere  has  a  greater  amount  of  cheerfulness  and  mutual 
kind  regard  between  pupils  and  teacher  been  evident ;  in  no 
rooms  have  pupils  shown  greater  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  more  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies,  or 
more  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  than  where  the  least 
amount  of  corporal  punishment  has  occurred.  In  no  instance 
has  theelKciency  of  government  appeared  to  suffer. 

These  statements  are  presented  as  evidence  that  the  teachers 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Board,  that 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment  may  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
amount  practicable;  and  especially,  that  all  appearance  of  un- 
reasonable severity  should  be  avoided.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  number  of  teachei's  who  can  govern  their  rooms  without  a 
resort  to  the  rod,  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  coming 
year.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  no 
teacher  should  be  censured  for  corporal  punishments,  until  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  fully  ascertained  by  careful  investigation. 
Nothing  so  quickly  and  •thoroughly  arouses  angi-y  feelings  and 
deep  seated  prejudice  of  parents  against  the  teacher,  as  undue 
seveiity  in  the  punishment  of  a  child.  Utter  and  instant  con- 
demnation of  the  teacher  is  common,  upon  the  simple  testi- 
mony and  appearance  of  the  child.  Little  heed  is  given  to 
the  tendency  to  i^xaggeration  and   untruthfulness,  on  the  part 
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of  a  child  suflTering  the  penalty  for  wrong  doing.  A  dispas- 
sionate conversation  with  the  teacher  and  a  careful  inquiry  in 
relation  to  the  facts,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  allay  ex- 
cited feelings,  would  reveal  the  true  desert  of  the  child,  and 
prove  that  teachers  more  generally  desire  to  act  in  concert 
with  parents  for  the  good  of  their  pupils,  than  many  are  will- 
ing to  admit. 

Two  instances  have  occurred  in  our  schools,  within  tlie  past 
six  months,  which  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  mutual 
understanding  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  former  to  condemn,  until  thorough  investi- 
gation has  been  made.  The  child  in  each  case  went  home 
after  school,  showing  blood  and  bruises  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  asserting  that  the  teacher  had  caused  them  by  blows 
applied  in  punishment  for  faults  at  school.  I  made  inquiry,  at 
once,  and  found  that  the  blood  and  bruises  resulted  from  quar- 
rels with  schoolmates  on  the  way  home,  and  no  punishment 
whatever  had  been  inflicted  by  the  teacher. 

Teachers  may  err  in  judgment;  may  punish  in  passion,  for 
which  there  is  no  palliation  or  excuse ;  may  impatiently  resort 
to  blows  as  a  short  process  for  the  correction  of  moral  delin- 
quency in  the  child,  which  exhibits  meager  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  not  the  general 
practice  of  those  who  have  charge  of  our  schools.  That  there 
is  a  difterence  in  versatility,  tact  and  ability,  to  discover  and 
control  the  motives  of  children  by  happy  methods,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  I  am  confident  that  our  teachers,  as  a  class, 
labor  conscientiously  and  earnestly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  children  committed  to  their  care,  and  suflfer  perplexities 
and  trials  of  which  those  outside  the  school-room  know  little. 

FBBK  EYENINQ   SCHOOL. 

An  evening  school,  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons 
whose  opportunities  for  an  elementary  education  had  been 
quite  limited,  had  not  been  attempted  tor  many  years  in  New 
Haven,  until  the  autumn  of  1866.  Through  the  eflforts  of  Mi*. 
William  Fsankliit  and  Mr.  Isaac  Pierson,  a  member  of 
Yale  College,  a  school  was  opened,  at  that  time,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  F.  V.  D.  Garretson,  and  continued  through 
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the  winter,  closing  April  12th,  1867.  A  charge  of  four 
dollars  a  term  was  made  for  tuition.  The  largest  number  in 
attendance  during  the  season  was  forty- two.  The  pupils  were 
worthy  lads,  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
Board  appropriated  fifty  dollars  to  aid  in  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency, in  payment  of  expenses ;  contributions  were  also  made, 
by  several  citizens,  in  behalf  of  pupils,  who  were  unable  to 
pay  tuition. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils  and  the  evident  bene- 
fit they  received,  induced  the  same  gentlemen  to  continue  the 
school  the  following  season,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  J. 
K.  H.  DeFobest,  with  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  and* 
with  similar  success. 

In  December  last,  the  Board  of  Education  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  try  the  experiment  of  opening  a  free  evening  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  whose  business  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  day  schools.  Convenient  rooms  were  pro- 
vided in  the  City  Hall,  and  the  school  began  in  December, 
and  continued  full,  numbering  about  one  hundred  pupils,  till 
its  close,  early  in  June.  Nearly  four  hundred  applications 
were  made  for  admission,  during  the  season.  Mr.  DbFobest 
had  charge  of  the  school  a  part  of  the  winter,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  A.  P.  Tinker,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Q.  W. 
Dbew  and  Mr.  O.  Habger.  Three  teachers  were  constantly 
employed  four  evenings  in  the  week^  and  two  hours  each 
evening. 

The  studies  were  limited  to  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Spell- 
ing, English  Grammar  and  Bookkeeping.  No  pupils  were 
admitted  under  thirteen  years  of  age ;  nor  were  any  received 
who  could  attend  the  day  schools.  The  average  age  of  a 
majority  in  attendance  was  about  sixteen  years ;  but  the  ages 
of  a  considerable  number  ranged  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years.  Almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment  and 
manual  labor,  found  in  the  city,  was  represented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  The  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested by  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  men,  in  their 
stadies,  is  seldom  equaled  by  the  pupils  of  our  day  schools. 
The  liberality  of  the  Board,  in  providing  this  coarse  of  instruc- 
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tion,  is  fully  appreciated  by  them  and  is,  often,  most  heartily 
and  gratefully  expressed. 

The  benefit  thus  conferred  will  not  accrue  alone  to  those 
who  are  taught;  but  every  workshop,  all  departments  of  labor, 
will  have  more  intelligent  men  employed  in  the  duties  there 
required.  Every  citizen  will  receive  a  benefit  in  the  improved 
quality  of  work  which  these  men  are  employed  to  perform. 

Besides,  many  having  no  convenient  place  at  their  homes  or 
lodging  places,  for  improving  their  time,  find  the  school-room 
a  pleasant  place  of  resort  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
The  stimulus  of  associates  similarly  engaged  adds  materially  to 
the  interest  of  those  employed  in  study ;  and  the  school  fur- 
nishes a  wholesome  substitute  for  objectionable  places  of  re- 
sort, to  which  young  men  are  often  drawn  or  driven,  because 
there  is  nothing  better  within  their  reach. 

The  question  of  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  evening 
school  will  be  likely  very  soon  to  demand  consideration  from 
the  Board ;  also,  whether  provision  shouLl  be  made,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  instruction  of  young  women. 

Dbawing. — A  supplementary  course  of  instruction  was 
given  by  Prof.  L.  Bail,  in  mechanical  drawing,  to  as  many  of 
those  attending  the  evening  school  as  could  devote  an  extra 
evening  to  this  object.  Twelve  lessons  were  given,  without 
charge,  to  about  forty  young  men.  The  results  wer6  very 
satisfactory.  Within  a  few  weeks,  I  have  been  told  by  mem- 
bers of  that  class,  that  the  knowledge  obtained  is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  them,  in  the  increased  facility  and 
exactness  with  which  they  are  enabled,  in  their  daily  work,  to 
prepare  their  patterns  and  construct  difficult  forms  in  mechan- 
ical operations.  Much  credit  is  due  Prof*  Bail,  both  for  his 
liberality,  in  giving  lessons  without  cost,  and  for  the  great 
benefit  he  has  conferred  on  these  young  men  in  the  practical 
knowledge  he  imparted  to  them. 

KOTES   ON   SCHOOLS   AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction,  through  the  year,  has  been  uni- 
form, thorough  and  successful.  In  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  any  department  accomplished  less  than  heretofore ; 
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in  a  number  of  studies  decided  improvement  has  been  made ; 
and  some  new  branches  have  been  added. 

Penm^IlNship  stands  conspicuous,  on  account  of  excellence 
and  the  obvious  improvement  over  anythinp^  previously  accom- 
plished. Members  of  the  Board  have  had  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  beautiful  specimen^  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Office  from  the  schools.  To  those  who  have  seen 
them,  no  word  of  commendation  is  needful  from  me ;  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  their  language,  though  mute,  is 
beautifully  expressivo.  It  may  be  regarded  as  good  evidence 
of  success,  when  the  specimens  from  all  the  fifty  pupils  in  a 
room  are  so  nearly  alike  in  the  execution  of  each  element  and 
principle  of  every  letter,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  convince 
persons  examining  them,  that  they  were  not  all  written  by  the 
same  hand.  Does  the  credit  belong  chiefly  to  the  teacher,  the 
Spencerian  System,  or  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  pupils ?  "As 
is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  is  a  maxim  true  in  this  particu- 
lar, as  in  its  general  application ;  and  it  would  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  Board  to  witness  the  same  proficiency  in 
all  the  schools,  as  is  now  found  in  a  few  higher  rooms  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Some  very  excellent  slate  work  has  been 
done  in  primary  and  intermediate  rooms,  in  printing,  script 
letters  and  drawing,  for  which  teachers  deserve  much  credit. 

The  difference  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
different  teachers,  and  therefore  widely  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, is  quite  manifest.  Many  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  of  studying,  critically,  the  principles  and  analysis  of 
letters,  as  presented  in  the  Spencerian  Manual ;  and  of  devoting 
time  to  self-improvement  with  the  pen,  pencil  and  blackboaix!, 
preparatory  to  giving  instruction  to  others.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults cannot  be  attained  in  this  branch  witboat  preparation. 

Dba^wino,  recently  introduced,  is  now  fairly  engrafted  and 
has  become  a  part  of  our  system  of  instruction ;  of  which  a 
particular  account  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
same  elements  that  secure  success  in  penmanship  will  bring 
like  results  in  drawing ;  and  failure  will  be  sure  to  follow  lack 
of  interest  and  effort. 

Spelling  is  gaining  ground,  and  bids  fair  to  escape  being 
reckoned  among  ''  the  lost  arts,"  with  the  progress  now  making 
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in  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  incident  to  be 
occasionally  challenged  by  a  class,  to  find  a  word  in  the 
lessons  passed  over,  which  would  compel  any  individual  in  it 
to  miss ;  and  my  mortification  under  a  failure  to  do  so  has 
been  greatly  alleviated  by  the  evident  delight  and  triumphant 
look  which  the  conqnerors  assumed.  Every  indication  of 
special  interest  in  so  dry,  yet  important  a  subject  as  spelling, 
is  to  be  hailed  as  ominous  of  an  "  onward  and  upward  "  move- 
ment. 

Ebadino  does  not  seem  to  make  the  progress,  or  attain  to 
that  deojree  of  perfection,  which  the  time  devoted  to  it  encour- 
ages one  to  expect.  There  are  many  excellent  readers  to  be 
found  in  the  schools  ;  but  with  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  there  is  a  want  of  facility  to  call  words  at  sight,  which 
prevents  fluency ;.  and  failure  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  idea  contained  in  the  sentence ;  hence  a  failure 
to  give  proper  expression  to  the  language.  That  there  are  in- 
herent difBculties,  peculiar  to  our  schools,  in  teaching  this 
branch,  is  admitted.  Hence  the  necessity  of  much  skill  and 
untiring  effort  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  desired  success.  As  a  key  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  ability  to  read  easily  and  understandingly  can- 
not be  well  overrated.  The  lectures  given,  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  B.  G. 
Northrop,  last  winter,  by  Professors  Russell  and  Bailey,  were 
very  suggestive  of  benefits  which  our  teachers  would  derive 
from  a  full  course  of  similar  instruction. 

Lanouaob. — A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  in  some  of 
the  schools,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  use  of  language. 
The  teacher  who  spends  five  or  six  minutes  every  morning  in 
calling  upon  pupils  to  report  the  improper  use  of  language 
each  one  may  have  noticed  during  the  previous  day,  imparts 
quite  as  much  practical  instruction,  by  this  method,  as  is 
given  in  the  more  formal  exercise  of  reciting  lessons  in  English 
Grammar ;  and  pupils  may  be  thus  taught,  long  before  they 
are  competent  to  understand  the  technical  construction  of 
language  by  grammatical  rules.  Extemporaneous,  written 
exercises,  occupying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  have  developed  facility  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
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sioa,  not  only  very  gratifying,  but  often  quite  surprising.  Tlie 
D wight  School  has  excelled  in  both  of  the  exercises  named 
above. 

Oral  iNSTRUonoN,  in  the  form  of  Object  Teaching,  has 
been  more  systematically  incorporated  into  the  school  exercises 
than  ever  before.  The  deep  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils 
in  asking  and  answering  questions,  and  presenting  facts  which 
have  come  under  their  observation,  proves  conclusively  that  no 
portion  of  the  day  is  more  profitably  employed  than  the  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  this  object. 

Properly  conducted,  this  exercise  cultivates  habits  of  obser- 
vation, increases  the  knowledge  and  proper  uses  of  common 
things,  and  cultivates  precision  of  thought  and  a  correct  use 
of  language  in  its  expression.  It  stimulates  the  mind  to 
greater  activity  and  furnishes  a  fund  of  valuable  information, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  benefit  the  children  in  the  preparation 
of  other  lessons.  Instead  of  a  more  desultory  method  of  study- 
ing the  simple  characteristics  of  individual  objects,  a  full  and 
systematic  course  may  be  adopted,  as  is  already  done  in  the 
Skinner  School,  which  will  give  to  the  pupils  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  principles  of  Natural  Science,  as 
an  excellent  preparation  for  a  more  full  and  complete  course  in 
the  High  School;  or,  should  they  leave  school  prematurely,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  in  all 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Thus  far,  however,  only  a  b^inning  has  been  made  in  this 
mode  of  instruction.  Those  teachers  will  succeed,  and  only 
those,  who  enter  upon  it  with  a  real  interest  and  determina- 
tion to  secure  valuable  results,  by  thoroughly  preparing  and 
carefully  presenting  topics  for  investigation  by  their  pupils. 
Another  year,  we  hope,  will  show  decided  progress  in  oral  in- 
struction. 

Arithmetio  has  been  pursued  with  about  the  usual  success ; 
and  it  should  be  said,  perhaps,  that  no  branch  is  more  thor- 
oughly taught  than  this,  in  our  schools.  But  a  large  propor- 
tion of  time  is  spent  on  it ;  the  pupil  beginning  early  in  the 
primary  department  and  continuing  through  all  the  grades, 
until  prepared  for  the  High  School. 
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If  anj  suggestions  for  improvement  were  desired,  neither 
time  nor  space  would  permit  nie  here  to  make  them. 

Geography  is  as  well  taught  as  it  can  be,  until  some  better 
method  can  be  devised  for  combining  descriptive  and  physical 
with  geography  of  the  maps.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  map  drawing.  We  hope  to  see  an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  this  study  during  the  coming  year. 

HisTOEY  OF  THB  UNirED  Statbs. — A.  plan  for  increasing  the 
interest  of  pupils  in  this  study  has  been  partially  developed  by 
the  Principal  of  the  Webster  School,  which  happily  combines 
geography  and  history  with  local  incidents,  illustrated  by  a 
progressive  series  of  outline  maps,  to  be  drawn  by  teacher  or 
pupil,  which  cannot  fail,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  add  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  important  branch  of  school  studies. 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  or 
say  of  them  all  they  deserve.  From  the  foregoing  presentation 
in  relation  to  attendance,  discipline  and  instruction,  a  pretty 
correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  condition.  A  brief 
notice  seems  desirable  of  the 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  under  the 
charge  and  administration  of  T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  A.  M.,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  for  which  he  did  much 
in  laying  the  foundation  on  which  its  present  prosperity  rests. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  school  itself  that  his  services  have  been 
secured ;  and  for  all  the  schools,  on  account  of  the  general  good 
influence  we  feel  confident  he  will  exert,  by  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  first  object  we  have  aimed  to  secure  was,  a  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  classification.  This  has  been  in  a  good  de- 
gree accomplished,  and  the  departments  of  instruction  are 
gradually  becoming  more  clearly  developed.  So  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  by  the  oldest  class  at  the  close  of  their  third 
year,  that  another  year  of  instruction  seemed  quite  desirable  ; 
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and  the  class  having  decided  to  continue,  the  regular  course 
for  graduation  will  in  future  be  four  years. 

The  advantages  of  the  change  will  be  manifest.  A  more 
complete  course  of  advanced  studies  will  be  secured ;  the  last 
year,  at  a  more  mature  age,  with  minds  well  disciplined,  will 
be  worth  more  to  the  pupils  than  any  two  previous  years. 
Besides,  it  will  give  ample  opportunity  to  those  who  propose 
to  engage  in  teaching,  to  make  a  thorough  elementary  review 
of  those  studies  which  they  will  be  required  to  teach.  Special 
advantages  will  be  given  this  class,  by  way  of  preparation, 
and  the  members  of  it  will  be  regarded  as  having  special 
claims  for  preference  to  positions  as  teachers,  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  Board. 

Classes  are  formed  in  modern  languages  ;  and  superior  ad- 
vantasjes  are  oflfered  for  learning  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages. Instruction  is  given  in  Latin  as  far  as  pupils  desire  to 
pursue  it ;  and  it  is  made  a  practical  exercise  to  illustrate  the 
origin  of  the  English  language. 

SoiBNTiFio  OouasB. — The  young  men  of  New  Haven  are 
specially  favored,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  any  de- 
partment of  Natural  Science.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Tale  College  opens  its  doors  to  thirty-three  young  men 
of  the  State,  free  of  expense,  to  enjoy  the  instruction  and 
privileges  of  that  excellent  institution. 

The  High  School  sends  two  this  y6ar,  and  special  reference 
will  be  had,  hereafter,  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
that  department  of  Tale  College. 

THB   OOMMEBOIAL  DBPASTMENT. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  fiirnish  a  greatly  enlarged  course 
of  instruction  in  all  that  pertains  to  business  transactions.  Of 
this,  Mr.  Whitmore  will  have  the  special  charge  and  instruction. 
His  superior  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
book-keeping  are  well  known ;  and  his  whole  time,  with  assist- 
ance if  needed,  will  be  devoted  to  secure  the  best  results  possi- 
ble in  this  department. 

It  is  designed  by  the  Board,  to  make  provision  whereby 
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young  men  and  women  desiring  such  instruction,  who  cannot 
attend  the  High  School  as  regular  members,  may  be  permitted 
to  become  members  of  this  class  for  special  instruction,  with- 
out being  confined  to  school  hours,  except  for  recitations  in 
this  department. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished, a  full  programme  of  the  course  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix,  following  the  scheme  of  studies  for  the  High 
School. 

Dkawing  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  this  school. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  instruction  of  the  teachers.  Professor 
Bail  has  given  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  department.  The 
principles  of  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  have  been  so 
far  mastered  by  tlie  pupils,  that  excellent  results  will  appear  in 
the  work  of  the  next  year. 

The  Library. — The  High  School  has  received  efficient  aid 
from  the  recent  establishment  of  a  reference  library.  From 
an  appropriation  by  the  State  and  District  combined,  about 
three  hundred  dollars  were  expended  during  the  year  for  stand- 
ard publications,  designed  to  itopart  general  information  and 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  studies  pursued.  The  influence  of  this 
addition  to  the  regular  instruction  of  the  school  cannot  fail  to 
prove  exceedingly  beneficial.  A  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
library  than  our  limited  means  will  allow  is  quite  desirable ; 
and  any  individuals  having  duplicates  of  books  suitable  for  • 
such  a  library,  or  volumes  which  they  are  disposed  to  contrib- 
ute, may  be  assured  that  any  donations  made  for  its  increase 
will  be  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 

Apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  many  studies  pursued  is 
greatly  needed. 

In  the  appendix  of  this  report  may  be  found  a  series  of  ques- 
tions used  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  school  in  April 
last,  to  which  written  answers  were  required.  They  are  thus 
presented,  that  persons  not  familiar  with  the  daily  operations 
of  the  school  may  have  some  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
instruction  there  given.  Although  the  High  School  of  New 
Haven  is  not  such  in  respect  to  numbers,  or  accommodations, 
as  its  population,  wealth  and  intelligence  should  furnish,  it  is 
certain  that  our  school  is  accomplishing  results  which  cannot 
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fail  to  be  gratifying,  at  least;  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  desire 
to  perpetuate  prosperity  and  intelligence  in  our  city.  And 
when  adequate  means  shall  be  supplied,  New  Haven  will  have 
a  school  worthy  of  itself,  easily  developed  from  the  founda- 
tions already  laid  in  the  present  school. 

GBAMMAB   SCHOOLS. 

Tliere  are  now  six  schools  of  this  class,  each  one  designed  to 
accommodate  six  hundred  pupils.  Of  the  twelve  rooms  in  each 
school,  number  one  receives  the  primary  children,  just  com- 
mencing their  course  of  instruction.  By  promotion  they  pass 
up  the  grades,  from  room  to  room,  until,  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Principal's  room  (No.  12),  under  his  personal  instruction, 
they  complete  their  preparation  for  the  High  School,  or,  having 
completed  their  school  days,  pass  from  the  school  into  busi- 
ness. 

The  Howard  Avenue  School  was  the  last  built,  being  com- 
pleted and  opened  May  4,  1869,  imder  Mr.  George  R.  Burton, 
as  Principal,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  for  several  years  a  successful  teacher  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  grammar  school  in  Troy,  in  the  same  State.  Dur- 
ing a  trial  of  one  term,  passing  through  the  difficult  ordeal  of 
organizing  a  new  school,  a  total  stranger  to  every  teacher  and 
pupil  at  the  beginning,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  admirably 
fitted  for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  The 
people  of  this  section  of  the  city  are  to  be  congratulated  that, 
at  last,  they  are  relieved  from  the  inconvenience  they  have  so 
long  endured  for  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations, 
and  may  now  rejoice  in  the  privileges  of  a  first  class  Grammar 
School. 

The  fears  entertained  by  many  that  the  building  had  been 
located  too  far  into  the  outskirts  of  the  district  to  be  filled,  as 
well  as  the  belief  expressed,  that  the  wants  of  the  district  did 
not  require  so  large  a  building,  were  proved  to  have  no  good 
foundation  when,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  doors  were 
opeued,  seven  hundred  children  were  found  within  its  walls. 
It  is  true  some  vacant  seats  were  left  in  the  Washington  School, 
in  consequence,  but  none  too  many  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
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younger  class  of  pupils,  in  its  vicinity,  who  should  fill  the 
school. 

The  Skinner  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Davis,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  now  been  in  ope- 
ration a  year  and  a  term.  It  has  been  a  success  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  the  opening  of  the  school,  to-day  (Sept.  1),  ninety- 
five  children  are  waiting  for  admission  into  number  one,  for 
whom  there  is  no  room. 

The  Eaton  School  has  been  under  the  supervision  and  in- 
struction, during  the  past  year,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gile,  also  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  recently  principal  of  one 
of  the  first  Grammar  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  school 
may  be  regarded  as  successful,  fully  sustaining  the  high  repu- 
tation it  has  always  maintained. 

The  Webster,  Wooster  and  Dwight  Schools  have  fortunately 
had  no  change  of  principals,  and  but  little  change  among  the 
assistant  teachers.  Each  of  these  schools  has  its  own  peculiar 
excellence ;  and  all  of  them  are  steadily  improving  in  their 
methods  of  instruction  and  government. 

The  Hamiltoit  School  is  next  in  size  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  comprising  nine  rooms  and  about  five  hundred  pupils. 
It  is  entirely  under  the  management  of  female  teachers.  In  no 
school  is  there  stronger  desire  manifested  by  the  teachers  to 
know  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  government ;  and 
their  success  in  both  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  Dixwell  and  South  street  Schools,  each  comprising  six 
rooms  and  about  three  hundred  pupils,  are  under  the  direction 
of  female  teachers,  and  their  success  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  government  has  been  mild,  yet  efficient.  An  assistant  has 
been  provided  for  the  principal  of  the  Dixwell  School,  which 
will  enable  her  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  supervision  of 
other  departments  of  the  school,  out  of  her  own  room. 

Tlie  Goffe  street  School  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Eoot,  assisted  by 
Miss  Benton,  who  have  retained  their  connection  with  the 
school  during  the  last  four  years.  Miss  Gregory,  a  graduate  of 
the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
employed  during  the  past  year,  and  Miss  Stevens,  thoroufi^hly 
educated  at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  New  England,  became 
connected  with  the  school  during  the  last  summer  term.     To 
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those  who  have  marked  the  improvements,  through  the  past 
four  years,  from  the  rude,  almost  ungovernable  condition  in 
which  it  was,  and  the  quiet,  orderly,  studious  aspect  it  now 
presents,  the  change  appears  remarkable.  No  school  has  re- 
ceived more  particular  care  than  this  from  the  Board,  whose 
desire  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  every  advantage  they  could 
improve.  The  Trustees  by  whom  the  school  premises  have 
been  furnished,  free  of  expense,  have  cooperated  with  the 
Board,  and  labored  for  its  success.  The  only  drawback  upon 
its  prosperity  has  arisen  from  the  disaffection  of  a  few  parents 
who  desired  to  send  their  children  to  other  schools.  The  Board 
having  placed  this  school,  in  all  respects,  on  equality  with  tlie 
best  of  our  schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cordial  support 
of  parents,  whose  children  are  instructed  in  it,  will  insure  still 
better  results  in  the  future. 

All  the  other  smaller  schools  have  been  in  good  condition, 
generally,  and  have  accomplished  their  work  satisfactorily. 

DRAWING. 

Daring  the  past  year  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  course 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  schools.  From  the  simplest 
exercises  in  the  primary  department  to  perspective  and  object 
drawing  in  the  High  School,  most  gratifying  success  has  been 
attained.  Although  the  exercises  have  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  and  hand,  in  measuring  distances 
with  points,  and  drawing  straight  lines  and  angles,  the  pupils 
have  manifested  a  remarkable  interest  in  their  work.  In 
several  instances  the  development  of  extraordinary  skill  has 
already  occurred.  The  accuracy  with  which  little  children  in 
the  primary  rooms  have  often  measured  the  space  of  an  inch 
by  placing  dots  in  ranges  and  squares,  has  often  been  quite  sur- 
prising. Inequality  of  talent  is  manifest  in  this  exercise  as  in 
others;  yet  ordinary  ability  will  doubtless  receive  as  much  bene- 
fit from  drawing,  as  from  the  same  degree  of  attainment  in 
penmanship. 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  was  prepared  by  Prof. 
Louis  Bail  of  Yale  College,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for 
the  successful  results  of  the  year.      A  series  of  diagrams, 
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accompanied  by  a  small  raanual,  presenting  a  graduated  course 
of  lessons,  was  fiimislied  by  him  to  aid  the  teachers  in  their 
work.  These  diagrams  were  printed  on  charts,  to  be  suspend- 
ed before  the  pupils  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  figures  might 
be  easily  seen  in  every  part  of  the  room.  The  arrangement  is 
admirably  adapted  to  simultaneous  instruction.  There  are 
twenty  mounted  charts  in  the  series,  made  of  hard  and  smooth 
manilla  paper,  twenty-four  by  forty  inches  in  size. 

A  preparatory  course  of  lessons  was  given  by  Prof.  Bail,  to 
those  teachers  who  had  not  received  previous  instruction  in 
this  branch,  or  who  wisiied  to  revive  their  previous  knowledge 
of  it.    The  benefit  of  this  course  to  the  teachers  was  two-fold  : 

1.  To  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing ; 

2.  To  learn  how  to  impart  instruction.  Much  of  our  success 
has  been  due  to  the  careful  preparation  thus  made.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Board,  Prof.  Bail  has 
inspected  the  work  of  every  teacher,  at  the  beginning  and 
near  the  close  of  each  term,  taking  note  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  instruction  was  given,  and  reporting  results.  Two 
lessons  a  week,  of  half  an  hour  each,  alternating  with  writing, 
have  been  given  during  the  year. 

Prof  Bail's  report  to  the  Board,  herewith  presented,  gives 
his  views  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

BBPOKT  ON   DBAWmO,   BY  PROF.    LOUIS   BAIL. 

To  the  Board  of.  Education  of  the  New  Haven    City  Sehool 
District : 

Gentlemen:— The  first  year's  course  of  Drawing,  in  our  Public 
Schools,  has  given  ua  undoubted  cause  for  encouragement.  One 
year  ago  we  were  hopeful,  yet  not  without  apprehension ;  our  future 
labors  will  be  lightened  by  the  confidence  that  we  are  no  longer 
performing  an  experiment,  but  working  out  an  approved  and 
practical  fact. 

From  the  beginning,  there  was  no  fear  that  Drawing  would  not, 
in  some  favored  schools,  accomplish  all  that  its  most  earnest  advo- 
cates desired.  For  the  uniform  success  of  Drawing  there  was 
]U8t  cause  for  apprehension.  No  study  can  become  popular  in  our 
Public  School-System,  if  it  is  successfully  taught  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  and  under  favorable  circumstances.    It  has  been  my 
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object  to  develop  steady  growth  and  advancement  everywhere, 
rather  than  enoourage  showy  and  rapid  progress  in  exceptional 
cases.  It  woald  be  manifest  injustice  to  our  best  schools  to  say 
that  the  progress  has  been  entirely  uniform  ;  but  we  believe  there 
is  no  greater  disparity  to  be  found  in  this,  than  in  other  studies. 

Many  of  the  teachers  were  ready  to  respond  to  your  highest  re- 
quirements; they  possessed  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
and  of  faith  in  it,  that  was  highly  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
their  schools.  Others  grumbled  and  hesitated  not  to  say,  that 
Drawing  could  never  be  taught  successfully  in  our  Public  Schools ; 
it  had  been  attempted  half  a  score  of  years  ago  and  had  failed. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  force  in  this  argument,  as  it  was  really 
true,  with  the  exception  of  one  school  (the  Dwight),  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  honorable  mention.  The  disaffected  teachers  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  encouraging  the  useful  (?)  branches,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, honestly  considered  that  Drawing  was  not  justly  en- 
titled to  recognition  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

This  was  the  chief  cause  of  discouragement;  for  allowing  that 
these  teachers  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  as  they  understood 
it,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  negative  influence  upon  the  pupils 
was  very  great.  We  are  gratified  to  know  that  this  indifference 
or  opposition  has  gradually  subsided,  and  is  now  almost  among 
the  things  that  are  past.  These  teachers  are  convinced  that 
Drawing  can  be  taught,  and  made  both  practical  and  interesting ; 
they  have  learned  that  they  must  teach  with  some  good  degree  of 
success,  or  be  left  in  the  background.  As  a  rule  they  are  cheer- 
fully and  intelligently  codperating  with  me,  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. I  am  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  great  advancement 
many  of  these  teachers  have  made.  During  the  first  term  there 
was  a  marked  and  disheartening  difference  in  the  progress  of  the 
schools  ;  as  the  year  advanced  this  disparity  gradually  lessened ; 
the  drowsy  schools  became  aroused,  and  the  lagging  hastened. 
We  are  now  in  fine  working  order,  ready  to  begin  a  new  year  with 
good  pro  pect  of  the  best  results. 

I  have  endeavored  in  my  teachings  to  inculcate  the  truth,  that 
the  study  of  Drawing  should  not  be  confined  to  copying  lines 
however  correctly  this  may  be  done ;  but  that  it  naturally  in- 
cludes correct  habits  of  observation,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
eye,  in  connection  with  all  visible  objects.  The  practice  of  com- 
parison and  analysis,  commencing  with  Drawing,  should  not  end 
there;  it  should  be  carried  into  the  street,  the  field,  the  shop, 
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everywhere.  The  child  should  not  only  be  tanght  to  see  correct- 
ly, but  to  remember  what  he  sees.  The  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  neglected,  in  actual  practice,  is  astonishing.  We  labor  that 
impressions  from  books  may  become  permanent  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  treasured  up  for  future  pleasure 
and  use ;  but  beautiful  objects,  at  once  the  most  refining  and  most 
pleasurable,  are  allowed  to  fade  from  the  mind,  or  to  leave  but  a 
confused  impression.  We  make  no  effort  to  retain  tbem  in  the 
memory,  and  thus  make  them  our  own.  The  child  should  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  retaining  beautiful  objects,  so  shall  each 
thing  of  beauty  indeed  become  to  him  ^  a  joy  for  ever." 

In  consequence  of  a  lack  of  this  training,  many  persons  receive 
little  comparative  advantage  from  travel.  A  journey  leaves  a 
blur  upon  the  mind,  rather  than  a  succession  of  distinct  impres- 
sions ;  a  person  properly  educated  will  possess  a  perfect  panorama 
of  a  journey,  and  will  be  happier,  in  consequence,  during  his  sub- 
sequent life.  Success  in  designing  requires  that  the  memory  be 
stored  with  beautiful  forms.  While  we  heartily  advocate  Draw- 
ing for  its  industrial  uses,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  its 
highest  object  is  not  a  specialty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  educa- 
tion of  skillful  copyists,  designers,  mechanics  or  artists,  but  the 
training  of  human  beings  for  the  highest  attainable  happiness  and 
excellence ;  the  development  of  the  most  full  and  perfect  speci- 
mens of  manhood.  If  we  keep  the  highest  object  steadily  in 
view,  we  shall  be  certain  to  make  ample  provision  for  all  inferior 
needs. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  already  given  variety  to  the  lessons 
by  the  introduction  of  natural  objects.  In  the  Skinner  School 
natural  leaves  were  first  introduced  for  observation.  I  found  the 
pupils  in  No.  12,  in  this  school,  made  drawings  from  natural 
leaves  with  marked  rapidity  and  correctness,  as  the  faculty  of 
observation  had  been  trained  in  anticipation  of  hand- work.  In 
other  schools  of  the  same  grade,  where  the  attention  had  not  been 
previously  directed  to  the  form  of  leaves,  they  were  not  so  success- 
ful in  copying  from  them. 

The  first  principle  in  the  severe  and  accurate  cultivation  of  the 
eye  is,  that  all  means  and  appliances  for  mechanical  measurement 
be  excluded.  This  rule  has  been  rigorously  enforced.  The  teach- 
ers have  generally  aided  me  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  sus- 
taining this  rule ;  but  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  transgres- 
sions were  frequent.     Where  a  doubt  existed,  I  have  required 
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that  the  exercise  be  repeated  io  my  presence ;  this  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  all  violations  of  the  order.  Some  teachers  have  supposed 
there  was  no  harm  in  allowing  pupils  to  correct  their  errors  by 
measurement.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  what  progress  the  pupils 
have  made  by  the  examination  of  drawings  thus  corrected.  The 
pupil  who^falls  back  upon  measurement  for  the  correction  of  his 
mistakes,  can  never  feel  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  correct  result 
by^the  eye  alone.  The  charts  favor  the  enforcement  of  this  regula- 
tion, as  it  is  impossible  to  measure  from  the  pattern.  It  is  too 
great  a  temptation  to  any  child,  to  place  the  pattern  within  his 
reach.  The  teachers  have  been  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  black- 
board, in  explanation  of  the  charts ;  they  are  carrying  out  my 
suggestions  with  considerable  success.  During  my  school  visits  I 
have  requested  the  teachers  to  give  the  lesson  in  my  presence.  I 
have  thus  been  able  to  adapt  my  suggestions  to  individual  cases. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  position  of  the  pupil  and  the 
proper  use  ot  the  fingers ;  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  secure 
correct  finger-motion ;  commendable  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  respect. 

Our  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows.  Lines  varying  from 
one  to  twelve  inches  in  length  were  drawn  upon  the  black-board, 
in  both  vertical  and  horizontal  positions.  No  line  is  drawn  by 
the  pupil  until  it  is  explained  and  understood.  The  teacher  next 
explained  the  lines  drawn  and  called  upon  the  children  to  point 
out  corresponding  lines  in  the  objects  around  them.  Next  they 
were  taught  to  indicate  the  length  of  one,  two  and  more  inches, 
upon  their  pencils.  Different  objects,  as  books,  boxes,  <fec,  <fec., 
were  presented,  and  their  dimensions  ascertained.  When  they  had 
acquired  considerable  facility  in  judging  of  length  and  distance, 
by  proceeding  from  small  objects  to  larger,  they  were  instructed 
to  make  rows  of  dots,  in  vertical  and  horizontal  positions,  at  inter- 
vals of  one,  two  and  more  inches.  It  was  surprising  to  notice 
how  soon  the  youngest  pupils  performed  this  exercise  creditably. 
When  a  sufficient  degree  of  correctness  had  been  obtained,  these 
dots  were  united  by  straight  lines.  And  now  both  time  and 
patience  were  required  to  master  the  finger-motion.  Afterwards 
came  straight  Hues  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  next  angles 
were  explained  and  drawn,  and  Chart  No.  2,  composed  of  capital 
letters,  was  used  to  vary  the  exercise.  This  was  as  far  as  the 
primary  rooms  proceeded.  Some  of  the  most  encouraging  exer- 
cises were  conducted  in  these  rooms ;  they  were  especially  inter- 
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eating  as  proof  of  the  development  of  which  very  young  children 
are  uniformly  capable. 

In  all  the  Grammar  Schools  we  commenced  the  year  with  Chart 
No.  1.  In  most  of  the  higher  rooms  the  first  six  charts  have 
been  drawn.  As  the  pupils  advance  from  the  primary  rooms,  the 
instruction  given  in  the  higher  grades  will  become  more  interest- 
ing. The  charts  provide  for  the  introduction  of  object-drawing  in 
the  advanced  rooms  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  but  as  the  pupils 
had  no  previous  training,  it  was  inexpedient  to  attempt  it  during 
the  first  year's  course.  When  the  pupils  now  in  the  primary 
rooms  advance,  I  trust  Object-drawing  will  become  as  easy  and 
familiar  as  writmg.  Two  lessons  have  been  given  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  each  week.  These  lessons  occupied  a 
half  hour  each,  but  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  lessons  in 
the  primary  rooms  more  frequent  and  shorter. 

I  have  given  personal  instruction  in  Geometrical,  Perspective 
and  Object-drawing  in  the  High  School.  I  have  spent  one  hour 
each  week  in  the  upper  room  in  the  High  School,  and  one  hour  in 
the  Preparatory  Department. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
for  your  unvarying  support  and  confidence.  To  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Schools,  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions ;  to  your  able  Superintendent  I  am  under  obligation  for 
courtesy  and  moral  support. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  BAIL. 

New  Have^,  July  2d,  1869. 


VUCAL  MUSIC. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  over  four  and  a  half  years  since 
the  experiment,  as  it  was  regarded  at  first,  of  introducing 
vocal  music  into  the  public  schools,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  in- 
struction, it  seems  desirable  to  take  some  note  of  the  results. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  under  the  direct,  personal  instruction 
of  Mr.  Jepson,  has  increased  from  about  five  hundred  to 
thirty-five  hundred ;  or  nearly  seven-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  in  our  schools.  Moreover,  arrangements  are 
made,  whereby  the  primary  children  are  to  receive  simple 
lessons  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice.     Thus  aU  the  children 
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of  our  schools  will  be  taught,  personally,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  him.  Besides,  he  becomes,  indirectly,  the  in- 
structor of  all  the  teachers,  showing  them,  in  a  most  practical 
manner,  by  his  example  in  drilling  classes,  by  directions  and 
suggestions  to  each  individual  teacher,  how  successful  results 
may  be  attained.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
amount  of  labor  required,  each  week,  to  perform  faithfully  the 
duties  devolving  upon  the  teacher  of  this  department. 

At  no  time  have  the  pupils  appeared  to  be  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  singing  exercises,  than  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  quite  as  generally  provided  with  the  Music  Reader 
as  they  are  with  text-books  in  other  studies.  A  book  is  juite 
as  indispensable  in  this  as  in  any  other  branch ;  and  the  uni- 
form supply  has  contributed  essentially  to  success. 

The  teachers,  very  generally,  have  taken  hold  of  this  exer- 
cise with  renewed  energy  and  interest.  They  are  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  science  of  music  and  method  of  teach- 
ing it  than  ever ;  and,  with  the  impulse  already  acquired,  I 
look  very  confidently  for  greater  progress,  during  the  coming 
year,  than  at  any  previous  time. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  value  of  vocal  culture 
to  the  individual,  its  refining  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
character  and  manners,  and  its  worth  to  the  community  as  a 
social  element.  Its  general  introduction  into  schools  as  a 
necessary  branch  of  education,  and  its  universal  use  in  society, 
reveal,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  force  of  public  sentiment 
on  this  suiiject.  For  any  expression  of  opinion  from  me  in  re- 
lation to  the  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  I  can  only 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  my  former  reports. 

The  following  report  to  the  Board,  from  the  teacher  of  music, 
is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

REPOBT  OK  MUSIC. 

To  THK  New  Haven  Boabd  op  Education: 

Gentlemen: — In  the  month  of  January,  1865, 1  had  the  honor 
of  being  called  to  the  work  of  organizing  a  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  music  for  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven.  It 
was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  I  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  my  position.    Music  had  been  regarded  as  an  accom- 
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plishment  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  and,  althougl)  its 
refining  and  elevating  influence  was  admitted  in  the  abstract,  yet 
its  introduction  as  a  branch  of  regular  study  in  the  schools,  was 
not  looked  upon  by  the  public  without  some  distrust  and  conse- 
quent opposition.  Some  years  preceding,  an  effort  had  been  made 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  schools,  which  was 
subsequently  abandoned ;  and  yet,  there  was  a  growing  sentiment 
in  the  public  mind  that  New  Haven  could  not  afford  to  be  behind 
other  cities  in  this  respect ;  nevertheless,  not  a  few  were  found 
who  were  incredulous  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposed  outlay. 

In  the  schools,  hitherto,  music  had  only  been  regarded  as  a 
recreation  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  study ;  or  as  a  means  of  dis- 
play in  the  presence  of  parents  and  School  Committees,  and  many 
of  the  teachers  themselves,  though  not  unwilling  to  try  the  ex 
periment,  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
reducing  music  to  a  science  in  the  schools.  To-day  a  visit  to  the 
schools  will  repay  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  and  hear  what  the 
scholars  can  actually  do  in  music,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
simple  exhibition  of  songs  which  have  been  stuffed  into  the  ears 
of  the  children  by  dint  of  hard  practice. 

Regular  weekly  lessons,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  were  first 
given  in  the  High  School,  Latin  Department,  Eaton,  Webster, 
Dwight,  Wooster  and  Washington  schools,  nine  looms  in  all. 
The  exercises  were  given  from  the  blackboard,  and  the  scholars 
entered  into  the  study  at  once  »with  an  enthusiasm  which  I  bad 
scarcely  expected.  The  teachers  were  also  very  much  encour- 
aged, and  before  the  end  of  the  term,  additional  rooms  in  each  of 
the  Grammar  schools  were  placed  under  instruction.  The  follow- 
ing term  the  schedule  was  made  to  embrace  the  five  highest  rooms 
in  Eaton,  Webster,  Wooster  and  Dwight  Schools,  the  four  high- 
est in  Washington  School,  and  the  two  highest  in  Dixwell  School. 
In  January,  1866,  music  was  introduced  in  the  Hillhouse,  Goffe 
(colored),  and  South  street  Schools.  In  March  of  the  same  year, 
the  study  was  introduced  into  the  Elm  street  School,  (Orphan 
Asylum).  At  least  thirty  rooms  were  now  receiving  instruction. 
Still  encouraged  by  results,  the  close  of  the  year  found  music 
introduced  as  low  as  room  No.  5,  in  each  of  the  large  buildings. 

In  May,  1868,  the  Skinner  School  was  opened  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  introduce  music  into  the  six  highest  rooms,  but  as  my 
time   was  now  wholly  occupied,  it  became   necessary   to   drop 
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music  iu  one  of  the  smaller  buildings,  in  order  to  bring  this  about; 
for  the  same  reason  the  two  lower  rooms  in  Wooster  School  were 
dropped,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  two  upper  rooms  of  Ebtm- 
ilton  School,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  about  this  time. 
The  number  of  rooms  in  music  had  now  increased  to  fifty-two. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  the  Howard  Avenue  School  was  opened 
and  it  became  necessary  at  once  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  Skinner  and  W  ooster  schools  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  looting  with  the  other  Grammar  Schools,  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  rooms  taught,  iu  order  to  insure  a 
uniform  grade  in  music  for  those  entering  the  High  School,  and 
thus  perpetuate  a  progressive  system  of  instruction.  It  was  also 
desirable  to  extend  the  benefits  of  music  to  several  smaller 
schools,  whose  wants,  musically  considered,  had  not  heretofore 
been  regarded.  A  new  schedule  was  accordingly  made  out,  by 
which  two  rooms  of  fitly  scholars  each  were  consolidated  into  one 
class. 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  arrangement,  the  Committee  on 
Schools  recommended  that  folding  seats  be  placed  on  three  sides 
of  the  even  numbered  rooms,  for  the  convenience  of  scholars  from 
the  odd  numbered  rooms  next  below,  whenever  the  music  teacher 
should  give  a  lesson.  This  arrangement  has  been  consummated 
and  the  experiment  ti'ied,  during  the  late  summer  term,  with  satis- 
factory results.  As  before  intimated,  this  consolidation  has  given 
opportunity  to  greatly  extend  the  work.  Eighteen  more  rooms 
have  been  added,  so  that  from  a  small  beginning  of  nine  rooms,  the 
scheme  has  been  gradually  enlarged  to  embrace  upward  of  seventy 
rooms,  including  two  rooms  of  the  High  School,  containing  over 
one  hundred  scholars  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  3,500 
scholars,  who  are  now  receiving  weekly  lessons  of  one  half  hour 
each. 

But  more  is  in  contemplation.  The  present  schedule  gives  Fri- 
day afternoon  of  each  week  to  make  up  lessons  lost  by  single  ses- 
sions in  any  of  the  schools ;  a  very  important  provision  in  pre- 
venting schools  from  falling  behind  through  the  misfortune  of 
stormy  weather.  An  opportunity  is  also  aftbrded  to  make  a 
systematic  tour  of  all  the  primary  rooms  at  least  once  in  every 
month,  giving  to  the  children  of  each  room  such  instruction  as 
may  be  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  leaving  it  for  their 
respective  teachers  to  drill  them,  from  day  to  day,  in  such  simple 
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lessons  as  may  be  left  on  the  blackboard,  thus  giving  them  no  in- 
considerable preparation  for  promotion  to  higher  rooms. 

For  several  years  past,  the  conviction  has  been  forcing  itself 
upon  my  mind  that  the  most  perfect  system  of  musical  instruction 
must  necessarily  commence  where  children  are  first  permitted  to 
sing,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lowest  primary 
rooms  may  be  prepared  to  read  music  with  less  labor  than  a 
mastery  of  the  alphabet  involves  in  a  preparation  to  read  other- 
wise. 

The  success  of  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  the  pnb> 
lie  schools  is  now  fully  :issured,  and  to  no  one  person  are  the 
public  more  indebted  than  to  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  who  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  advance  its  instruc- 
tion whether  by  council  to  teachers  or  encouragement  to  scholars. 

My  own  aim  has  been  to  impart  to  the  children  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music  to  enable  them  to  read  ordi- 
nary music  at  sight.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  has 
been  fairly  demonstrated  that  children,  even  of  tender  years,  can 
be  taught  to  comprehend  and  read  musical  characters  as  readily  as 
they  can  any  others.  I  had  always  felt  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  with  the  same  amount  of  time  bestowed,  the  same  incen- 
tives to  study,  and  the  same  discipline  for  neglect  of  study,  that 
the  same  results  were  sure  to  be  attained  in  music  as  in  any 
other  branch.  In  this  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  Some  of 
the  teachers,  who  were  skeptical  at  the  outset,  have  been  kind 
enough  to  say  to  me,  that  their  views  are  radically  changed  in 
reference  to  this  whole  subject.  But,  while  I  am  not  too  modest 
to  de4sire  some  credit  for  what  has  been  done,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  doing  a  great  injustice,  were  I  to  omit  saying,  that  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  music  as  a  study  into  the  public  schools  of 
New  Haven,  is  due  for  the  greater  part,  (as  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  ever  must  be,)  to  the  controling  influence  of  the  masters  and 
teachers  of  the  schools. 

Ever  willing  to  labor  for  results,  they  have  entered  into  all  my 
plans,  adding  many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  though  not  in  the 
majority  of  -cases  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  art,  they  have  never, 
on  that  account,  withheld  their  hearty  codperation  from  any  and 
every  plan  calculated  to  insure  success.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  introduction  the  progress  of  music  was  somewhat  retarded  by 
the  neglect  of  parents  to  provide  their  children  with  singing 
books.    The  text-book  in  use  was  written  almost  expressly  to  meet 
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the  wants  of  New  Haven  schools,  and  is  furnished  to  the  children 
at  the  wholesale  price.  Under  any  circumstances  blackboard 
exercises  are  the  best  for  beginners  ;  but  when  the  scholars  are 
enabled  to  read  musical  characters,  with  any  degree  of  fluency, 
it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  continue  longer  on  the  blackboard, 
except  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Notwithstanding  the  parents, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  were  extremely  gratified 
with  the  idea  that  their  children  were  learning  to  read  music,  yet 
a  large  number  failed  to  comprehend,  at  once,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing music  books. 

This  delay  was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience,  both  to  teach, 
ers  and  scholars ;  and  while  a  large  majority  of  the  children  pro- 
cured their  books  at  once,  others  were*  obliged  to  look  over 
their  schoolmates,  or  remain  without,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole.  It  was  sometime  before  this  difficulty  was  overcome  ; 
but,  at  length,  all  the  scholars  were  supplied — the  few  indigent 
scholars  unable  to  procure  them  being  furnished  by  the  Board. 

From  that  time  onward  the  progress  of  music  in  the  schools 
has  been  very  marked.  There  is  no  further  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars,  but  that  music  is  a  branch  to  be  learned,  as  other 
branches  are.  The  teachers  who  are  expected  to  drill  their  rooms 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  the  lessons  given,  have,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  become  proficient  in  the  work.  The  parents,  realiang 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  singing  are  of  a 
substantial  character,  are  giving  corresponding  encouragement. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  singing  is  an  especial  gift, 
whereas  the  facts  are,  that  amongst  children  who  have  had  even 
limited  advantages  in  this  direction,  those  who  cannot  sing  are 
the  exceptions.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  will  remark  that  in 
a  critical  examination  of  upwards  of  fifty  rooms,  at  the  clqse  of 
the  late  spring  term,  not  an  average  of  one  scholar  in  a  room 
could  be  found  unable  to  sing  the  exercises  required ;  and  even  of 
that  number  a  large  proportion  were  scholars  of  the  highest 
rooms,  many  of  whom,  in  their  earlier  years,  had  enjoyed  no  op- 
portunity for  practice. 

During  the  year  past,  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  manner  of  giving  out  sounds.  I  need  not  remark  that  the 
quality  of  tone  in  singing  is  all  important.  A  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  visible  in  most  of  the  rooms,  and  yet  there 
are  rooms,  I  regret  to  say,  in  which  no  progress  is  apparent.  It 
will  be  comparatively  useless  to   inculcate   the  practice  of  soft. 
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open  tones  in  singing,  if  in  all  other  exercises  the  children  are  lit- 
erally allowed  to  scream.  And  I  will  here  remark,  that  there 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  harshness  in  concert  recitations 
of  any  kind,  which  must  be  constantly  guarded  against.  No 
words  can  be  too  emphatic  which  will  bring  about  a  change  in 
this  respect.  In  reference  to  the  all  important  element  of 
*'  rythm "  in  music,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  carelessness,  as 
the  scholars  grow  older,  although  our  upper  rooms  do  not  suffer 
by  comparison  in  this  respect,  with  the  scholars  Of  advanced  rooms 
in  other  cities  which  I  have  recently  visited.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
relative  to  the  great  importance  of  correct  time  in  music,  that  a 
piece  given  in  good  time  by  an  indifferent  set  of  singers,  will 
always  receive  a  more  favorable  criticism  than  the  best  vocal  per- 
formance given  out  of  time. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  in  reference  to  music,  that  the 
High  School  is  already  furnishing  teachers  who  are  fully  competent 
in  that  respect  to  fill  vacancies  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  a  hope  that  each  succeeding 
year  may  witness  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  music,  and 
that  its  influence  in  the  community  may  continue  to  be  felt  for 
good  in  all  time  to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  JEPSON. 

New  Haven,  July  16,  1869. 


GhsNTLEMBN*: — I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  fore- 
going statements*  in  relation  to  the  schools  which  you  have 
placed  under  my  supervision,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
coincide  with  your  own  observation  and  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Allow  me  to  expresa  an  opinion, 
after  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  schools 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  that  the  completeness 
of  our  school  system  is  excelled  by  no  other ;  and  the  progress 
now  making  in  the  perfection  of  its  operations  cannot  fail  to 
give  more  satisfactory  results  with  each  passing  year. 

Although  my  labors  have  been  arduous,  leaving  me  little 
time  for  rest  or  recreation,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  oflBce 
has  often  pressed  heavily,  yet  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  kindly  spirit  with  which  they  have  every- 
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where  greeted  me,  and  the  uniform  courtesy  and  eflScient  sup- 
port accorded  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  have  greatly 
encouraged  and  strengthened  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties. 

Seldom  has  greater  responsibility  been  thrown  upon  the 
Board,  than  during  the  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  the  growing  wants  of  the  district  have  required  the 
organization  of  t\fro  new  Grammar  Schools,  comprising  more 
than  twelve  himdred  pupils,  and  the  appointment  of  four  new 
male  principals  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  important  changes  and  modifications  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  hearty  approbation  expressed  by  the  people,  on  every 
hand,  in  relation  to  the  increased  accommodations  which  have 
been  provided,  furnishes  gratifying  assurance  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  is  fully  endorsed  by  them. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 
SwpH  Schools. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in 
which  instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  pursued  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  is  the 
highest  department  furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it 
is  designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in 
the  reorganization  of  its  studies  : 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  com- 
prises such  instruction  and  branches  of  study,  as  will  give  to 
its  pupils  both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  usefulness 
in  after  life.  For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  thorough  course 
of  mental  training,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended 
course  in  the  future,  either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies, 
provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  Language  and  Mathematics 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  wants  of  the  community  may  require. 
The  scheme  provides,  also,  for  instruction  in  Natural  and 
Physical  Science,  from  which  the  pupil  may  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  principles  and  their  applications  in  the  various 
departments  of  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a 
space  of  four  years,  thus  completing  the  period  of  public 
school  instruction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child 
a  thorough  and  substantial  education. 

IL  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their 
attendance  at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
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some  particular  vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies 
may  be  made,  adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation 
for  oomni'ercial  pursuits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular 
course  as  the  time  of  the  pupil  will  admit;  and,  in  addition, 
special  attention  is  given  to  Book  Keeping,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business  Forms,  &c, ;  also  to  Men- 
suration, Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the  principles  of  Physical 
Sciences  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic  Arts,  &c. 

III.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers  those 
who  desire  to  be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed 
plan,  designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for 
th3  several  purposes  named  above.* 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


First  Tear. 


iBT  TERM,  (20  weeks). 
Arithmetic  and  Book  Keeping. 
English  Language  and  Comp. 
Phys.  Geography. 
French,  German,  Latin. 


2kd  tsrm,  (30  weeks). 
Arithmetic  and  Book  Keeping. 
EngUsh  Language,  &c. 

Phys.  Geography. 

French,  German,  Latin. 


Second  Tear. 
Algebra.  Algebra. 

Botany.  Physiology. 

History  and  Constitution  of  United  States.         History. 
French,  German,  LaUn.  French,  German,  Latin. 


Third  Tear. 


Geometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
English  Literature. 
French,  German,  Latin. 

Astronomy. 
Geology. 

French,  German,  Latin. 
Trigonometry. 


Fourth  Tear. 


Geometry. 
Chemistry. 
English  Literature. 
French,  German,  Latin. 

Reviews. 


*  Pupils,  in  the  regular  course,  are  required  to  pursue  three  studies,  two  of 
which  are  prescribed,  the  third  is  optional.    The  optional  studies  are  in  Italics. 
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COLLATEBAL  STUDIES. 


Daring  each  tenn  of  the  year,  at  stated  times,  all  the  papils  will  have  exer- 
cises  in  Elocation — in  the  form  of  Reading,  Declamation,  or  Recitation ;  also 
in  Orthograpj,  Penmanship,  Drawing  and  Composition. 


PROGRAMME 

OF  THE 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

The  course  of  stndy,  in  the  Commercial  or  Business  Depart- 
ment, will  occupy  one  year  and  embrace  every  branch  of  Book- 
keeping, also  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence 
and  Arithmetic. 

Book-Keepiiig. — A  complete  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
Accounts,  Journalizing,  Posting  and  Settling  Accounts,  will 
be  given,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  transactions  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  business. 

Penmanship. — ^The  instruction  in  Penmanship  will  be  such 
as  to  ensure  rapid  and  legible  business  writing. 

Commercial  Lorn. — The  pupil  will  be  made  familiar  with  the 
various  Legal  Forms  for  writing  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory, 
Collateral  and  Judgment  Notes,  Mortgages,  Bonds,  Powers  of 
Attorney,  &c. 

Correspondence. — A  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the 
details  of  business  will  be  given  the  pupil,  designed  to  serve 
as  subjects  for  business  letters.  These  letters  will  be  critically 
examined  and  inaccuracies  of  form,  expression  and  style  cor- 
rected. 

Arithmetic. — The  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  such  as  to 
fit  the  pupil  for  adding,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Ledger 
Columns,  for  calculating  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Insur- 
ance, Taxes,  Duties,  Interest,  Exchange,  Discount,  General 
Average,  Partial  Payments,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Part- 
nership Settlements, 
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TKRMS   OF   ADMISSION   TO   THE   HIOH    SCHOOL. 

The  Annnal  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of 
a  new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  duriug  the  last 
week  of  the  Winter  Term.  Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must 
be  present  at  the  regular  examination,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness.  Those  thus  detained  and  non-residents  may  be 
admitted  during  the  year,  for  special  reasons;  but  their  quali- 
fications must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes 
at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes  cannot  be  formed  for 
pupils  received  at  other  times. 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are 
examined  for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  know- 
ledge of  other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for 
those  required. 

In  ARirHMKno  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  '*  French's  Common  School "  and  Eaton's  "  Intellect- 
ual Arithmetic,''  or  some  other  equivalent  text  books. 

In  English  Grammar,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry, 
giving  rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of.  the  Definitions,  Elementary 
Principles  and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is 
required ;  to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Descriptive  Geography  contained  in  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Revolutionary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly  are 
essential  qualifications. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended 
by  the  Principal,  as,  in  his  opinion,  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and 
Teachers  of  the  High  School. 
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The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their 
approval,  previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not 
to  be  restricted  to  tfie  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  j'et  they 
will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  thos3  with  which  the 
pupil  should  be  familiar,  from  his  previous  instruction. 


ADMIS3It>^f   TO  THB   L^TI.'f   OH   PBBPAR\T0BT  GLASS. 

Many  parents  wish  their  children  to  commence  the  study  ot 
Latin,  at  an  age  younger  than  that  at  which  pupils  usually  fin- 
ish their  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  preparation  for  the 
High  School.  To  those  who  wish  to  commence  tlie  study  of 
the  Languages,  in  preparation  for  College,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  begin  the  study  of  Latin  early.  To  meet  this 
want,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  admission  of  a  younger 
class  of  pupils,  and  less  advanced  in  their  English  studies,  than 
those  received  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  in  the  regular 
course.  No  pupil  is  received  into  this  class  who  does  not 
make  Latin  a  prominent  study,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
it  at  least  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  every  pupil  of 
ordinary  capacity  should  be  prepared,  in  the  English  branches, 
to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  High  School. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  this  class  are : — 1st,  an  ex- 
pressed desire  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians,  that  their 
children  shall  take  Latin  as  a  principal  study ;  2d,  that  they 
shall  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  ground  rules  of  Arithmetic 
and  made  corresponding  progress  in  their  other  studies.  Pu- 
pils in  this  class  will  continue  their  studies  in  the  English 
^branches,  in  connection  with  the  Latin, 


From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  he  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  sts  in  French  and 
German,  the  Board  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  especial  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active 
duties  of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they 
will  all  here  obtain. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES, 


APRIL  19th  TO  28d,  1869.. 


RULES  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  pupil  will  be  particular  not  to  write  his  name  upon 
any  of  his  examination  papers. 

2.  He  will  be  equally  particular  to  write  his  "  Examination 
Number  "  upon  each  of  his  examination  papers. 

3.  The  work  may  be  prepared  upon  separate  paper  and  after- 
wards copied  upon  the  "  examination  paper,"  but  all  copying 
must  be  completed  within  the  time  prescribed  for  the  exami- 
nation,  (4  hours). 

4.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  copied.  The  answer  should 
be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  The  general  appearance  of  the  paper  with  reference  to 
neatness,  spelling  and  penmanship,  will  be  taken  into  account. 

The  writing  should  be  kept  within  the  marginal  red  lines. 

6.  The  solution  of  a  problem  should  be  copied  in  full,  so  that 
the  process  may  be  examined  as  well  as  the  answer. 

7.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  have  about  their  desks  any 
written  or  printed  matter  except  the  questions. 

8.  After  the  questions  have  been  distributed,  pupils  cannot 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever,  un- 
til their  papers  are  handed  in,  without  being  obliged  to  under- 
go a  subsequent  examination. 

9.  All  communication  between  pupils  during  the  examina- 
tion is  strictly  forbidden. 

10.  The  examination  will  close  punctually  at  the  expiration  of 
four  hours  from  its  commencement,  but  any  who  choose  to  do 
80,  can  hand  in  their  papers  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

11.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  the  above  rules  will  seriously 
vitiate  or  totally  annul  the  examination  of  the  person  so  offend- 
ing. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  the  following  numbers : — 

Nine  billion  nine  hundred  live  thousand  and  nineteen. 

Twenty  million  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight. 

Seven  million  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  five. 

Twenty,  and  eighty-nine  billionths. 

Ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  five,  and  twelve  thousand  and 
three  hundred  thousandths. 

Four,  and  five  thousand  and  seven  millionths. 

From  the  sum  subtract : — 

Nine  billion  twenty-eight  million  one  hundred  thirty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  ;  and  one  hundred  thirty- 
five  million  thirty-seven  thousand  and  seventh-four  billionths. 

Multiply  the  remainder  by : — 

Nineteen  ten  thousandths. 

Divide  the  product  by  five  ten  thousandths. 

2.  Perform  the  following : — 

i+i  of  J-i-6i-f?|-i-H— yx|  of  J  of  2i-H|= 

3.  What  are  the  solid  contents  (feet  and  inches)  of  a  block 
f  yd.  long,  f  yd.  wide,  and  f  yd.  thick  ? 

4.  The  captain  of  a  ship  finds  by  his  chronometer,  at  12 
o'clock,  noon,  that  it  is  45  min.  past  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
at  London. 

What  is  his  longitude  ? 

5.  Reduce  J-P  gr.  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound,  apothecaries 
weight. 

6.  A  farmer  having  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  sold  33J  ot 
them,  and  then  had  128  left.     How  large  was  his  flock  at  first? 

7.  By  selling  some  goods  at  $1537.90,  a  profit  of  12f  per 
cent,  was  realized :  what  per  cent,  would  have  been  gained  or 
lost,  if  they  had  been  sold  for  $1651.65  ? 

8.  A  owes  B  $975,  with  interest  for  1  yr.  1(»  mos.  and  10 
days.  B  owes  A  $720,  with  interest  for  2  yrs.  25  days.  The 
rate  being  six  per  cent.,  what  is  the  balance  due,  and  to  whom 
is  it  due  ? 

9.  A  note  for  $1750  is  due  2  yrs.  6  m.  hence.  Its  present 
worth  is  $1,400.     What  rate  of  interest  does  it  bear  ? 


1' ».  A  wall  is  32  ft.  high,  and  a  ditch  before  it  is  24  ft.  wide : 
what  is  the  length  of  a  ladder  that  will  reach  from  the  top  of 
the  wall  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  ? 


ENGLISH  GKAMMAR 

1.  Name  and  define  the  several  Parts  of  Speech,  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  compaiison  of  adjectives  ?  Name 
and  explain  the  different  degrees  of  comparison.  Compare  shorty 
round^^fast^  siMime^  lovely ^  less^  worse. 

3.  What  are  the  Principal  Parts,  Synopsis  and  Conjugation 
of  a  Verb? 

Give  the  principal  parts  oi  fiee^jlew^jhw^  sat,  setj  lay^  {re- 
clined)^ dare^  awake^  strive^  hxirt, 

4c,  Give  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  nonns.  Write  the 
plural  oilhief  roof  negro^  chimney^  choriiSy  copy,  money, spoon- 
ful. 

5.  Give  the  number  and  gender  oi  wheat,  swine,  sheep,  bird, 
doe,  lion,  scissoj'S,  heUows,  a>shes,  molasses. 

6.  Define  a  proposition.  Write  a  simple  sentence ;  a  com- 
poimd  sentence ;  a  complex  sentence. 

Analyze  the  following : — 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  "  A  man  may  be  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps." 

7.  Parse  the  following  italicised  words :  Gliding  along  the 
horizon  a  distant  sail  attracted  us.  Behold  David  and  Jona- 
than's love.  What  will  you  do  ?  He  received  what  was  more 
valuable  than  life.  What  /  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief?  Such 
as  1  have,  give  I  thee.    He  bade  me  shut  to  the  door. 

8.  In  the  following  sentences,  make  the  proper  corrections 
and  give  the  leason  for  each. 

If  any  one  asks  where  I  am,  tell  them  I  expected  to  have 
gone  to  Boston  yesterday,  but  was  prevented  by  an  accident. 
Between  you  and  I  this  is  magnificent  butter.  Who  do  you 
think  him  to  be  ?  It  was  so  monstrous  cold  I  thought  I  should 
frieze.     Have  either  of  vou  said  it  was  me  that  done  it  ?    Wall, 
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it  aint  me  by  a  long  shot.  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than 
themselves.     You  had  better  go,  rather  than  me. 

What  are  "  slang  phrases"  ?  Give  an  example.  Should 
their  use  be  encouraged  or  discouraged?     Why  ? 

9.  Express  in  prose,  at  such  length  as  you  choose,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following  lines. 

Gentle  Spring  I — ^in  sunshine  clad, 

WeU  dost  thou  thy  power  display  ! 
For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad, 

And  thou, — thou  naakest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train. 
The  sleet  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain  ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

JO.  Write  a  short  composition  upon  the  subject — Vacation. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  and  where  are  Titicaca,  Guai-dafui,  Hindoo  Koosh, 
Montpelier,  Maranon,  Dakotah,  Okhotsk,  Papua,  Mozambique, 
Brussels  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  larger,  Texas  or  France  ?  Ireland  or  New 
York?  England  or  Missouri?  Scotland  or  Pennsylvania? 
Greece  or  Maine  ?     Italy  or  California  ? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  system  of  the  great  American 
Lakes.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  ports,  islands,  falls, 
straits,  and  rivers  which  belong  to  these  waters. 

4.  Bound  the  State  you  live  in.  Name  the  county;  the 
counties  of  the  State ;  its  Governor ;  its  capitals ;  its  form  of 
government ;  the  race  to  which  you  belong.  Why  is  the  race 
so  called  ? 

Mention  the  principal  railroads  of  the  state.  Bound  New 
Haven. 

5.  Mention  the  principal  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
states  in  which  and  the  waters  into  which  they  empty. 

6.  Name  the  states  which  firet  constituted  the  United  States. 
Name  those  since  added  ;  those  which  have  the  Ohio  river  for 
their  southern  boundary ;  those  which  lie  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Mississippi;  those  which  first  formed  the  "Southern 
Confederacy." 

7.  The  ship  '*  Flying  Cloud"  has  just  arrived  in  New  Haven. 
It  first  took  a  cargo  from  Bristol,  England,  to  Nankin,  where 
it  received  freight  for  Naples,  from  which  port  it  sailed  to  New 
Orleans,  thence  to  New  Haven.  Describe  the  voyage,  men- 
tioning the  various  waters  passed  through,  the  different  direc- 
tions sailed ;  also  the  suitable  freight  taken  at  each  port  for 
such  a  voyage. 

8.  Where  and  what  are  the  British  Isles  ?  Great  Britain  ? 
The  British  Provinces  ?  British  America  ?  The  British  Em- 
pire? 

Name  and  locate  five  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
British  Empire. 

9.  Mention  the  different  states,  countries,  important  places, 
waters  and  mountains  situated  in  part,  or  wholly,  between  the 
parallels  of  40  and  42  degrees,  north  latitude. 

10.  Say  what  you  can  of  Australia. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  follow- 
ing persons : — 

1.  Christopher  Columbus.     2.  Ponce  de  Leon. 
3.  Balboa.    4.  Verrazani.    5.     Gosnold. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  John  Smith's  management  of  affairs 
and  his  personal  experience  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia. 

3.  By  whom  and  where  were  the  early  settlements  made  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  ? 

4.  Describe  the  part  taken  by  Washington  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

5.  Describe  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  acts  of  injustice,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution. 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by   the  "Navigation  Act;" 
"  Writs  of  Assistance ;"  "  Stamp  Act ;"  and  "  Declaratory  Act." 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

10.  Describe  Arnold's  attack  on  New  London  and  Fort  Gris- 
woldK 

f 
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SPKTJJNG, 

Vociferous, 

Eugged, 

Movable, 

Sponge, 

Beceptade, 

Prattling, 

Noticeable, 

Sieve, 

Preferred, 

Sirloin, 

Perceptible, 

Knoll, 

Conceit, 

Surname, 

Betrieve, 

Chaise, 

Privilege, 

Separate, 

Conceive, 

VaUse, 

Symmetry, 

Parallel, 

Capacity, 

Rehearse, 

Feigning, 

Pecuniary, 

Nuisance, 

Lettuce, 

Maneuver, 

Supersede, 

Freight, 

Minute, 

Pursuit, 

Concede, 

Skein, 

Prejudice, 

Persuade, 

Proceed, 

Soap, 

Prairie, 

Biscuit, 

Forfeit, 

Hypocrisy, 

Harriet, 

Victuals, 

PoKce, 

Emily, 

Esther. 

Philip, 

Frances, 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

LATIN  PEEPABATORY  DEPARTMENT, 

APRIL  19th  TO  28d,  1869. 
♦•» 

Class  L— LATIN. 

1.  Translate  ^^  Mneas  urbem  condidit,  quam  iu  honorem 
conjngis  Lavinium  appellavit."     Parse  the  accusatives. 

2.  Inflect  annus,  exercitus,  foedas,  pugna,  moenia. 

8.  Write  the  Principal  Parts  of  facio,  disco,  cresco,  habes,  eo. 

4.  Translate  "  Virtutes  hominibns  decori  sunt."    Give  the 
rule  for  the  datives. 

5.  Compare  these  adjectives :  magnus,  fortis,  primus,  acer. 
Inflect  duo. 

6.  "  Hanc  rogabant,  ut  viam  in  arcem  monstraret."    Parse 
monstraret.    What  does  the  Subjunctive  Mood  express  ? 

7.  Inflect  teneo  in  the  Present  and  Perfect  Indicative,  and 
Present,  Imperfect,  and  Perfect  Subjunctive,  Active. 

8.  "  Dyonysius  tyrannus  expulsus  est."    Parse  the  nouns. 

9.  Inflect  conjux,  rex,  ci vitas,  mulier,  virgo. 

10.  "  Ad  eorum  vagitum."    Parse  eorum.    Write  its  fall 
inflection. 


Class  II.— LATIN. 

1.  How  is  the  gender  of  Latin  nouns  determined  ?    Give  the 
general  rules  for  gender. 

2.  Give  the  terminations  of  the  nouns  of  the  1st,  2d,  4th  and 
5th  Declensions. 

Decline  Dies. 

3.  Give  the  terminations  of  nouns  of  the  3d  Declension. 
Decline  Mare. 

4.  Translate  Apud  Herodotum,  patrem  historisB.      Parse 
each  word  in  the  preceding  phrase. 
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5.  Give  the  rule  for  the  Ablative  governed  by  Prepositions. 
Parse  Amnem,  in  the  phrase,  In  amnem. 

6.  Translate,  Triumphi  clarissimi.    Parse  the  adjective. 

7.  Translate,  Peritns  dux.    Parse  Peritus.    Decline  Dux. 

8.  Translate,  Circa  eandem  horam.    Parse  Eandem.    Parse 
Horam.    Decline  Idem. 

9.  Translate  Hie  vir.    Parse  Hie. 

10    Translate  Faustulus  quidam.     Decline  the  noun.  Parse 
the  pronoun. 


Class  III.— LATIN. 

1.  Define  Proper,  Common,  Collective,  Abstract  and  Materi- 
al Nouns. 

2.  Write  the  rules  for  Gender. 

8.  Write  the  Cases  and  their  English  equivalent ;  also  tell 
what  cases  are  alike, 

4.  How  many  Declensions  have  nouns,  and  how  are  they 
distinguished  from  each  other  ? 

5.  Decline  Mensa,  Servus,  Puer,  Ager  and  Templum. 

6.  Decline  Nnbes,  Avis,  Ascanius,  Sol  and  Corpus. 

7.  Decline  Fructus,  Cornu,  Dies  and  Spes. 

8.  Decline  Bonus,  Liber,  uEger,  Acer,  and  Tristis. 

9.  Translate,  and  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence,  '^  Apud 
Herodotum,  patrem  historic." 

10.  Translate,  and  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence,  "  Post 
Eomuli  mortem." 


Class  I.— AEITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  I  of  11  to  4  of  9 ;  from  this  sum  subtract  f  f  of  3  ; 
multiply  the  remainder  by  |  of  1,  and  divide  the  product  by 
1  of  I*.,.     What  is  the  quotient? 

2.  Divide  1.03  by  315.125  to  four  insignificant  figures  in  the 
quotient.    Give  the  answer  in  both  figures  and  words/ 
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3.  A  person  bought  a  yard  of  silk  and  a  yard  of  muslin  for 
$2J.  Now,  allowing  that  the  muslin  was  worth  only  f  as 
much  per  yard  as  the  silk,  how  many  dollars  was  each  worth 
per  yard  ? 

4.  Define  Ratio  and  Proportion,  and  write  4^,  7J,  6J,  and 
6f  in  proportion. 

6.  What  is  the  amount  of  $96.63  from  Jan.  1, 1855,  to  Oct. 
31,  1856,  at  8i  per  cent  ? 

6.  A  note  for  $197.64,  dated  Jan.  19, 1856,  and  payable  in 
60  days,  was  discounted  at  a  bank,  Jan.  21, 1856.  When  was 
it  due,  and  how  much  was  received  on  it  ? 

7.  The  account  books  of  Henry  Clark  and  George  Barton 
show  that 


CLABK  OWES  BARTON 

IS28.14  due  Oct.  1, 1857. 
426.96  "  Nov.  8,1857. 
604.60  "  Nov.  26, 1857. 


AND  THAT  BARTON  0WB8  CLARK 

$148.16  due  Sept.  28, 1857. 

452.19    "   Oct.    17,1857. 

83.76   "    Dec.     1,1857. 


What  is  the  equated  time  for  payment  ? 

8.  John  Williams  has  sent  me  $3,550  with  which  to  buy 
flour,  after  deducting  my  commission  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  expended.  What  will  be  my  commission,  and  how 
much  ought  I  to  expend  for  flour  ? 

9.  What  is  the  Compound  Interest  of  $500  for  2  years,  6 
months,  18  days,  at  6  per  cent.,  interest  payable  semi-annu- 
ally? 

10.  Paid  $6  per  yard  for  a  piece  of  lace ;  how  shall  I  mark 
the  same  to  enable  me  to  fall  10  per  cent,  from  the  marked 
price  and  yet  gain  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ? 


Class  H.— ARITMETIC. 

1.  State  the  diflference  between  a  Multiple  and  a  Divisor. 
Give  the  Table  of  Square  Measure. 

2.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  build  a  rod  of  wall  at  |^  of  a 
dollar  per  ft  ? 

8.  How  many  bottles,  each  containing  1  quart,  1^  pints,  can 
be  filled  from  9  hhds.  ? 
4.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room,  30  ft.  long,  and  7i 
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ft.  wide ;  the  carpet  being  f  of  a  jd.  in  width  and  costing  $^ 
per  yd.  ? 

6.  How  many  times  will  a  wheel  9  ft.  and  6  in.  in  dream- 
ference,  turn  around  in  running  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  a 
distance  of  44  m.  4  fur.  ? 

6.  If  4  of  a  hhd.  of  oil  is  worth  $45,  what  is  the  value  of 
the  remainder  f 

7.  Add  }  of  11  to  f  of  9, — from  their  sum  subtract  |f  of  3, — 
multiply  tjie  remainder  by  f  of  1, — divide  the  product  by  }  of 
^.    What  is  the  quotient  i 

8.  At  .0001  of  a  cent  each,  how  many  tacks  can  be  bought 
for  $200? 

9.  Multiply  two  thousandths  by  two  ten  thousandths  ? 

10.  Divide  63.7  acres  of  land  into  house  lots,  each  contain- 
ing .375  of  an  acre. 


Class  IH.— AEITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  Reduction  ?    Give  the  rule  for  Bednction  As- 
cending. 

2.  Write  the  Table  for  Long  Measure. 

Eeduce  376487  seconds  to  higher  denominations. 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  Common  Divisor  ? 

Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  2520  and  6237. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  35,  50,  75,  90. 

*'      '^      "  "  ''         "  16, 25, 49, 51. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  a  fraction  ?    How  is  the  value  al- 
tered by  any  change  in  the  numerator  or  denominator. 

6.  Write  the  rule  for  reducing  a  fraction  to  its  lowest 
terms.    Beduce  the  following  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms : 

iWr,  Hi.  iVir,  m- 

7.  Reduce  |  of  4  of  VV  ^^  }  ^  ^  simple  fraction.    Multiply  2f 
by  If 

8.  Give  the  rule  for  dividing;  a  fraction  by  a  fraction.  Divide 
I  of  I  of, 'by  I  off. 

9.  Give  the  rule  for  reducing  a  complex  fraction  to  a  simple 

one.    Reduce  -t  to  a  simple  fraction. 
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10.  How  many  pounds,  onnces,  etc.,  of  medicine  will  an 
apothecary  use  in  preparing  974  prescriptions  of  15  grains 
each! 


Class  L— HISTORY. 

1.  What  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Cabots  ? 
2..  Who  composed  the  London  Company  ?    What  settlement 
was  made  nnder  their  auspices  ? 
8.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pequod  War. 
6.  What  occasioned  the  French  and  Indian  War  ? 

6.  What  were  the  events  of  1767  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  fhe  treaty  of  peace  ending  the  French 
and  Indian  War. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  attempt  to 
enforce  it. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  Clinton's  secret  expedition. 

10.  What  effect  did  the  tidings  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
have  in  England  ?  . 


Classes  H.  and  HI.— GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  rivers  of  New  England. 

2.  Name  the  mountains  of  South  America,  other  than  the 
Andes,  and  give  their  situation. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  peaks  of  the  Grampian  Hills  ? 

4.  Locate  the  following  bodies  of  water:  Barnes'  Sound, 
Gul&  of  Aden,  Martftban,  Zuyder  Zee,  Saginaw. 

5.  Name  the  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  Describe  the  Saginaw  and  Saguenay  rivers. 

7.  Name  the  lakes  of  Maine. 

8.  Locate  the  following  capes :  Passaro,  Clear,  Eeweena  Pt., 
Chatham,  The  Naze,  Cambodia,  May,  Prince  of  Wales,  Brew- 
ster, and  Montauk  Pt. 

9.  Name  the  Middle  States  and  give  their  Capitals. 

10.  Name  and  locate  the  mountains  of  Afirica. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

APRIL  19th  TO  2dd,  1869. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
Write  a  Declarative,  an  Imperative,  an  Explanatory,  and  an 
Interrogative  sentence. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  viz. : 

(a)  Both  this  dress  and  the  other  is  finished,  but  neither  of 
them  fit  well. 

(J)  He  can  neither  learn  easy  or  speak  grammatical. 

In  sentence  {a)  parse  the  word  neither,  and  in  sentence  (J) 
the  words  neither  and  speak. 

3.  Write  three  sentences  containing  respectively  a  transitive, 
an  intransitive,  and  a  neuter  verb. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  1860. 

6.  State  what  property  of  a  good  style  is  violated  and  make 
the  needful  corrections  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  viz : 

Howe  discovered  the  Sewing  Machine. 

He  not  only  studies  Arithmetic,  but  also  Geography. 

It  is  a  subject  that  I  have  given  no  attention  to. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containg  the  word  Daty,  personified. 

7.  Parse  the  italizized  words  in  the  following  extract : 

We  take  no  note  of  time 
BfU  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue. 
Is  wise  in  man.    Ab  if  an  angel  spake, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound. 

8.  Write  one  simple,  one  compound,  and  one  complex  sen- 
tence. 

9.  Write  an  analysis  for  a  description  of  Natural  Scenery. 

10.  Write  a  description  according  to  the  analysis  ah^ady 
drawn. 
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ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE. 

1.  Name  three  Historical  Anglo-Saxon  Poems.  Narrate  the 
circumstances  under  which  Caedmon  first  wrote. 

What  modem  verses  are  of  similar  origin  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  Mention 
instances  in  which  subsequent  writers  have  borrowed  from  them. 

3.  Two  French  dialects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Names  by 
which  the  poets  of  each  were  known.  DistinguisKbetween  the 
Fabliaux  and  the  Chivalrous  Romances. 

4.  Names  of  Chaucer's  Translations ;  of  his  minor  original 
pieces.  Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Catalogue  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

5.  What  is  the  earliest  book  of  English  prose  ?  When  and 
by  whom  was  printing  introduced  into  England  ?  By  whom 
was  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  made  ?    Its  date  ? 

6.  Name  and  date  of  our  earliest  comedy  ;  of  our  earliest 
tragedy  ? 

Source  whence  Shakspeare  obtained  the  plot  of  the  following 
plays:  Merchant  of  Venice;  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  ;  Macbeth  ;  Hamlet. 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  Milton's  life.  Mention  five  of  his 
principal  writings. 

8.  Locate  the  following : 

"  The  quaUtj  of  mercy  \b  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

Upon  the  place  beneath." 

"  gives  to  ury  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.^' 

"  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er  fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break.' 

'*  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  i" 

"  Thus  consdenoe  does  make  cowards  of  us  alL** 

"  Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

"  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  jovlH  forget  them  alL** 


9.     Give  Pope's  lines  npon  Addison. 
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10.    Origin  of  the  expression  '*  Strawberry  Preachers.'' 
If  ame  the  authors  of  the  following : 

The  first  English  Sonnets ;  Utopia ;  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates ; 
Arcadia ;  Basselas ;  Tale  of  a  Tub. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Causes  iiehich  led  to  the  Beformation.  Date  and  place  of 
birth  of  its  leader.  Who  was  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  time  ? 
Names  of  eminent  Beformers  in  Switzerland,  England,  and 
Scotland. 

2.  Qive  the  line  of  English  Sovereigns  from  Henry  VH.  to 
the  present  time,  mentioning  the  royal  house  of  each. 

8.  Assign  the  following  events  to  their  proper  country  and 
reign :  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition ;  Passage  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ;  Execution  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Yan  Hoom ; 
Battle  of  CuUoden.  What  was  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  t 
The  Berlin  Decree? 

4.  Mention  five  European  Sovereigns  who  died  by  violence. 
Place  and  manner  of  their  death. 

5.  How  were  these  individuals  connected  with  European 
History }  Sully,  Mazarin,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Andrew  Hofer  ? 

6.  What  Coalitions  were  formed  against  France  in  the  time 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?  Mention  one  important  battle  of 
each  campaign. 

7.  When  was  Hanover  separated  from  England,  and  why  ? 
When  were  the  Bourbons  established  upon  the  Spanish  throne  ? 
How  has  their  succession  been  interrupted  ? 

8.  In  what  European  Wars  were  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies involved?  Their  respective  names  on  both  continents. 
"  Peace  "  by  which  each  was  terminated. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  and 
early  history  of  New  Haven. 

10.  In  what  wars  have  the  United  States  been  engaged  since 
the  Bevolution  J  The  causes  and  length  of  each.  Name  two 
important  battles  in  each  and  the  commanding  generals. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  change  of  seasons. 

2.  The  stratified  rocks. 
8.    The  Eecent  Period. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  nature  of  a  coast  and  of  the  relative 
amount  of  coast  line  as  physical  features  of  a  continent.  The 
relative  rank  of  the  different  grand  divisions  in  this  respect. 

5.  Coral  islands  and  formations. 

6.'  The  Pacific  Mountain  system  of  North  America. 

7.  The  utility  of  mountains. 

8.  The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco. 

9.  The  geographical  distribution  of  volcanoes. 

10.  Petroleum  Springs. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  The  different  kinds  of  moleculai*  attraction.  In  what 
respects  do  they  resemble  each  other  and  in  what  do  they  dif- 
fer! 

2.  Consider  the  method  and  the  advantage  of  transmitting 
power  by  a  system  of  wheels. 

8.    The  theory  and  elements  of  circular  motion. 

4.  Currents  of  water  in  pipes  and  rivers. 

5.  Important  conditions  for  a  good  audience  room. 

6.  Relation  of  the  boiling  point  to  superficial  pressure. 

7.  Principles  of  warming  and  ventilation. 

8.  What  must  be  the  horse  power  of  a  locomotive  en- 
gine which  moves  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  the  weight 
of  the  train  being  25  tons,  and  the  resistance  from  friction  at 
the  rate  of  8  lbs.  for  every  ton! 

9.  How  great  a  pressure  is  produced  by  a  power  of  1  pound 
with  one  of  Hunter's  screws,  worked  by  a  lever  which  describes 
a  circle  of  75  inches ;  the  threads  of  the  larger  screw  being  half 
an  inch  apart  and  those  of  the  smaller  one-third  of  an  inch,  33^ 
per  cent,  of  the  pressure  being  deducted  for  friction  ? 

10.  A  stream  flows  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
with  the  velocity  of  6  feet  in  a  second.    The  hole  has  an 
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area  of  5  square  inches,  and  the  vessel  is  emptied  in  15  seconds. 
How  much  water  does  the  vessel  hold  ? 


FRENCH,  CLASS  I. 

1.  When  the  regimen  of  the  verb,  either  direct  or  indirect,  is 
a  pronoun,  what  is  its  position,  and  if  there  are  two  such  regi- 
mens, what  is  their  relative  position  f  Give  examples.  When 
two  regimens,  a  direct  and  indirect,  follow  the  verb,  what  is 
their  relative  position.    Examples. 

2.  Rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle.  Translate 
the  following  phrases  and  give  the  reason  for  the  agreement  or 
non-agreement  of  the  participle.  Are  those  the  ladies  whom 
you  have  seen  ?  They  are  the  ladies  to  whom  we  have  spoken  ? 
Have  you  read  the  letters  which  I  brought  to  you  ?  I  have 
read  them  ;  they  are  well  written. 

3.  What  is  a  reflective  verb  ?  Give  an  example  containing 
a  reflective  verb  answering  to  the  English  passive ;  one  in  which 
the  reflective  pronoun  expresses  possession.  Write  the  past 
indefinite  tense  of  the  reflective  verb  s'ennuyer,  negative  form. 

4.  Rule  for  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  and  excep- 
tions. 

5.  Explain  the  use  of  the  past  definite  tense ;  the  imper- 
perfect. 

Translate  into  French — 

At  what  hour  did  your  sister  rise  yesterday.  I  do  not 
know,  she  rose  this  morning  at  six.  When  we  lived  in  the 
country  we  used  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

6.  How  form  the  subjunctive  present  t 
Write  an  example  in  each  conjugation. 

7.  Translate  the  following  plu*ases,  giving  the  rule  for  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive.  Je  regrette  qu'il  soit  oblig6  de  travailler 
au  dessus  de  ses  forces.  Je  vousprfete  lemeilleurchapeauque 
j'aie,  k  condition  que  vous  me  le  rendiezdemain. 

8.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  use  of  ne  in  the  sentence.  Nous 
craignons  fortement  que  la  pluie  ne  nous  emp^che  de  remplir 
nos  engagements. 
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9.  When  is  the  pronoun  ce  to  be  used  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  6tre? 

Give  examples. 

10.  Write  the  verb  savoir. 


FRENCH,  CLASS  II. 

1.  Write  the  four  forms  of  inflection  of  the  partitive  article. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  number  of  nouns. 

3.  Write  the  feminine  plural  of  these  adjectives ;  fou,  franc, 
nul,  bon,  heureux,  frais,  doux,  blanc,  vieux,  public. 

4.  How  are  comparisons  of  quality  expressed  ?  Of  quan- 
tity? 

Examples  of  each. 

5.  Name  the  indefinite  pronouns  and  inflect  Tun  et  I'autre. 

6.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  French  verb.  Give  the 
principal  parts  of  donner,  faire,  savoir,  boire,  prendre,  aller, 
ouvrir,  mourir,  lire,  dormir. 

7.  Rule  for  forming  the  present  subjunctive ;  exceptions. 
Inflect  the  present  subjunctive  of  finir,  avoir,  moimr,  tenir 
recevoir  negative. 

8.  How  are  interrogative  sentences  formed  ? 

Translate — Do  the  children  receive  a  letter  from  their  motlier  ? 
Has  your  brother  sent  his  friends  a  present  ?  What  were  your 
friends  reading  when  you  saw  them  f 

9.  Rules  for  the  place  of  the  adjective. 

Translate — The  lame  soldier  and  his  blind  son  are  very  poor. 
The  professor  has  good  books  and  my  father  has  interesting 
books.  He  has  bought  the  dearest  cloth.  He  has  finished  a 
painful  task.    A  truly  polite  child  is  polite  to  his  inferiors. 

10.  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  rule  for 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  article.  Un  ami  ne  pent  etre  bien 
connu  dans  la  prosp6rit6  ni  se  cacher  dans  I'adversit^. 

Ce  ruban  co&te  cinq  francs  le  m6tre. 

On  dit  que  je  suis  fils  d'Achille. 

Je  pars  pour  le  Portugal  la  semaine  prochaine. 

Le  blanc  et  le  noir  sont  deux  couleurs  oppos^es. 
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GERMAN. 

1.  What  classes  of  nouDB  are  included  under  each  declen- 
sion ?  Illustrate  each  declension  by  the  inflection  of  some  reg- 
ular noun. 

2.  Write  the  declension  of  der  Nachbar,  der  See,  der  Wald, 
die  Frau,  das  Auge,  das  Jahr,  das  Schaf,  das  Begiment.  As- 
sign each  to  its  proper  declension  and  note  any  irregularities. 

8.  Give  the  gender  of  the  following  nouns  with  reasons  for 
the  distinction.  Montag,  Diamant,  Begen,  Teppich,  Sonne, 
Freiheit,  Schlacht,  Eisen,  Trinken,  Gemalde.i 

4.    Translate  into  German — 

I  come  from  England  and  I  go  to  France.  We  stay  at  home 
on  account  of  the  rain.  Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  the 
son  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France.  These  dresses  are  for  both 
my  sisters. 

6.  Synopsis  of  Haben,  subjunctive  3d  singular.  Imperative 
ofSein.  2d  Conditional  of  Werden.  2d  Future  Subjunctive 
of  Loben.    Present  Indicative  of  Mogen. 

6.  Translate— 

Die  Mutter  sah  nach  den  Kleinen  und  brachte  ihnen  ihr 
Yesperbrod.  Es  ist  heiss  I  sagte  der  Bursche,  und  das  kleine 
M&dchen  langte  begierig  nach  den  rothen  Kirschen.  Seid  nur 
vorsichtig,  Bander,  sprach  die  Mutter,  lauft  nicht  zu  weit  vom 
Hause,  oder  in  den  Wald  hinein,  ich  und  der  Yater  gehn  aufa 
Feld  hinaus.  Der  junge  Andres  antwortete :  o  sei  ohneSorge, 
denn  vor  dem  Walde  furchten  wir  uns,  wir  bleiben  hier  beim 
Hause  sitzen,  wo  Menschen  in  der  N&he  sind. 

7.  Illustrate  each  declension  of  adjectives  by  the  full  inflec- 
tion of  klein  in  all  genders. 

8.  Correct  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and  give  rea- 
sons. Mein  Schwester  war  unrecht  und  sie  hat  nun  sehr  un 
gltlcklich. 

Der  Haus  steht  auf  eine  hohes  Berg. 
Kennen  Sie  dass  die  Yater  des  Herr  Schmidts  hat  gewesen 
kiunk? 
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Die  jenigen  wer  sprechen  nicbt  das  Wahrheit  yerdient  keinen 

Vertrauen. 
Wenn  das  Lehrer  woUen  nicht  kommen  er  kounen  nicht 

sehen  alle  die  Knaben. 

9.  Translate  into  German — 

The  bntcher  has  been  obliged  to  sell  the  meat. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain. 

A  false  man  is  feared  bj  everybody. 

Which  of  these  three  sticks  is  the  longest  ? 

He  remembers  me. 

Here  is  the  glass  out  of  which  the  King  has  drank. 

10.  Beading  for  pronunciation. 


LATIN  READER— Class  I. 

1.  Translate — 

Tarquinio  expulso,  consules  coepere  pro  uno  rege  duo  creari, 
ut,  si  unus  mains  esset,  alter  eum  coerceret.  Annuum  iis  impe- 
rium  tributum  est,  ne  per  diuturnitatem  potestatis  insolenti* 
ores  redderentur.  Fuerunt  igitur  anno  primo,  expulsis  regibus, 
consules  Lucius  Junius  Bratus,  acerrimuslibertatis  vindex,  et 
Tarquinius  OoUatinus. 

2.  Compare  malvs^  insolerUioreSj  pri/mo^  and  acerrimms^  and 
state  which  are  irregular  in  comparison.  Syntax  of  Tar- 
quinio and  regibus.  What  is  the  ablative  absolute  used  to  de- 
note? What  does  it  denote  here,  and  how  may  it  be  trans-' 
lated  ? 

3.  Parse  coepere^  duo^  and  wmw.  Give  the  reason  of  each 
subjunctive.  Give  the  nine  adjectives  which  have  their  geni- 
tive in  ius. 

4.  Translate — 

Inde  Hispanias  petiit,  ibique  Pompeii  legiones  superavit ; 
turn  in  Gr»cia  adversum  Pompeium  ipsum  dimicavit.  Primo 
proelio  victus  est  et  fugatus ;  evasit  tamen,  quia,  nocte  inter- 
veniente.  Pompeius  sequi  noluit ;  dixitque  Caesar,  nee  Pom- 
peium scire  vincere,  et  illo  tantum  die  se  potuisse  superari. 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs.    Inflect  the 
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present  tense  of  noluit.    Syntax  of  the  infinitives  sequi^  acire^ 
vinoere,  potuissej  and  superari, 

6.  Translate— 

Philippus,  qnum  magnam  gloriam  apnd  omnes  nationes 
adeptns  esset,  Olynthios  aggreditor.  Hanc  urbem  antiqnam 
et  nobilem  exseindit,  et  prsda  ingenti  frnitur.  Inde  anraria 
in  Thessalia,  argenti  metalla  in  Thracia  occupat.  His  ita  ges- 
tis,  forte  evenit,  ut  eum  fratres  duo,  reges  Thracifle*  discepta- 
tionura  suarem  judieem  eligerent.  Sed  Philippus  ad  judicium, 
velut  ad  bellum,  instructo  exercitu  supervenit,  et  regno  utrum- 
que  spoliavit. 

7.  Parse  adeptus  esset,  giving  the  reason  of  the  subjunctive. 
Syntax  of  praBda.  Give  the  gender  and  declension  of  the 
first  ten  nouns.  In  what  direction  from  Macedonia  are  Thes- 
saly  and  Thrace  ?    Parse  jvdicem^  exercitu^  regno, 

8.  jEgyptii,  olim  Persarum  opibus  infensi,  Alexandrum 
laeti  receperunt.  A  Memphi  rex  in  interiora  penetrat ;  com- 
positisque  rebus  ita,  ut  nihil  ex  patrio  JE^ytiorum  more  muta- 
ret,  ad  ire  Jo  vis  Ammonis  oraculum  statuit.  Quatriduo  per 
vastas  solitudines  absumpto,  tandem  ad  sedem  consecratam  deo 
ventum  est,  undique  ambientibus  ramis  contectam.  Begem 
propius  adeuntem  maximusnatu  e  sacerdotibus  filium  appellat, 
hocnomen  illiparentem  Jovem  reddere  affirm  ans. 

9.  How  is  IsBti  here  used  ?  Where  was  Memphis  ?  What 
direction  from  that  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ?  Parse 
n^A^Z,  more^  rmita/ret^  ventum,  est^  natu. 

Write  the  synopsis  of  recipio. 


LATIN  READER,  CLASS  II. 

1.  Translate — Socrates  parens  philosophi©  dicitur. 
Studia  adolescentiara  alunt  senectntem  oblectant. 
Qusedam  bestiolse  unum  diem  vivunt. 

Se  dens  obtulit  omnia  Mercurio  similis  vocemqne  calorem- 
uqe. 
Oonservate,  judices,  hunc  hominem. 

2.  Inflect,  deus,  bestiola,  vocem,  tempus,  diem. 
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8.  In  each  dedension  give  case  endings  for  gender.  Third 
declension,  exceptions  in  o;in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

4.  Give  nominative  endings  of  adjectives.  Inflect  .omnis ; 
totns ;  compare  similis,  snpems,  minor,  gratior. 

5.  Different  classes  of  pronouns.    Example  of  each. 
Inflect  Ego,  Hie  Qui. 

6.  Give  endings  of  the  Future  Indicative  Active,  Iinper- 
fect  Subjunctive  Passive,  Pres.  Infinitive  Passive,  in  the  four 
conjugations. 

7.  What  are  derived  from  the  Present  System  ?  the  Perfect  ? 
the  Supine  System  ? 

8.  Where  are  the  principal  parta  found  t  Principal  parts  of 
pingo,  habeo,  disco,  convenio,  regno  ? 

9.  Give  a  synopsis  in  the  third  person  sing,  of  pingo.  Give 
all  of  the  imperative,  infinitives,  and  partciples. 

10.  Enle  for  Appositives;  Genitive  with  nouns;  Dative 
after  verbs;  Accusative  with  prepositions;  Vocative,  Abla- 
tive of  cause,  &c. 


LATIN  READEE  AND  VIRGIL.    (300  lines). 

1.  Translate — 

Tarquinio  expulso,  consules  coepere  pro  uno  rege  duo  creari 
ut,  si  unus  mains  esset,  alter  eum  coerceret.  Annum  iis  impe- 
rium  tributum  est,  ne  per  diuturnitatem  potestatis  insolenti 
ores  redderentur.  Fuerunt  igitur  anno  prime,  expulsis  regihus, 
consules  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  acerimus  libertatis  vindex,  et 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus. 

2.  Compare  malua^  inaolerUioreSy  pri/mo^  acerrimvs^  and 
state  which  are  irregular  in  comparison.  Syntax  of  Tarquinio 
and  reffibus.  What  is  the  ablative  absolute  used  to  denote  ? 
What  does  it  denote  here  and  how  may  it  be  translated? 
Parse  ccepere  and  dtto.  Give  the  reason  for  each  subjunctive. 
Give  the  nine  adjectives  which  have  their  genitive  in  ins. 

3.  Translate— 

Deinde  Hispanias  petiit,  ibique  Pompeii  legiones  superavit ; 
tum  in  Grsecia  adversum  Pompeium  ipsum  dimicavit.    Primo 
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proBlio  viotus  est  et  fugatus ;  evasit  tamen,  quia,  nocte  inter- 
venieute,  Pompeius  sequi  nolnit  dixitqne  Caesar,  nee  Pom- 
peium  ^ire  vincere,  et  illo  tantum  die  se  potuisae  soperari. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  all  the  verbs.  Inflect  the 
present  tense  of  nolnit.  Syntax  of  the  infinitives  aequij  scirej 
vincere^  potuiase  and  svperari. 

5.  Translate — 

Vix  e  oonspectu  SiculAe  tellnris  in  alttun 
Vela  dabant  l^eti,  et  Bpumas  saUs  ere  raebant, 
Cum  Juno,  »temam  servans  sab  peotore  Talnas, 
Ha9c  secom :  Mene  inoepto  deslstere  victam. 
Nee  posse  Italia  Teucrorom  avertere  regem  ? 
Quippe  vetor  fatis.    Pallasne  ezarere  dassem 
Arglyam  atque  ipsos  potoit  sabmergere  ponto, 
UniuB  ob  noxam  et  fniias  i^ads  Oilei  ? 

7.  Gender  and  declension  of  teUus  and  actlis.  Parse  laet9,j 
c&re.  What  fignre  of  rhetoric  is  employed  in  the  nse  of  the 
word  aere  ?  Parse  vulnus,  and  explain  to  what  it  refers.  Syn- 
tax of  dedatere.  Who  was  PaUasf  Principal  parts  of 
exurere. 

8.  Scan  and  prove  the  last  two  lines. 

9.  Hue  septem  .£neaB  ooUectiB  nayibus  omni 
Ex  nomeio  subit ;  ac  magno  toUaris  amoie 
Egressi  optata  potiuntor  Troee  arena 

Et  sale  tabentis  artus  in  litore  ponunt. 
E  primom  seilici  scintillam  exendit  Aehates 
Snocepitqae  ignem  foliis  atque  aiida  circum 
Nutrimenta  dedit  rapuitque  in  fomite  flanuna. 
Turn  Cererem  corruptam  undis  Cerealiaque  anna 
Expediunt  fessi  lezxun,  frugesque  receptas 
Et  torrere  parant  flammiw  et  finmgeie  saxo. 

Parse  navibns.  How  many  are  included  in  omni  numero  t 
Parse  amore,  arena.  What  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  pri- 
mum  and  primus  ?    Explain  the  nse  of  the  word  Cererem. 

10.  Give  the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  final  vowels. 


VIRGIL.— Class  I. 

1.  Give  a  summary  of  the  First  Book  of  the  -^neid, 

2.  Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following  expressions :  Judi- 
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citun  Paridis :  rapti  Ganymedis  honores :  facti  de  nomine  Byr- 
sam:  Atridas,  Priammnque,  et  Bsevxun  ambobus  Achillen; 
qnem  tnm  vates  Cassandra  moveret  ? 

3.  Translate, 

Imperimn  Dido  Tyria  regit  urbe  piofecta, 
Gtennaniim  fogiens.    Longa  est  injuria,  longae 
Ambages ;  sed  snmxna  sequar  fiuBtigia  renim, 
Bmo  ooi^iiz  Sychaeus  eiat,  ditiseiiniifi'a^ 
Phoenicom,  et  magno  miaerM  dilectoa  amore. 

Give  Syntax  of  italicised  words.  Who  is  meant  by  Genna- 
nnm  ?    Derive  Ambages ;  fastigia. 

4.  Explain  the  following : — 

Maia  genitum ;  Phoebi  soror ;  Satnmia ;  Tydides ;  ^acides ; 
Parcas;  Tyrios  bilingnes;  Cytherea;  telaTyphoia:  geminos- 
que  Triones. 

5.  What  customs  are  referred  to  by  discnmbitur  ostro,  Book 
I,  line  700 ;  vina  coronant,  line  724 ;  implevitque  mero  pate- 
ram,  line  729  ;  salsae  frages,  Book  II,  line  133  ;  vittasque  re- 
solvit  sacrati  capitis,  Book  HI,  line  370  ? 

6.  Give  derivation  of  ilicet,  ovantes,  duplex,  aligerum,  Tro- 
]ugena,  infandum. 

Synonyms  of  mare,  with  distinctions  of  meaning.  Distin- 
guish between  anna  and  tela. 

7.  Translate, 

O  miseri  1  quae  tanta  iruama,  cives  f 
GrediUs  ayectoe  hoetes  ?  ant  ulla  patatiB 
Dona  earere  doUs  Danamn  ?    Sic  notos  Ulixes  ? 
«    «    «    «    « 

Equo  ne  credite,  Tencri, 
Quidqfdd  id  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentee. 

«    «    •    •    • 

Poljdomm  obtnmcat,  et  avro 
Vi  potitor,  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  oogiB, 
Aorisacri  fames? 

Syntax  of  italicised  words.  Which  of  the  above  lines  have  be- 
come proverbial  ? 

8.  Syntax  of  litandum,  Book  II,  line  118 ;  parto,  line  578 ; 
servitum,  line  786. 

What  figure  of  Syntax  in  line  54,  Book  II ) 
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Syntax  of  Sepulto,  ^Book  m,  line  41 ;  Velare,  line  405 ; 
loca,  line  414. 

Synonymns  of  dicere,  litus.    Compare  imus. 

9.  Translate, 

qui  deinde,  Becatos 
Ledfeam  Hermionem,  LacedsemonioBqne  hjmenssoB, 
Me  fiunnlo  &malamque  Heleno  transmisit  habendam. 
Ast  illmn,  erepte  magno  inflammatns  amore 
Conjogis,  et  Bcelemm  Furiis  agitatuB,  Orestes 
Excipit  incaatum,  jiatriasqae  obtnincat  ad  aras. 
Morte  Neoptolemi  regnorum  reddita  cessit 
Pan  Heleno. 

Who  was  Hermione?  Why  called  Ledjeam?  Who  was 
Orestee  ?  Explain  sceleram  Furiis  agitatus.  Who  was  Neop- 
tolemus  ?  By  what  other  name  known  ?  What  retribution  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  ? 

10.  Scan  lines  210,  211,  Book  III,  and  apply  the  rules. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  a  Ooefficient,  Exponent,  Besidual,  Identical  Equa- 
tion, Term,  Member,  Homogeneous  Quantity,  Multiplication. 
Show  why  we  add  exponents ;  why  —  multiplied  by  —  gives  +. 

6aj+18       45        11— Sa?       ,         ,^       13-^ 

2.  Given -j3 -^ 3J3—  =6a:-48--^^- 

21— 2aj 


-,  to  find  the  value  of  a?. 


18 

8.  a*=What?  Give  explanation.  a-"= What?  Showthesigni- 

fication  of  negative  exponents  ?    Keduce   ^0^  fe-V*  *^         ^^""^ 
.  of  an  integral  quantity. 

4.  Define  Elimination ;  mention  the  principal  methods,  and 
write  the  rules  for  the  same. 

(fx+y+a*2=      Sac  >  to  find  x. 

acx+2y+acz=a^+2ac-i€^  ) 
How  many  independent  equations  must  an  example  contain  ? 

6.  A  number  is  expressed  by  three  figures,  and  the  sum  of 
these  figures  is  6 ;   the  figure  in  the  place  of  units  is  three 
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times  that  in  the  place  of  hundreds,  and  when  198  is  added  to 
this  number,  the  sum  obtained  is  expressed  by  the  figures  of 
this  number  reversed.     What  is  the  number  ? 

7.  What  is  the  fifth  power  of  &a — 2c  ? 

8.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  x*—Ux*+  60aj*— 160aj"+240aj"— 
192aj+64,  and  the  square  root  of  the  result. 

9.  Multiply    \/±^J*\/^'      Given    aj+2=V4:+i»V6i+^. 

b  X 

to  find  X. 

10.  Given    /- '*"^j'+  /-+y)=30,  to  find  y. 


GEOMETEY. 

1.  Define  a  point,  a  plane,  a  scalene  triangle,  a  rhombus, 
a  trapezoid. 

2.  Through  the  middle  point  of  a  straight  line  draw  a  per- 
pendicular ;  derive  and  demonstrate  a  proposition. 

3.  Derive  a  rule  for  finding  the  sum  of  all  the  interior  an- 
gles of  a  triangle. 

4.  There  are  two  sets  of  proportional  quantities.  Show 
what  relation  exists  between  the  products  of  corresponding 
terms. 

5.  Show  how  an  inscribed  angle  may  be  measured. 

6.  Let  a  straight  line  bisect  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle 
dividing  the  base  into  two  segments.  Form  and  prove  a  pro- 
portion of  which  the  segments  shall  be  two  of  the  terms. 

7.  Upon  a  given  straight  line,  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle 
which  shall  contain  a  given  angle. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  the  rectangle  which  may  be  formed 
when  the  angle  of  a  triangle  is  bisected  by  a  line  which  cuts 
the  base. 

9.  Investigate  the  ratio  of  the  circumferences  of  circles  to 
each  other ;  also  their  areas.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  unity  (Book  VI,  Prop.  XIII,  Cor.  4). 

10.  Cut  two  straight  b'nes  by  parallel  planes.  Derive  and 
demonstrate  a  proposition. 
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TEIGONOMETEY. 

1.  Define  Trigonometry;  Logarithmfl.  Explain  Brigg's  Sys- 
tem. Rules  that  govern  the  use  of  Logarithms.  Explain  the 
Arithmetical  Complement. 

2.  Prove  that  sine  33* =i  R. 

8.  Given  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  one  of  them,  to 
find  the  third  side  and  remaining  angle.  What  ambiguity 
may  arise  t 

4.  When  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given  show  how 
the  angles  may  be  found. 

5.  Demonstrate  how  the  angles  may  be  found  from  the  for- 
mula. 

6.  Give  values  of  sines,  cosines,  &c.,  in  the  difierent  quad- 
rants of  circles. 

7.  Expressions  for  the  sines  and  cosine  of  the  sum  and  differ- 
ence of  two  arcs. 

8.  Prove  that  the  mrni  of  the  dnea  of  two  arcs  is  to  their 
difference,  as  the  tangent  of  half  their  sum  is  to  the  tangent  of 
half  their  difference. 

1 — tang:.  J. 

9.  Prove  that  tang.(45^-ft=^^^^  ^ 

10.  Show  how  a  table  of  natural  sines,  cosines,  tang,  and 
cotang.  is  formed. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

1.  Write  Promissory  Notes,  payable  to  bearer,  on  time; 
payable  to  bearer,  on  demand  ;  payable  to  order,  on  time ;  and 
payable  to  order,  on  demand. 

2.  Write  an  order^  a  draft,  and  a  set  of  exchange. 

3.  Write  a  receipt  for  money  paid  on  account,  in  full  of  ac- 
counts, and  to  be  endorsed  upon  a  note. 

4.  For  what  are  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  Ac- 
counts debited  and  credited  ? 
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5.  Write  the  Rules  for  Joomalizing. 

6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  Write  the  Day  Book,  Journal,  Ledger,  and 
Trial  Balance  for  the  following  transactions : 

CiNOiNNATi,  August  1,  1867. 
Inventory  of  the  joint  eflfects  of  Henry  Skilfdl  and  O,  P. 
Luckless,  Luckless  to  do  the  business  and  share  two-thirds  of 
gains  or  losses.    Firm  to  be  styled  SkilAil  &  Luckless. 

SkUfviPs  Effects. 
Gash  in  Oommercial  Bank,  $2,000.00 

Merchandise,  per  sales  book,  4,000.00        $6,000.00 

LucJdeM^  Effects. 
Cash,  1,000.00 

Gash  in  Commercial  Bank,  2,000.00 

J.  C.  Pierpont  owes  him  on  account, 
which  he  guarantees,  3,000.00  6,000.00 

8 

Shipped  by  steamer  Little  Bend,  Nor- 
ton, and  consigned  to  Fellows  Co., 
to  be  sold  on  our  ace.,  an  assortment 
of  Cloths  and  Cassimeres,  per  I.  B.,  1,500.00 

9 

Bought  of  P.  Cashman  per  check  on  C. 
Bank,  FeUows  &  Go's  order,  for  their 
ace.  and  risk,  merchandise,  2,500.00 

Our  Commission  a  IJ  per  cent,  37.50  2,537.60 

10 

Accepted  Lambert's  Bill  of  Exchange 
on  O.  P.  Luckless,  10  days'  sight, 
Wood  &  Go's  favor,  8,000.00 

16 

Sold  to  J.  Backus,  merchandise,  1,200.00 

Received  Check  on  Commercial  Bank, 

which  we  have  deposited,  800.00 

Balance  on  account,  400.00 

20 

J.  C.  Pierpont  having  failed,  compound- 
ed with  me  at  6  per  cent,  on  $3,000, 
which  I  guaranteed. 
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Bec'd  a  draft  on  Peter  Mix  at  15  days,      150.00 

Lost  balance,  2,850.00  3,000.00 

23 

Paid  T.  Lambert's  Bill  of  Exchange  on 

O.  P.  Luckless,  acpt.  10th,  Cash,  700.00 

Check  on  Commercial  Bank,  2,300.00  3,000.00 

24 

Sold  to  William  Wyrt  &  Co.,  on  ace. 
merchandise,  500.00 

26 

Bought  of  Peter  Truefit,  merchandise,       500.00 
Paid  him  Draft  on  W.  Wyrt  &  Co.,  at 

sight,  500.00 

28 

Sold  to  J.  Banderbilt,  merchandise,  for 
Cash,  361.00 
29 

Beceived  on  account  sales,  from  Fel- 
lows &  Co.,  of  Cloths  and  Cassi- 
meres  shipped  to  them  on  8th  inst., 
being  damaged  before  sale ;  net  pro- 


ceeds. 

750.00 

Loss  on  shipment, 

750.00 

1,500.00 

30 

• 

Sold  to  J.  C.  Smith  our  draft  on  Fel- 

lows &  Co.  at  f  per  cent,  discount. 

3,287.50 

Received  in  payment,  his  note,  30  days, 

1,600.00 

Cash  for  balance. 

1,775.17 

Discount, 

12.33 

31 

Paid  Store  expenses  this  month, 

175.00 

Inventory. 

Merchandise, 

1,134.00 

Cash, 

2,261.17 

Sundry  notes. 

1,650.00 

5,045.17 

T^BLE  III. 

A  Summary  of  the  Ages  of  Scholars  between  6  and  16  years,  in  all 
the  Schools,  during  the  Winter  Term,  ending  April  23rd,  1869. 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1869-70, 

Wirn  TOEIR  SALARIES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SalaHM. 
T.  W.  T.  Ciirti*.  A.M.,  Principal,  $3  000 
JamefiD.  Whitmore,  Sub  Master,  2,000 

Virginia  H.  Curii*, 800 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 700 

EllaG.  Ives, 650 

Fannie  11.  Parish 650 

Katie  Hume, 650 

$8,460 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

No. 
Rooms. 

John  G.  Lewiff,  Principal,. .  $2,000 

12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard 600 

1 1  Lucy  A.  Minor, 560 

10  Rachel  N.  £ varts 660 

9  Sanih  E.  Tyler, 660 

8  Maria  A.  Graves 660 

7  Emily  G.  Kn^^lgn, 650 

6  Kate  M.  Fagan. 500 

6  Clara  J.  ilnribut 500 

4  Julia  A.  Malcolm, 600 

8  Kanige  R  Graves, SfM) 

i  Edith  C.  Johnson, 400 

1  Katheriue  Butts, 600 

$8,260 

EATON  SCHOOU 
Joseph  Gile.  Principal $2,000 

12  Mary  M.  Harris, 600 

11  Bessie  C.  Blakeman 650 

10  Nancy  B.  Sisson 560 

9  Mary  L.Lee, 560 

8  Mary  J.  Bronson, 4<>0 

7  Mary  A.  Pinney, 500 

6  Maggie  Morgan, 600 

6  SlatiraRowe, 450 

4  Rengene  L.  Young 550 

8  Julia  Hovey 660 

%  Mary  F.  Cooper, 460 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes, 600 

$8,150 


WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 
Mo.  Rooms.  SsUrles. 

Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal,. .  $2,000 

12  AlmenaA.  Qiddings 600 

1 1  Louisa  J.  Bl'idgett, 660 

10  Julia  A.  Bidwell 600 

9  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly, 600 

8  Julia  J.  Stowe, 400 

7  Ella  A.  Burwell 600 

6  Emma  K  Burwoll 600 

6  Julia  Thatcher, 400 

4  Annie  E.  Pigott 400 

3  Mary  S.  Andruss, 400 

2  Carrie  M.  Galpin, 460 

1  Harriet  Miles, 600 

$7,700 
DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Leveret  L.  Camp,  Prinipal,.  $2,000 

12  Julia  M.  Edwards, 600 

11  Emma  S.  Bernard 650 

10  Do  Ettie  ClHrk, 600 

9  Mary  M.  Stowe 660 

8  Ilarr  et  E.  Judson 560 

7  Carrie  E.  Frost, 600 

6  Mary  J.  Hitchcock, 500 

5  Emma  E.  Lincoln, 600 

4  Jessie  Craig, 400 

8  Elizbeth  V.  South  worth,. . .       460 

2  Charlotte  Hills, 460 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley, 600 

$8,060 

DIXWELL  AVE.  SCHOOL. 
Clarissa  B.  Williams,  Principal,    $700 

6  Sarah  S.  Benham, 860 

6  Siirah  E.  Hughes 650 

4  Emllie  E.  Rnckoldt, 460 

8  Ann  G.  Kennedy, 400 

2  Mary  J.  Riggs. 400 

1  Fannie  I.  Baldwin 600 

$3,850 
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BKINNER  SCHOOL. 
Ho.  Boomi.  BaUriei. 

IhnryC.  DaTis,  Principal, $2,000 

12  Ahbie  Woodward, 600 

11  Fannie  A.  Sedgwick, 660 

10  Mary  J.  Curtia 600 

9  Sarah  A.  Mallorv, 600 

8  Ella  J.  Bnm^on, 460 

*I  Julia  Au  Pardee, 46O 

'    6  Mary  E.  Dallaher, 400 

5  Ann  E.  Loper, 400 

4  Emnria  Crabtree, 360 

8  Anna  Harmount, 450 

2  F.  ElzeneTeirell 350 

1  Addie  P.  Burdett, 600 


$7,600 


SKINNER  80H00L    BRAXOH. 

1  Margaret  Bryden $860 

HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 
, George  R  Burton,  Principal, $2,000 

12  Emily  E.  Wurner, 600 

.11  L.  R.  Harrison, 660 

10  Eailier  C.  Post, 650 

9  Heppie  E.  Goodrich, 400 

8  Sarah  A,  Fowler, 400 

1  Julia  M.  Catlin 450 

.   6  Catherine  C.  Jones, 650 

^  6  H.  Euther  Hotchkiss, 660 

4  Mari^ret  Reilly, 600 

8  Hannah  C.  Chaniberbin,. . .  400 

2  Emily  Miiltbj*. 400 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeman, 600 

$7,860 
SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 
6  LucyA.  F.  Pinney,  Principal,    $700 


4  Jennie  E  Barber, 600 

8  Elizabeth  B.  Wiswell. 600 

2  Elizabeth  M.  Healy, 600 

1  Catherine  Herrity, 600 

$2,700 


WASHINGTON   TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

No.  Rooms.  Salarlci. 

SaniM.  C.  Johnson,  Principal,  $2,000 

8  Effie  E.  Stevens, 400 

1  Ella  J..Reilly 2OO 

6  Eliza  A.  Bvnbam, 200 

6  Ed wa  A.  Morgan, 200 

4  Rebecca  Arnold, 200 

5  Mary  A.  Hall, 2OO 

2  Bridget  C.  Brennan 200 

1  Katie  Smith 460 

$4,050 

HAMILTON  ST.  SCHOOL. 

S.  M.  Agnes  Walch,  Principal,  $700 

9     **     Helena  Charlton 600 

"  Clementine  Kennedy, . .  350 

8    "    RiUShea, 6OO 

7  '•    Silveria  Flinn 600 

6     **    Borromeo  O'HHra, 600 

6    '•    Celestine  Wall 500 

4    •*    Cornelia  ainton, 400 

8  «*    Arsenius  Caden 400 

2    "    Ambrosia  Coonan, 400 

1     '•    Cyril  Walch, 600 

$5,260 

FAIR  ST.  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Cornflia  A  Walker,  Piincipal,  $700 

4  Emily  Barber 200 

8  Fannie  1.  Bunce, 200 

2  Nellie  A  Peck, 200 

1  Rebecca  M.  Gorham, 200 

$1,600 

GOFFE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

J.  Henry  Root.  Piincipal,. .  $1,^00 

3  Abbie  M.  Gregory, 600 

2  Hurrivt  L.  Stevens, 600 

1  Cornelia  A.  Bentooi 600 

$8,800 
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DIVISION  ST.  SCHOOL. 
S  MelissR  P.  Wilcox, $600 

1  Fannie  Bryant, 400 

$900 

CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Eunice  a  Gilbert, $860 

ELM  ST.  SCHOOL. 

2  Emeline  E.  Holt, $400 

1  Emma  C.  JudJ, 860 

$760 


WHITING  ST.  SCHOOL. 

MnrietU  Wildman $500 

Emily  A.  Wildman, 600 

$1,000 

CITY  POINT  SCHOOL. 
Fannie  S.  Hull, $860 

B.   Jepson,  Teacher  of   Vocal 

Music $1,800 

Louis  Bail,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  1,000 


JANITORS  APPOINTED  FOR  1869-7(k 

Eaton  School, Ne hemiah  Bristol, $600  00 

Webster  Sch<H>l,  John  M.  Mattingly, 600.00 

Dwight  School, George  W.  Judd, 600.00 

WooBterSchoi»l. Darid  Sturgis 600.00 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Lopor, 600.00 

Howard  Ave.  School James  O'Brien, 600.00 

Hamilton  School, Patrick  Hall, 460.00 

Washington  School, Henry  W.  Blakeslee, 876.00 

High  School Thomas  W.  Beecher, 800.00 

Dixwell  School John  W.  Munson, 800.00 

South  Street  School, Isaac  Martin, 800.00 

Fair        "            "      "        **        200.00 

Goflfe      "            "      Warner  Smith 240.00 

Small  Schools,  ETening  Schools,  and  Office,  estimate, 885.00 


$6,600.00 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOE  1869-70. 
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The  Fall  Term  be^ns  Wednesday,  Sept.  1 ;  ends  Doc  24.  15  w.  3  d. 

"     Winter*'        "         Tuesday,  Jan.  4, 1 870  ;    "April  22.  15        4 

"      Summer"        "         Wednesday,  May  4 ;        "July     1.  8        8 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  year,  40 


Note. — Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  prominent  (inures. 
Thanke^riying  Vacation  may  oome  a  week  earlier  or  later. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF   THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OF  THE 


New  Haven  6ity  Mool  DistiriGt, 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  i,  1870^ 


NEW  HAVEN: 

J.    H.    BEXHAH    &    SON,    PRINTERS. 
1870. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  1869-70. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  Pbbsident. 

Tenn  Expires. 

LUCIEN  W.   SPBRRY 1870 

JOHN   E.    EARLE 1870 

PATRICK  MAKER. 1870 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH 1871 

MAIER  ZUNDER 1871 

SAMUEL   E.    MERWIN 1871 

CHARLES   ATWATER 1872 

STEPHEN   M.   WIER,  1872 

WILLIAM  B.  PARDEE,  1872 


COMMITTBI   ON  FINANCE. 

CHARLES  ATWATER,  HARMANUS  M.  WELCH, 

MAIER  ZUNDER. 

COMMITTSB    ON     SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  E.   EARLE,  LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY, 

SAMUEL  E.   MERWIN. 

COMMITTEE   ON    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

STEPHEN  M.   WIER,  WILLIAM  B.   PARDEE, 

PATRICK  MAKER. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  SECBETART, 

ARIEL    PARISH.  HORACE    DAY. 

TREASURER,  ,  OOLLECTOR, 

HARMANUS  M.   WELCH.  WALTER  OSBORN. 

AUDITORS, 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  RICHARD  P.  LYON. 


rtEFOR.T 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 


To  THB  New  Haven  City  School  District: 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Report  re- 
spectfully refer  the  District  to  the  special  reports  of  the  several 
Committees,  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  as  embodying  a 
full  statement  of  the  management  and  cost  of  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  past  year.  Scarcely  less  important  however  to  the  Dis- 
trict is  a  knowledge  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Board  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  instructions  given  in  our  schools, 
and  to  provide  adequately  for  the  increased  numbers  that  press 
upon  us  for  accommodation. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  necessity  for  additional  school  room  in 
the  North  East  part  of  the  city  became  apparent,  and  the  District, 
at  a  special  meeting  held  in  November,  authorized  the  erection  of 
a  school  house  on  the  corner  of  Edwards  and  Foster  streets  at  an 
expense  not  to  exceed  (20,000.  In  determining  the  kind  of  build- 
ing that  should  be  constnicted,  the  Board  were  led  to  review  the 
entire  educational  policy  of  the  District ;  and  after  much  delibe- 
ration adopted  unanimously  a  series  of  resolutions  recommending 
to  the  District  a*n  enlargement  of  the  High  School  sufficient  to 
accommodate  four  hundred  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  in  our 
schools,  and  the  erection  of  small  school  houses  of  four  rooms  each, 
for  younger  scholars  wherever  the  growth  of  the  city  may  make 
it  necessary.  The  consideration^  that  led  the  Board  to  these  con- 
clusions were  presented  in  a  special  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools  which  will  be  found  embodied  in  this  Report.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings  were 


instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a  building  to  accommodate  200 
children,  and  that  should  be  a  model  in  the  erection  of  other  pri- 
mary School  Houses. 

The  Committee  devoted  much  time  to  the  planning  of  the  build- 
ing, especially  with  reference  to  ventilation  and  heating,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labor  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  for  convenience  and  comfort  it  has  its  superior  in  the 
country.  It  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  October, 
and  the  cost  when  finished  and  furnished  will  not  much  exceed 
1 1 4,000.  The  special  committee  on  the  Central  or  High  School 
Building  will  present  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  District  the 
general  plan  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  for  adoption  in  the 
arrangements  for  accommodating  its  four  hundred  pupils.  In  the 
effort  to  unite  economy  with  progiess,  the  Committee  have  found 
it  to  be  entirly  practicable  to  connect  the  present  building  with  a 
new  structure,  by  making  such  changes  in  the  external  appearance 
and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  former,  as  will,  without  any 
lavish  expenditure,  make  the  Central  School  of  New  Haven  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  and  best  promotive  of  the  ends  of  a  thorough 
common  school  education. 

Other  cities  have  expended  their  money  with  regal  liberality  in 
the  construction  of  their  High  School  edifices.  Our  sister  capital 
completed  last  year  a  building  for  this  purpose  at  a  cost  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Board  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  neither  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  Dis- 
trict asks  for  any  prodigality  of  expenditure,  nor  that  any  valuable 
end  of  education  will  be  promoted  by  it.  The  amplest  facilities 
for  instruction  united  with  such  an  architectural  design  as  will  be 
creditable  to  the  taste  and  good  sense  of  New  Haven,  can,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board,  be  secured  by  a  much  more  moderate 
expenditure. 

For  the  first  time  since  our  Schools  were  organized  under  a 
Board  of  Education,  the  District  is  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a  building  without  increasing  its  taxation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  interest  bearing  debt  was  nearly 
sixty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  District  is  now  entirely  out  of 
debt.  This  result  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  of  the  town  tax 
from  j^  of  a  mill  to  one  mill,  made  obligatory  upon  all  towns  by 
the  Legislature  of  1868,  and  which  has  given  our  schools  an  in- 
creased income  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  in  part 
to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  District  for 


the  year  ensuing  to  the  entire  liquidation  of  its  indebtedness.  The 
Board  hope,  with  economy,  to  carry  on  the  Schools  for  the  school 
year  upon  which  we  now  enter,  besides  completing  the  payments 
for  the  Edwards  street  School  House,  without  incurring  any  in- 
debtedness whatever.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  annual  District 
tax  has  been  three  mills;  for  the  two  previous  years,  four  mills.  With 
the  tax  continued  at  three  mills,  such  a  central  school  building  as  the 
Board  recommend,  might  be  entirely  paid  for,  besides  meeting  the 
current  expenses  of  the  schools,  without  resorting  to  anything  more 
then  temporary  loans  while  the  taxes  of  the  year  w^ere  being  col- 
lected. With  a  tax  of  2^  mills,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
would  remain  as  a  burden  on  the  income  of  the  schools  two  years 
hence. 

The  proper  tax  to  be  laid  the  present  year  would  seem  to  be 
determined  by  the  probable  demand  for  new  school  houses  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  increased  number  of  children  that  need  to  be  in- 
structed. Each  year  adds  about  two  hundred  to  our  school  popu- 
lation. In  other  words  each  year  creates  a  demand  for  four  addi- 
tional school  rooms.  The  present  indications  point  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  which  the  Howard  Avenue  School  is 
the  centre.  The  pressure  there  is  more  urgent  than  elsewhere  in 
the  city.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  portion  of  the  District,  the 
school  house  on  Carlisle  street  is  undergoing  thorough  repah-  and 
when  newly  furnished  will  be  opened  for  the  younger  children 
living  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  This  property,  given  in  the 
year  1834  by  philanthropic  individuals  to  certain  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  vicinity,  has  been 
gratuitously  transferred  during  the  year,  by  the  joint  action  of 
Messrs.  Isaac  Thomson  and  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  the  benevolent  foun- 
ders of  the  trust,  and  Messrs.  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  Robert  C.  Park, 
and  Alexander  C.  Luca,  surviving  trustees,  to  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  as  sole  trustee  of  the  school,  subject  in  all 
respects  to  the  conditions  of  the  original  trust.  The  removal  of 
the  dressing  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Howard  Avenue 
School  has  furnished  room  for  more  than  sixty  additional  scholars 
in  that  neighborhood.  The  increase  of  population  in  this  section 
of  the  city  already  indicates  a  speedy  necessity  for  a  school  house 
similar  to  the  Edwards  street  one,  to  be  erected  somewhere  in  the 
directicm  of  West  Bridge. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  School  property,  inconveniently  situated  with 
reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  District,  was  sold  at  pub- 
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lie  sale  during  the  year  for  (5,226.  Its  original  cost  was  $2,500. 
The  little  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of  Webster  and  Goffe  sts. 
has  been  removed  to  the  Dixwell  school  lot  and  is  being  repaired 
and  newly  furnished  as  a  primary  room  for  children  not  able. at 
present  to  find  seats  in  the  Dixwell.  The  lot  of  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  sold  by  authority  of  the  District  at  public  sale  for 
$2,050.    The  original  cost  of  lot  and  building  was  $800. 

During  the  winter,  the  German  and  English  School  Society  made 
application  to  the  Board  to  take  their  school  in  Cherry  street  under 
its  care.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  one  and  a 
chief  benefit  of  our  common  school  system  was  found  in  educating 
together  the  children  of  the  entire  community  without  reference 
to  nationality,  the  Board  were  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  cor- 
dial acquiescence  of  the  Society  in  the  suggestion  that  admission 
to  the  scliool  be  limited  to  children  whose  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  them  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  of  our  other  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
Cherry  street  School  has  become  one  of  the  public  schools  and  is 
now  carried  on  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

The  School  Houses  of  the  District  are  generally  in  excellent  re- 
pair, with  the  exception  of  outside  painting  which  has  been  de- 
ferred in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season.  The 
expenditure  on  the  Washington  school  has  been  large  from  the 
necessity  of  re-covering  and  re-painting  the  entire  building,  besides 
other  needed  repairs. 

The  relations  between  the  Board,  its  officers  and  teachers,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  been  unusually  harmonious ;  and  we  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  under  the  newly  arranged  organization  of  our 
schools,  and  with  a  scheme  of  study,  requiring  uniform  progress  in 
all  our  schools,  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Haven  will  soon  be 
regarded  as  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  Boaj'd, 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY, 

PresidenL 


R.  E  F»  O  R.  T 

OF    THE 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  ihe  Board  of  Education  respectfully 
submit  the  following  Report,  including  those  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretary : 

trbasuree's  report. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account $  20,118.69 

From  Walter  Osborn.  Collector  of  Taxes, 182.000.00 

"     Town  of  New   Haven, 86,886.64 

"     State  School  Fund, 9.986.00 

"     Sale  of  Mt  Pleasant  School  House, 6,226.00 

Goffe  St.  School  Lot, 2,060.00 

"     Income  Town  Deposit  Fund. 1,466.99 

"    State  appropriation  for  Maps,  Books,  etc.^ 886.00 

"     Horace  Day,  sundry  collections, 648.64 

"     Sale  Home  Insurance  Scrip, 41.60 

Total, $208.648.26 

School  District  Orders  paid $192,049.87 

Orders  outstanding 166.62 

Balance  to  new  account " 16,827.77 

^$208,648.26 

Nkw  Havbn,  Sept.  10, 1870. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of 
H.  M.  Wkix)h,  Treasurer  of  N'ew  Haven  City  School  District,  for 
the  past  year,  and  find  the  same  correct,  and  there  is  now  a  balance 
of  Sixteen  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Ninety-Three  ^^ 
dollars  in  his  hands. 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD, )  .„  ,.,^. 
RICHARD  F.  LYON,       ]  ^^^^f- 


secretary's  rkfort. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1870,  are 
as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries— Teachers, $  84,668.26 

Janitors, 6,666.86 

Officers 4,760.00 

$94,884.60 


Fuel  for  1869-70, $  4,408.25 

1870-71, 8,469,30 

Rent— Hamilton  School, I  1,000.00 

SoutbSt.      *•       600.00 

Division  St  School 276.00 

SuteSt.            "      Branch  No.  1 160.00 

"     2, 180.00 

Music  Hall,  for  High  School  Exhibition, 90.00 

Printing — Annual  Report, $  462.76 

High  School  Reports  and  other  printing, 77.96 

Music  for  High  School  Exhibition 61.00 

Diploma  Plate  for  High  School,  and  printing, .  70.00 
Electrotyping  and  printing  Music  Manual  for 

primary  rooms 101.28 

Advertising, 196.70 

Approbation  Cards, 87.60 

Reward            *'      87.00 

Merit               "      20.60 

Absence            "      62.00 

Admission       "      6.00 

Time  Tables. 11.60 

Superintendent's  Circulars, 9.75 

Blanks  for  Supplies,  and  all  other  printing,  . . .  8.60 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Etc — High    School   Library  and 

Cabinet, $  883.17 

Reference  Books, 309.66 

School           "        261.43 

Drawing  Charts 69.66 

Maps,  Charts,  Etc., 84. 1 6 

Numeral  Frames, 6.76 

Stationery — School  Diaries I  260.10 

Writing  Paper, 261.84 

Drawing      "     131.10 

Lead  Pencils  for  Drawing,  96.00 

Slate       "        "          "         70.60 

Sharpening  Pencils  for  Drawing, 106.61 

Pens 196.68 

Pen  Holders, 16.90 

ink 69.12 

Ink  Stands,  Ink  Wells  and  Covers, 14.75 

Chalk  Crayons, 21.76 

Slates 11.24 

Envelopes, 11.66 

Treasurer's  Check  Book, 12.00 


I  7.877.65 


I  2,296,00 


I  1,152.44 


$  1,064.81 


BUnk  Books  and  SUtionery  for  CensuB 12.27 

Other  Blank  Books, 6.26 

Stationery  for  Office, 8.22 

$  1,288.29 

Supplies  for  Janitors — Brooms 27.06 

Floor  Brashes 64.29 

Feather  and  Counter  Dusters, 66.81 

Mate, 28.08 

Shovels,  Hods  and  Dust  Pans,. . . .  18.78 

Baskets,  Pails  and  Cups, 14.44 

Wheelbarrows,  Ladders,  Etc^ 17.46 

I  211.86 

Miscellaneous  Items — Annual  School  Meeting 11 1. 67 

Enumerating  Children,. 298.08 

Assessors*  Bill  for  making  Grand 

List, 488.00 

Cleaning  Sehool  Houses, 828.00 

Furniture  and  Repairs 788.09 

Musical  Instruments  and  Repairs,.  1,141.76 

Clocks  and  Repairs, 28.77 

Gas  for  Evening  School  and  Office,  164.96 

Travel, 91.14 

Freight,  Express  and  Errands 81.46 

Postage 12.86 

Insurance 70.60 

Auditors, lO.^X) 

I  8,496.27 

Alterations  and  Repairs — Expenses  on  all  furnaces  and 

stoves, 481.82 

High  School 39.76 

Webster  School, 44.72 

Eaton           •*     199.98 

Wooster       ••     437.88 

Dwight        -     166.77 

Skinner       "     212.62 

Howard  Ave.  School 102.82 

Hamilton            "      14.47 

Washington        *•      1.402  69 

Dixwell               "      161.09 

Goffe  St.            "      16.90 

Fair  St               "      29.39 

South  St            "      9.97 

Division  St       "      8.64 

CarUsle  St        "      104.66 

Elm  St              "      1.81 

Whiting  St        "      14.48 

City  Point         •'      6.88 

Evening  Schools, 47.10 

Office, 7.80 

$  8,481.44 

Ordinary  expenses $116,786.26 
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EXTBAOSDINARY    BXPKN8E8. 

Notes  paid $  62.744.4  6 

f  ntereat, 4,790.29 

Edwards  Street  Lot 2,(K)().00 

FilliDgin  do 898.70 

Paid  on  Building  do 6,600.00 

Furniture  for  do 200.00 

Superintending  Howard  Avenue  Building 2O0.00 

Sewer  in  Wooster  Street, 266.80 

Gas  Fixtures,  Evening  School, 60.27 

Street  Washer,  Howard  Ave., 49.75 

Removal  of  Goffe  Street  School  House, 221.12 

Police  and  legal  expenses, 28.10 

Hack  hire  for  funeral  Col.  Cahill 18.00 

Auction  Fee 6.00 

Music  Sticks 6.00 

Removal  of  office, 20.76 

1  76.479.28 

Total $192,216.49 

Total  of  ordinary  expenses, $116,786.26 

"      Extraordinary  expenses,. 18,784.78 

"       Loans  paid, 62,744.45 

Totol, $192,216.49 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1870. $116,736.26 

"         "         •*         "         "      1.1869 102.249.00 


Increase $  13,487.26 

Extraordinary  Expenses  for  year  ending  Sept  1, 1870. $  18.786.26 

"      1,1869 86,897.66 


Decrease, $  22,161.40 

Permanent  Debt  Sept.  1,  1870, * $  00.000.00 

"     1,1869, 62.744.45 


Decrease, $  62,744.45 

HORACE  DAY,  Secretaby. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  10,  1870. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts  and  vouchers 
of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  for  the  past  year,  and  find  the  same 
correct 

JOHN  W.  MANSFIELD,  )    .    .... 
RICHARD  F.  LYON,      ^^«««<»^«- 
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The  probable  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the  year  com- 
mencing Sept.  1,  1870,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
are  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $  89,000.00 

Officers 4,750.00 

•*          Janitors, 6,000.00 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, 8,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc 500.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses 2,000.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List, 800.00 

Fuel 4,000.00 

Repairs, 2,600.00 

Furniture, 1,000.00 

Insurance  for  three  years, 2,000.00 

Contingencies, 2,000.00 


$117,660.00 


The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District,  is  estimated  at 
the  original  cost  : 


Webster  School  Lot  and  Bailding, 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building,    . 

Hillhouse  School  Lot  and  Building,     . 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Dixwell  School  Lot  and  Buildings,     . 

Washington  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 

City  Point  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 

Howard  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 

Paid  on  Edwards  Street    "  "  " 


$23,000 

32,000 

13,700 

27,000 

8,600 

7,000 

2,000 

800 

26,000 

12,000 

44,000 

48,200 

8,098 


$261,208 
CHAS.  ATWATER,   Chairman. 


Nbw  Haven,  Sept.  1,  1870. 


SPECIAL   REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  Report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Schools  early  in  the  Spring,  and  after  much  deliberation  the  accom- 
panying resolations  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Boau'd, 
April  13,  1870. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  having  had  under  consideration  the 
High  School,  the  relation  of  the  Grammar  Schools  thereto,  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  District  in  the  education  of  its  pupils, 
present  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  Board,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  embody  the  conclusions  to  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  they  have  unanimously  arrived : 

Bemlved,  That  in  place  of  n  building  of  eight  rooms  on  the  Edwards  street  lot, 
plans  be  sabmitted  by  the  Comniittee  on  School  Building*  for  such  a  priznary 
Duilding  of  four  rooms  only,  as  may  be  used  as  a  model  in  the  conetrnction  of 
other  primary  school  houses,  wherever  they  may  be  needed  hereafter  in  the 
district. 

Rewlvedy  That  plans  be  prepared  and  pre«»ented  to  the  Board,  for  the  accom- 
modation in  one  school  of  four  hundred  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  of  the  dis- 
trict, together  with  rooms  for  the  business  of  this  Board. 

Bewhed,  That  whenever  such  plans  shall  hare  been  accepted  by  the  Board,  a 
meeting  of  the  school  district  shall  be  immediately  warned,  asking  for  such  an 
appropriation  as  will  carry  out  the  plan  recommended. 

R^Bolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Schools  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  and 
prepare  a  scheme  of  study  for  an  eleven  years'  course,  to  go  into  operation  May 
1.  1871. 

The  considerations  which  have  led  the  Committee  to  these  con- 
clusions, are  as  follows : 

1.  The  increase  of  children  in  the  district,  of  school  age,  is 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  per  annum. 

2.  About  7-10  of  this  number,  say  from  140  to  150,  will  attend 
the  public  schools. 

3.  Three  additional  rooms,  therefore,  must  be  supplied  annually 
somewhere,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  district. 

4.  At  our  present  rate  of  increase,  at  least  15  new  rooms  will 
be  needed  in  the  next  five  years,  to  accommodate  the  760  children 
who  will  then  have  been  added  to  our  school  population.     During 
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the  last  five  years  the  district  has  provided  28  additional  rooms, 
not  taking  into  account  the  Hamilton  Street  School. 

6.  The  pressure  for  admission  beyond  our  accommodations,  is 
almost  wholly  on  the  primary  and  intermediate  rooms. 

6.  The  number  of  seatings  now  provided  by  the  district  is  not 
far  from  6,200.  Of  this  number  about  8,000  are  occupied  by  child- 
ren  of  tender  age,  say  of  ten  years  old  and  under,  who  are  chiefly 
instructed  in  reading,  spelling,  writing  on  the  slate,  and  in  the 
most  elementary  ideas  about  numbers ;  about  2,400  are  in  the  next 
three  years' course  of^atudies,  giving  them  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  groimd  rules  of  arithmetic,  elementary  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy and  writing  with  a  pen,  beside  continued  practice  in  read- 
ing and  spelling;  about  600  more  have  advanced  beyond  this 
point,  but  have  none  of  them  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  High  School ;  and  the  remaining  200  or  less  are  in 
the  High  School  building. 

The  natural  arrangement  of  such  a  multitude  of  scholars  would 
seem  to  be, 

Ist.  Provision  for  the  younger  children  as  near  as  practicable 
to  their  own  homes,  in  small  school-houses,  with  female  teachers 
only,  but  connected  with  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
principal  of  the  nearest  adjacent  Grammar  School,  to  which  they 
could  be  promoted  whenever,  with  increase  of  age  and  strength, 
they  have  made  adequate  progress  in  their  studies. 

2d.  Grammar  schools  for  intermediate  and  Grammar  scholars, 
or  in  other  words,  for  scholars  who  have  arrived  at  an  age  to  need 
the  daily  supervision  of  an  accomplished  principal  for  their  proper 
instruction  and  government ;  and 

8d.  A  central  school  for  the  most  advanced  pupils,  whenever 
their  number  in  the  separate  Grammar  school  buildings  becomes 
so  reduced  as  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  more  economical  to 
instruct  them  together. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  our  schools  would  in  a  few  years 
be  harmoniously  developed  into  a  Central  or  High  school  for  those 
pupils  who  have  made  the  highest  attainments.  Grammar  schools 
for  all  scholars  below  the  High  School  standard  but  above  that  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  small  primary  school  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  very  young  children. 

The  district  has  now  a  High  School  building  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  inconvenient  and  unattractive,  and  quite  unfitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  but  centrally  situated,  and  on  a  lot 
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of  ample  dimensions:  six  large  Grammar  school  buildings,  each 
containing  six  hundred  or  more  seats,  with  pupils  in  every  stage 
of  progress  from  A  B  C  to  the  final  preparation  for  admission  to 
the  High  School :  and  thirteen  other  schools  either  owned  or  rent> 
ed  by  the  district,  in  most  of  which  instruction  is  given  in  elemen- 
tary studies  only.  The  latter  send  their  scholars  for  final  pro- 
motion to  such  one  of  the  six  Grammar  schools  as  from  their 
position  they  are  naturally  tributary  to,  as  the  latter  send  theirs 
to  the  High  School.  The  situations  of  these  Grammar  schools 
have  been  judiciously  chosen,  both  for  the  present  convenience  of 
accommodating  all  the  grades  below  the  High  School,  and  for 
serving  as  intermediate  and  Grammar  schools  only,  whenever  the 
population  shall  have  so  increased  as  to  cover  the  entire  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  district.  With  an  adequate  number  of 
primary  school  houses  of  four  rooms  each,  as  the  demand  for  them 
is  developed,  the  Committee  believe  that  no  additional  Grammar 
schools,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  at  Newhallville,  should 
that  neighborhood  become  a  great  manufacturing  center,  will  be 
needed  for  many  years.  It  is  also  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  school  lots  on  which  the  six  Grammar  schools  are  placed  are 
sufficiently  large,  and  the  buildings  so  constructed  as  to  warrant 
the  addition  of  new  primary  rooms  whenever  the  local  wants  of 
the  several  neighborhoods  may  make  it  necessary.  In  this  way, 
the  Committee  believe  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  economical 
instruction  can  be  given  to  the  great  body  of  our  school  popu- 
lation. 

The  Board  have  noticed  how  rapidly  the  number  of  scholars  in 
our  schools  diminish  towards  the  end  of  the  school  course.  Owing 
to  the  substitution  of  machinery  in  place  of  handicraft  labor,  as 
well  as  to  other  causes,  the  age  at  which  a  boy  can  earn  his  liv- 
ing has  been  diminished  from  three  to  four  years.  Theorize  about 
it  as  we  may,  the  larger  part  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  public 
schools  will  leave  whenever  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  their  own 
support.  Up  to  about  twelve  years  old  the  public  schools  may 
count  upon  nearly  undiminished  numbers.  From  12  to  13  a  small 
percentage  drop  off.  From  13  to  14  a  very  large  number  leave, 
and  when  a  boy  is  over  fourteen.  Yew  parents  in  straitened  circum- 
stances will  continue  him  at  school  if  he  can  earn  from  $3  to  $5 
a  week  by  easy  labor.  In  a  community  whose  leading  industry 
calls  for  the  work  of  boys  rather  than  girls,  the  latter  will  be  kept 
at  school  for  a  longer  period ;  and  if  inducements  are  held  out  to 
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the  more  promisiug,  that  situations  as  teachers  will  be  furnished 
them  when  they  have  passed  the  age  of  eighteen,  it  will  be  found 
there  is  a  very  great  preponderance  of  girls  in  the  most  advanced 
rooms  of  the  district.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  High 
School.  The  entire  conduct  and  management  of  the  school  is  ad- 
mirable, buc  the  scholars  necessary  to  justify  the  expense  are  not 
there.  Shall  therefore,  the  limited  number  be  sent  back  to  the 
Grammar  schools  from  which  they  came,  say  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
to  each?  This  would  only  aggravate  the  evil  under  which 
we  now  labor  of  not  having  pupils  enough  pursuing  the  same 
studies  to  justify  their  separate  instruction  by  the  principals  of  the 
several  Grammar  schools.  The  remedy  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
the  very  nature  of  graded  schools.  We  propose  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen. 
Eleven  years  of  continued  study  finishes  all  the  district  propose  to 
do,  and  to  each  of  these  eleven  years  there  is  a  definite  amount  of 
work. 

It  is  obviously  of  little  consequence  what  names  we  give  these 
separate  years'  work  into  which  the  business  of  instruction  is  divi- 
ded, if  they  are  only  significant  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  (irammar  and  High  schools  are  names  rather  arbi- 
trarily given,  which  express  only  in  an  indefinite  way  the  general 
attainments  of  their  respective  pupils.  The  real  thing  is  the  school 
work  of  eleven  years.  Where  the  work  is  done,  is  about  as 
much  consequence  as  whether  a  carriage  is  built  in  what  was  once 
a  church  or  a  barn,  or  whether  the  building  is  called  an  emporium 
or  a  work-shop.    The  work  is  the  thing  after  all. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  a  portion  of  the  pupils  drop  off,  and  more 
rapidly  as  the  age  becomes  greater.  So  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  in  some  of  our  largest  schools  for  the  principals  to  be 
obliged  to  make  their  choice  between  having  a  small  class  under 
their  personal  instruction,  or  of  forcing  into  them  scholars  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared  at  the  year's  end  to  do  themselves  or  their 
teachers  justice  in  their  examination  for  the  High  School.  Where 
then  can  the  last  few  years'  work  be  done?  Can  it  be  done  more 
efiiciently  by  aggregating  together  the  pupils  from  different  schools 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  classes  of  adequate  size,  or  by  leaving 
our  six  Grammar  masters  to  give  this  final  instruction  to  the  very 
limited  number  that  will  fall  to  each  ?  In  which  way  will  it  be 
most  efficient  ?  In   which  way  most  economical  ? 

The  expense  for  the  teachers  of  the  High  School  has  been  at  the 
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rate  of  $8,400  for  the  current  year.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
been  as  high  as  200.     The  present  number  is  just  150. 

In  a  central  building  that  would  accommodate  400  pupils,  the 
annual  expense  would  be  increased  about  $1,400.  With  the  same 
salaries  now  paid  the  principal  and  assistants,  and  with  $600  each 
for  eight  female  teachers,  the  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $9,800 
per  annum,  instead  of  the  present  cost  of  98,400.  But  the  200 
additional  scholars  that  would  be  taught  in  the  new  buildings  now 
cost  the  district  at  least  $2,200  to  instruct  somewhere  else,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  real  annual  saving  in  the  instruction  of  these  400 
pupils  of  $800  per  annum.  On  the  plan  suggested  of  building  a 
four-room  school-house  on  Edwards  street,  in  place  of  one  with 
eight  rooms,  the  difference  in  expense  between  the  saliuy  of  a  lady 
teacher  in  the  highest  room,  and  the  salary  of  a  male  head,  who 
would  probably  be  found  necessary  in  a  school  building  of  eight 
rooms,  should  be  taken  into  account,  in  estimating  the  general 
cost  of  instruction.  It  should  be  further  remembered  that  the 
erection  of  an  eight  room  building  on  Edwards  street  would  prob- 
ably involve  the  necessity  of  similar  structures  elsewhere  in  the 
district,  with  a  male  principal  to  each,  whenever  the  increase  of 
the  population  in  other  parts  of  the  district  calls  for  increased 
school  accommodations.  The  aggregate  difference  in  the  expense 
of  erecting  buildings  and  carrying  on  elementary  instruction  in 
these  two  methods,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  with  our  present 
rates  of  increase,  be  more  than  the  cost  of  a  proper  High  School 
building. 

The  present  building  has  no  conveniences  for  the  proper  work 
of  a  High  School ;  no  lecture  room ;  no  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
commonest  facts  of  science ;  no  facilities  for  experiments,  and  in 
every  respect  of  adaptation  each  for  its  appropriate  work,  ranks 
somewhere  between  the  Whiting  Street  School  and  the  school  for 
colored  children  on  Carlisle  street. 

Under  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested,  our  various  school 
rooms  would  be  soon  regarded  by  the  community  as  a  connected 
series  of  steps,  beginning  with  the  dawn  of  capacity  for  formal 
instruction  and  terminating  with  the  highest  and  most  advanced 
education  the  wants  of  the  district  may  at  any  time  require. 

The  plan  proposed  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion that  shall  be  given  in  the  more  advanced  years.  It  leaves  all 
that  to  the  experience  of  the  wants  of  the  district  as  indicated 
from  time  to  time.    Its  only  effect  is  to  say  that  in  future  the 
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Central  or  High  school  shall  be  filled  by  the  most  proficient  schol- 
ars of  the  district,  because  their  instruction  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically  given  by  bringing  them  together,  than  by 
leaving  small  numbers  to  be  instructed  by  the  masters  of  the 
several  Grammar  schools.  The  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are 
greatly  strengthened  when  we  consider  how  much  more  efiicient 
our  other  schools  would  become  by  allowing  the  Grammar  masters 
to  devote  more  of  their  time,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  the  personal  super- 
vision of  all  their  rooms  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  buildings  within 
their  local  limits. 

Hartford  has  recently  erected  a  High  school  building  as  a  Cen- 
tral school  for  its  400  more  advanced  pupils.  The  number  of 
scholars  the  present  year  has  been  328.  Probably  eveiy  seat  will 
be  occupied  at  the  annual  promotions  in  April.  Yet  this  is  done 
in  Hartford  with  an  aggregate  number  of  seats  for  scholars  almost 
one  thousand  less  than  in  New  Haven.  This  difierence  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  fact  that  scholars  are  admitted  to  the  Hartford 
High  School  with  somewhat  lower  attainments  than  have  been 
exacted  here. 

The  entrance  into  the  Central  School  should  be  like  the  transfer 
from  one  Grammar  room  to  another,  dependent  rather  upon  the 
general  progress  and  competency  of  a  pupil  than  upon  the  result 
of  a  special  examination. 

Unless  a  High  School  education  is  one  thing,  and  a  common 
school  education  another,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
promotion  from  one  year's  study  to  the  next  should  not  be  regu- 
lated by  exactly  the  same  general  rule,  from  first  to  last. 

No  scholar  should  be  allowed  anywhere  in  the  course  to  pass 
from  one  year's  study  to  another  till  he  is  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rules  of  competency  should  not 
be  applied  to  a  transfer  from  the  9th  to  the  10th  year  of  instruc- 
tion as  from  the  8th  to  the  9th,  or  the  3d  to  the  4th.  Incompe- 
tency to  go  on  with  a  given  class  is  the  sufficient  and  only  reason 
why  any  one  should  be  excluded  from  such  class.  A  fair  examina- 
tion of  qualification  should  be  made  previous  to  promotion  any- 
where, but  the  examination  for  the  High  school  has  been  made  not 
only  an  examination  but  a  bugbear,  carrying  with  it  the  implica- 
tion that  the  common  school  education  is  finished  with  the  Gram- 
mar school,  and  that  the  High  school  education  which  is  to  follow 
partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  accomplishment,  valuable 
doubtless  to  the  children  of  well-to  do  parents  and  to  those  who 
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aspire  to  be  teachers,  but  quite  needless  to  the  great  mass  of  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  the  public  schools.  This  impression,  very 
general  among  parents  and  children,  we  desire  to  remove  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  conviction  that  no  parent  is  justified,  except 
from  imperative  necessity,  in  taking  away  his  children  from  the 
public  schools  till  the  public  school  course  is  finished.  But  such  a 
necessity  does  sometimes  exist.  Extreme  poverty,  a  fatherless 
home,  a  very  large  family,  often  drives  boys  out  of  school  and 
into  a  store  or  a  workshop  before  they  are  half  educated.  This 
difficulty  the  Board  has  sought  to  remedy  in  part  by  the  establish- 
ment of  evening  schools,  and  in  part  by  adding  a  commercial  de- 
partment to  the  High  School.  The  utility  of  the  latter  is  limited 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  by  the  wholly  inadequate  conveniences 
afforded  by  the  present  High  School  building.  The  success  of 
private  schools  of  this  character  sufficiently  indicates  how  great  a 
want  in  that  direction  still  remains  unsupplied. 

One  aspect  of  the  questions  of  a  new  High  School  building  is 
too  serious,  as  connected  with  the  welfare  of  all  our  schools,  to  be 
passed  over  without  considerate  attention  from  the  Board.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  new  teachers  are  needed  every  year  to  supply 
places  vacated  by  our  old  teachers,  or  to  instruct  newly  opened 
rooms.  Shall  we  rely  for  this  supply  upon  what  may  come  to  us 
from  Normal  Schools,  from  Female  Colleges  and  other  Seminaries, 
or  shall  we  find  that  supply  chiefly  among  the  daughters  of  our 
own  citizens,  educated  in  and  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  our 
schools,  and  known  to  our  principals  for  intelligence,  tact,  good 
sense  and  good  conduct  ?  But  if  we  rely  upon  a  home  supply, 
our  teachers  must  be  educated  not  merely  in  the  technics  of  their 
art,  but  into  that  self-control,  thoughtfulness  and  general  culture 
which  results  from  a  wisely  framed  scheme  of  High  School  stu- 
dies, infusing  into  each  daily  lesson  such  influences  as  tend  to  form 
the  character,  cultivate  the  taste  and  improve  the  judgment. 
This  kind  of  education  is  needed  by  all  who  are  to  become  teach- 
ers, and  this  controlling  influence,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  conspic- 
uously manifested  in  the  present  management  of  the  High  SchooL 

One  other  consideration  ought  to  be  adverted  to  in  every  refer- 
ence to  the  erection  of  a  Central  school  building.  The  Board  of 
Education,  although  a  part  of  the  general  municipal  government  of 
the  city,  has  no  place  of  meeting  it  can  call  its  own.  It  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  a  tenant  at  will,  tolerated  only  so  long  as  there 
happens  to  be  a  vacant  room  in  the  City  Hall  that  nobody  else 
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wants.  There  are  unquestionably  reasons  why  the  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  children  who  annually  pass  up  and  down  these 
stairs  for  tickets,  and  for  other  school  reasons,  should  find  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Board  elsewhere  than  in  the  City  Hall.  But  no  land- 
lord of  a  private  building  would  probably  care  to  rent  to  the 
Board  an  office  to  which  such  a  throng  of  children  is  incident.  An 
easily  accessible  office  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  Central  school  house, 
would  provide  a  place  equally  convenient  for  the  Board,  for 
parents,  teachers,  scholars  and  officers. 

With  these  views  the  resolutions  herewith  connected,  are  pre- 
sented by  the  committee,  for  the  action  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  E.  EARLE,  ) 

LUCIEN  W.  SPERRY,  [  Com.  on  Schook. 

S.  E.  MERWIN,  ) 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolutions,  accompanying  the  foregoing 
report,  the  following  course  of  study  was  prepared,  presented  to 
the  Board,  and  by  them  adopted: 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


GRADE  I. 
Avenge  ag^,  6  year9,  9  monthi.    Range  of  agufrmn  5  to  9  year: 

FIB8T  TEAE — ^iiaST  TKRX. 

Reading, — Lessons  from  Cards  and  Blackboard.  First  Reader  began.  Words 
may  be  taught  by  tbe  "  word  method/'  or  by  letters  and  phonic  elements- 
Correct  all  errors  of  expression.  Impress  npon  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  idea  that  words  have  meaning.  IHnstrate,  as  often  as  possible,  by 
some  familiar  explanation.  Require  distinct  enunciation  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Spelling. — All  words  used  in  the  reading  lessons,  are  to  be  spelled  by  letter  and 
by  sound. 

Printing. — ^Teach  the  construction  of  letters  and  figures  critically,  placing  them 
on  the  blackboard  and  calling  attention  to  the  forms  of  the  different  parts. 
Attempt  no  more  at  a  time  than  can  be  thoroughly  done.  Never  give  a 
lesson  to  be  copied  from  the  card,  or  reader,  containing  letters  which  the 
children  have  not  been  taught  to  make  correctly. 

Drawing. — ^Teach  distance  from  point  to  point  in  straight  rows,  an  inch  apart, 
then  to  connect  the  points  by  straight  lines.  Require  the  "  inch  card  "  to 
be  carefully  observed.  Follow  Prof.  BaiVs  Charts  and  Manual  Charts 
Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Numbera. — (Concrete).  Develop,  with  objects,  a  dear  perception  of  numbers  to 
10.  Count,  read  and  write  to  20.  Ajdd  and  subtract,  by  ones  and  by  twos, 
to  and  from  20. 

Singing. — Teach  the  lessons  in  order  as  given  in  Mr.  Jepson's  Primary  Music 
Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Gymnastics,  Marching,  or  Vocal  Drill,  should  occupy  from 
three  to  five  minutes  twice,  at  least,  each  half  day. 

Oral  Inatniction. — Hold  familar  conversation  with  the  children  about  objects 
of  which  they  know  something.  Encourage  them  to  express  in  proper 
language  what  they  know,  and  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  know.  Re- 
quire tbem  to  remember,  and  reproduce  what  has  been  said  in  previous 
conversations.    Teach  Color  and  Form. 

Sentence-making. — Require  the  children  to  copy  brief  sentences,  printed  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Correct  common  faulte  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage through  the  whole  course. 

Morale  and  Manners. — Teachers  will  employ  a  few  minutes  every  day  in  teach- 
ing the  children  what  t«,  and  what  is  not  proper  behavior  at  home, — in 
the  streets, — at  school,  &c.,  pointing  out  the  consequences.  Teach  max- 
ims, carefully  selected :  a  new  one  each  week,  at  least.  Repeat  singly  or 
in  concert 

SECOND  TERM. 

Reading. — First  Reader.  Enunciation  and  phonic  elements  to  be  carefully  ap- 
plied m  the  reading  exercises. 

Spelling. — All  werds  found  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  occasionally  words  used 
by  the  children,  or  occurring  in  conversation. 

Slate  IFnlt/?^.— 'Printing  may  be  continued ;  but  script  letters  are  to  be  eom- 
menced.  Teach  the  simplest  forms  of  small  letters,  and  select  groups  as 
presented  in  the  Spbmckbiax  Manual,  (p.  87).  Teach,  also,  the  princi- 
ples and  analysis  of  the  letters,  (  Spbncerian  Manual,  p.  40).  Words  are 
to  be  formed  as  fast  as  suitable  letters  are  learned. 

Dramng. — Charts,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Numbers. — Connt,  read  and  write  to  60.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20,  by 
ones,  by  twos,  <be.,  to  fives.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  the  first  three 
digits,  te  a  sum  not  exceeding  20. 

Singing. — Lessons  from  Primary  Music  Reader.  Pure  tone  with  moderate  force 
should  bo  cultivated  with  great  care.  Two  or  more  lessons  a  day,  of  10 
minutes  each. 

Physical  Exercise. — As  in  the  preceding  term. 

Oral  Instruction. — As  in  the  First  Term.  Lessons  on  the  school  room  ;  its  parts ; 
its  furniture ;  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made ;  where  obtained. 
What  belongs  to  the  child,  the  teacher,  the  school.  On  our  rights  in 
relation  to  property.  Care  of  the  school  room  and  its  furniture.  Iiessons 
on  selected  objects.     Color,  Form,  Sise  and  Weight  of  objects. 

Sentence-making. — Encourage  the  children  to  write,  in  brief  expreesions  of  five 
to  ten  words,  what  they  know  about  some  familiar  object ;  as  a  pet  animal, 
a  gift,  a  friend,  Ao. 

Morals,     )  Right  and  Wrong.     Habit*  of  order.     Keeping  things  in  their  right 

Manners,  C  place.     Keep  your  own   things  in  place  without  being  told  to  do  so ; 

Maxims.  \  do  not  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  others.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law." 
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THIRD  TERM. 

Heading. — First  Reader  completed.  Exercises  in  ennnciation  and  phonic  ele- 
ments. Teach  expression,  emphasis,  inflection  and  proper  tone  of  voice. 
Observe  previous  directions. 

Spelling. — As  before.  An  exercise  in  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  lesson,  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  will  prevent  errors.     Spell  by  letter  and  sound. 

Slate  Writing. — Give  lessons  in  printing  occasionally.  A  larger  portion  of  time 
is  to  be  devoted  to  making  script  letters,  teaching  principles  and  analysis. 
Write  th6}Spencerian  groups,  combine  the  letters  into  words. 

Kumbert, — Count,  read  and  write  to  100.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  20,  by 
ones,  twos,  Ac,  to  fives.  Dictate  mental  exercises,  using  the  first  five  dig- 
its promiscuously.  The  work  of  the  grade  to  be  a  complete  development 
of  numbers,  as  well  as  drill  in  combination  of  numbers  used.  Write 
Roman  numerals  to  X. 

Drawing. — Charts,  Nos.  2  and  8. 

Singing. — ^The  first  83  pages  in  the  Primary  Music  Reader,  should  be  completed 
this  terra. 

Physical  Exerciae. — As  in  the  first  term. 

Oral  Instruction. — Articles  of  domestic  use  at  home;  materials  of  which  they 
are  made ;  where  and  how  obtained.  Description,  characteristics,  form, 
color,  size,  weight,  qualities,  <bc,  of  a  few  objects  selected.  Allow  children 
to  volunteer  descriptions  of  Interesting  objects  they  have  seen.  Describe 
what  can  be  seen  in  pictures  of  reading  book,  &c. 

Sentence-making. — As  in  previous  terms.  Write  a  sentence  containing  one  word 
or  more,  given  by  the  teacher. 

Morai$  and  Mannen. — On  behavior  in  various  places  and  circumstances;  at 
home,  in  school,  in  the  streets,  at  play,  in  company,  among  friends, 
among  strangers.     Doing  right ;  in  every  thing ;  at  all  times. 

^  GRADE  IL 

Average  age,  8  yean,  6  montha,    Eange  of  ogee  from  7  to  11  yeara, 

8I0OND  VBAB— FIRST  TERM. 

Reading. — Second  Reader.  Phonic  analysis  of  a  few  words  to  accompany  each 
reading  lesson.  Pronounce  to  the  class  words  at  the  head  of  the  lessons, 
the  scholars  repeating.  Require  correct  accent  and  distinct  enunciation ; 
cultivate  natural,  easy  expression;  teach  emphasis  and  inflection,  with 
proper  elevation  of  voice. 

Spelling. — All  words  in  the  reading  lessons.  Distinct  utterance  of  each  letter  is 
essential.  Pronounce  each  syllable,  repeating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  on  each  syllable.  Keep  the  accent  in  its  place  on  dissyllables, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second. 

JVi.m6«r».— Write  and  read  numbers  to  600.  Add  and  subtract  to  and  from  50, 
by  ones,  twos,  etc.,  to  tens.  Dictate  mentel  exercises,  using  any  digits 
whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  50.  Teach  notation  and  numeration  of  one 
period.  Add  a  column  of  units  on  slate  or  blackboard,  of  the  first  three 
digits  promiscuously,  to  60.  Write  Roman  numerals  to  XX.  Illustrate 
multiplicaUon  and  division  to  10. 
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Slate  Writing. — Small  letters  by  groups;  analyse,  givlDg  principlea.    (SPKiofS- 

BiAN  Manual,  p.  37). 
Drawing, — Charts  Nosw  2  and  3. 
Singing. — Primary  Music  Reader,  continued. 
Physical  ^xerctM.~*Gym nasties,  Marching  or  Vocal  Drill,  should  oecupy  five 

minute^  twice  each  half  da3\ 
Oral  Imtrueiion. — Clothing,  and  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  of  children,  boys, 

girls,  for  week  days,  for  public  occasions.    Clothing  of  animals  and  man 

compared.     Importance  of  cleanliness  for  health,  enjoyment  and  decency. 

Color  as  applied  to  dress. 
Sentence  Making. — Write  sentences  including  given  words ;  what  the  pupil  has 

seen  in  the  street  or  elsewhere ;  what  is  seen  in  a  picture ;  in  pictures  of 

the  Reader  or  Arithmetic. 
Moralt  and  Mannera. — Kindness;  good  nature;    making  others  happy,    and 

their  opposites.    Politeness,  respect  towards  parents,  teachers^  the  aged. 

BEOOMD   TXBM. 

Reading, — Continue  according  to  preyious  directions.  Aim  to  secure  cMcwrocy 
And  fluency  J  without  haste,  in  calling  words;  right  pitch  and  tone  of  voice 
Explain  the  meaning  of  words  not  obvious.  Question  the  children  on 
them. 

Spelling, — As  in  preceding  term. 

Slate  Writifig. — Add  to  previous  directions.  Capital  Letters,  commenced.  Teach 
the  principles.     (See  Spsncebian  Manual,  p.  60.) 

Drawing. — Charts  Nob.  2  and  8. 

Kumbere. — Write,  read  and  enumerate  two  periods.  Add  and  subtract  to  and 
from  100  by  ones,  etc.,  to  tens.  Dictate  mental  exercises  to  100  with 
promiscuous  digits.  SUte  work,  add  columns  of  units  and  tens.  Teach 
Subtraction  and  Division  with  the  smaller  digits.  Write  Roman  nu- 
merals to  C. 

Singing. — Primary  Music  Reader.  , 

Phyneal  Exercise, — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — Comparison  of  animals,  limb  with  limb,  modes  of  locomotion, 
various  actions  and  habits.  How  different  from  man.  Hie  five  senses ; 
their  uses  and  benefits  derived  from  them.  Special  lesson  on  Color  and 
Form. 

Sentence  Making. — ^The  same  as  first  term.  Describe  events  and  objects  that  may 
have  been  observed  by  pupils.  Reproduce  what  has  been  given  in  oral 
instruction  lessons. 

Morals  and  Manners, — ^Truthfulness.  Evils  of  falsehood,  deception,  etc.  IlluB- 
trate  by  events  occurring.  Read  or  relate  stories  to  illustrate.  Improper 
language. 

THniD  TBEM^ 

Reading. — Second  Reader  finished. 
Spelling  and  Writing. — Continued  as  in  preceding  terms. 
Drawing, — Charts  Nos.  8  and  4.  ^ 

Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
abstract  and  concrete  numbers    Notation  and  numeration,  continued. 
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indading  three  periods.  Roman  nnmerals  to  five  hundred.  French's 
First  LeeeonSp  oommeneed.  Require  pupils  to  learn  the  tables,  pp.  100  to 
107,  as  £aat  as  they  can  be  applied  in  their  daily  work. 

Sinking. — ^Primary  Musio  Reader  completed. 

Phyiieal  Bxeretse. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction, — Food ;  whence  obtained.  What  is  eaten  raw  ?  How  pre- 
pared ?  What  is  cooked  before  being  eaten  ?  Different  modes  of  cook- 
ing. Food  of  domestic  animals.  Our  homes ;  different  rooms  and  their 
uses;  modes  of  heating  and  lighting;  importance  of  pure  air  for  health. 
Habitations  of  animals  compared  with  those  of  man.  Special  lessons  on 
color,  form,  size  and  weight 

Sentence  Making. — The  same  as  in  previous  terms,  more  extended. 

Morale  and  Manners, — Industry.  Its  usefulness;  the  reward  it  brings;  the 
exercise  of  skill  in  labor ;  inventions  to  make  labor  easy ;  to  facilitate 
travel ;  to  increase  productions  of  the  earth,  and  mechanic  arts.  Name 
and  describe  some  inventions.     Compare  results  of  the  indolent. 

GRADE  III. 
Average  age,  9  pears,  10  monihs,    Sange  of  ages/rom  8  to  IB  pears. 

THXBD    TKAR — ^FIRBT  TERM. 

Reading, — ^Third  Reader  begun.  Observe  directions  previously  given.  Special 
care  to  be  taken  to  express  the  thought  intended  by  the  author.  Pauses 
are  to  be  carefully  regarded.  Insist  on  fluency,  ability  to  call  words  cor- 
rectly at  sight 

i6^//tfi^.— Town's  Speller  commenced.  Pupils  need  not  be  required  to  memorize 
the  defining  words ;  but  call  attention  to  the  general  similarity  of  mean- 
ing. Spell,  at  each  lesson,  a  few  words  by  phonic  elements,  (pp.  11  and 
12  Town*8  Speller),  and  analysis,  (p.  18).  Explain  the  Key  Mark  and  its 
use,  (43,  p.  7  );  also  the  marks  indicating  long  and  short  sounds,  (1  and  2 
p.  6).  Spell  orally  and  by  writing.  Teach  the  table  of  elementary  soundst 
(p.  8).  Require  pupils  to  syllabicate,  to  know  to  which  syllable  every 
letter  belongs. 

Slate  Writing. — ^Teach  the  forms  of  letters,  by  principles,  both  small  letters  and 
capitals,  according  to  the  Spknobbian  Manual. 

Drawing, — Charts  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Arithmetic. — French's  First  Lessons,  continued.  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division,  with  slate  and  blackboard  work  continued.  Walton's 
Tables  are  valuable  for  these  exerciees.  Also,  dictation  exercises. 
Roman  numerals  to  one  thousand. 

^fi^fi^.— Mr.  Jepeon's  Elementary  Music  Reader,  commenced. 

Physical  Exercise, — As  in  preceding  terms. 

Oral  Instrudum. — Employments.  Those  who  construct  dwellings,  make  furni- 
ture, domestic  utensils,  clothing,  time  pieces,  books,  instruments  and  tools 
for  various  kinds  of  labor.  Those  who  procure  materials  for  workmen  in 
different  occupations.  Whence  obtained.  Color,  form,  size,  weight, 
sound. 

Language. — As  in  preceding  terms.  Reproduce  what  has  been  said  in  any  oral 
instruction  lesson.     Familiar  topics  may  be  suggested  by  the  teacher. 
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Morals  and  Manners. — Honesty,  faithfalneas ;  performing  all  duties  well,  avoid- 
iog  deception  in  langaage  and  action.  Effects  on  one's  happiness,  useful- 
ness and  success;  if  he  gets  a  bad  name,  is  dishonest,  a  cheat,  etc.  Learn- 
ing to  do  right  in  all  school  duties  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  manhood. 

SECOND   TBKM. 

Reading. — ^Third  Reader.     Directions  as  in  the  last  term's  work. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  Teach  the  use  of  marks  indicating  sounds  of  Towels, 
when  found  in  the  lessons,  as  No.  6,  p.  6,  numbers  18,  19,  SO,  81,  82,  84, 

y  etc.,  in  same  table.    Follow  directions  previously  given. 

Slate  WHHng. — As  heretofore. 

Drawing. — ^Charts  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Arithmetic. — French's  First  Lessons  completed.  Slate  and  blackboard  work,  as 
last  term.  Dictation  of  numbers  for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  for  mental  exercises,  must  occupy  a  few  minutes  daily. 
Continue  slate  and  blackboard  work.     Roman  numerals  to  1(),000. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Phgaieal  Exercise, — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — Subjects  of  last  term,  and  others  similar,  continued.  Lessons 
on  measures ;  liquid  measures ;  dry  measures ;  measures  of  length.  Color, 
form,  size,  etc.,  continued. 

Lessons  Freparatory  to  Geography ,  Location  and  direction  of  objects  in  relation 
to  the  school ;  points  of  compass ;  direction  of  streets ;  direction  of  public 
buildings  from  school. 

Language. — As  last  term.  * 

Morals  and  Manners. — Respect  to  superiors  and  aged  persons.  Story  of  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians.  (Shbldon's  OaiKCT  Lsssons,  p.  896).  Why  we 
should  show  proper  respect ;  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  Topics  sug- 
gested to  the  teacher  by  the  events  of  the  day. 

TmRD  TERM. 

Reading. — ^Third  Reader.    Directions  as  before. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.    Directions  as  last  term. 

Slate  Writing. — As  before.  Teachers  must  use  the  blackboard  freely  in  giving 
instructions  on  principles. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  6. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Glementary  Arithmetic  begun.  Roman  numerals  re- 
viewed. Dictation  for  mental  exercises  are  to  be  given  daily.  Slate  and 
blackboard  work  dictated  by  teacher. 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — ^As  before. 

Oral  Instruction, — Lessons  on  color,  form,  size,  <fcc.,  having  been  taught,  the  sub- 
ject of  place,  may  now  be  taken  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Geography. 
Relative  position,  of  objects  and  places ;  distance,  direction,  points  of  com- 
pass ;  boundaries  of  school  grounds  ;*blocks  of  buildings ;  measurement  by 
miles,  degrees. 

Language — As  during  previous  terms. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Self-control.  Importance  of  avoiding  bad  passions;  an- 
ger, revenge,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  <kc.  Events  of  the  day  will  suggest 
practical  topics. 
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GRADE  IV. 
Average  age,  11  yeart^  4  months.     Range  of  agetfrom  9  to  14  yeare, 

FOURTH  TEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

Reading. — Third  Reader.  Cultivate  distinct  articalation,  by  phonic  spelling  and 
careful  pronunciation.  Teach  "  quantity**  of  syllables  in  relation  to  tim9 
and  itreu.  Explain  the  rhetorical  pause  and  how  to  use  it  ErophasiB, 
inflection,  pitch,  tone  and  volume  of  voice,  require  thorough  instruction. 

Spelling.— Town*a  Speller.  The  definitions  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  pages  to  be 
learned ;  also,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Key,  bottom  of  p.  7.  All  previous  di- 
rections to  be  kept  familiar. 

Writing. — Practice  paper  and  Writing  Book,  No.  1,  to  be  commenced.  Analysis  of 
principles  to  be  required. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  6^. 

Arithmetic. — Frenches  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Dictation  exercises  to  be  contin- 
ued by  the  teacher,  for  mental  as  well  as  slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Pupils  must  be  able 
*  to  work  all  processes  rapidly  and  correctly.  Walton's  Tables  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  book. 

Geography. — ^Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — As  heretofore. 

Phyrical  Exereit^.-^ks  heretofore. 

Oral  Inetruction. — ^The  fruits  of  summer.  What  comes  first  ?  Name  the  order 
of  other  fruits.  Describe  how  thfy  grow,  cultivated  or  wild.  Describe 
some  characteristics  of  country  life.  Different  occupations  of  men.  On 
what  materials  do  they  work  ?    What  do  theytoiake  ? 

Language. — On  subjects  from  oral  instruction  lesson.  Write  letters,  imaginary 
travels,  voyages,  etc. 

MoraU  and  Manners, — ^The  folly  and  impropriety  of  fretfhlness,  fault-finding,  quar- 
reling. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Reading. — Third  Reader.  Previous  directions  to  be  regarded.  Vocal  drill  and 
exercises  in  phonic  spelling  to  be  practiced  with  each  reading  lesson. 

Spelling. — Observe  previous  directions. 

Writing. — Practice  paper  and  Writing  Books,  Nos.  1  and  2  to  be  used.  Teachers 
must  explain  the  an n  lysis  of  letters  by  frequent  blackboard  illustrations  ; 
also  by  writing  tablets. 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6  and  7. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Tables  and  collateral  exercises 
as  before. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exereiu — As  heretofore^ 

Oral  Jmtruction — Birds.  Classification.  Birds  of  prey  ;  climbers ;  scratohers ; 
perch  ers;  waders;  swimmers.  Two  examples  of  each  to  be  thoroughly 
studied.  Also,  color,  size,  habits,  wliere  found,  at  what  season  of  the 
year,  of  what  use  to  man,  etc. ;  miscellaneous  topics,  common  objects,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
4 
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Language. — ^Describe  some  object  in  oral  iDetroctien.   Topic  selected  by  teft«h«r. 

Morals  and  ifoniMr*.— Self-denial.  Ayoiding  self-indulgence,  in  eating  and 
drinking,  indolence,  coveting,  or  taking  what  belongs  to  another;  im- 
proper language  or  remarks  about  others ;  expenditure  of  money  beyond 
your  means.  In  school,  in  avoiding  whispering,  play,  or  violation  of  any 
rules. 

THIRD   TXRM. 

Heading. — ^Third  Reader,  finished  and  reviewed. 

Spelling. — Directions  as  in  previous  terms. 

Writing. — ^Writing  Book  No.  2,  with  practice  paper  and  analysisi 

Drawing. — Charts  Nos.  6)^  and  7. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Elementary,  to  compound  numbers,  in  connection  with 
dictation  exercises  for  mental  practice. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — As  before. 

Oral  Instruction. — Birds.  Classification  same  as  last  term.  The  following  to  be 
studied :  vulture,  mocking  bird,  Baltimore  oriole,  partridge,  plover ;  as 
to  color,  size,  habits,  where  found,  at  what  season  of  the  year,  plumage, 
mode  of  building  nests,  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  egg,  cfare  for  the 
young,  of  what  use  to  man. 

Language. — Oral  and  written,  as  heretofore.     Incorrect  expressions  noted. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Decision.  Characteristic  of  energy,  enterprise,  &c.  The 
opposite  of  one  who  loiters,  hesitates,  falls  into  a  "  brown  study,"  or  con- 
dition of  vacant-m^dedness.     Evil  consequences  considered. 

GRADE  V. 
Average  age^  12  years,  1  months.    Bangs  of  ages  from  11  to  15  years. 

FIFTH    YEAH — ^FIRBT  TEEM. 

iZfa<i»fi^.— Fourth  Reader  commenced.    Directions  as  heretofore. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.  Teachers  are  to  keep  the  pupils  familiar  with  the 
notation  found  on  the  pages  before  the  14th.  All  previous  directions  are 
to  be  followed,  until  the  pupils  are  quite  familiar  with  them. 

Writing. — Spencerian,  Book  No.  2,  with  practice  paper. 

DriMwg^.— Chart  No.  7. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Elementary,  to  Fractions.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Primary. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction. — Sea  animals ;  whale,  seal,  swordfish.  Forest  and  shade  trees ; 
distinguished  by  foliage  ;  the  oak,  elm,  maple,  locust,  ailantbus,  chestnut, 
hickory,  etc.    Occasional  exercises  on  common  objects. 

Language. — Oral  and  written  exercises  on  the  parts  of  speech,  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  English  Grammar. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Energy,  activity,  directness  of  purpose,  perseverance  and 
endurance,  as  contributing  to  success  in  life.  Apply  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  school  duties. 
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8B00ND  TBEM. 

JiHuUng.^Yoxvrih  Reader.    Give  carefol  attention  to  modala^ion. 

Spelling, — ^Town's  Speller.    Give  ocoaslonal  exercises  on  prefixes  and  suffixes  of 

words. 
Writing, — ^Book  8,  with  practice  paper. 
Drawinff. — Charts  Nos.  7  and  8. 

ArUhmetie. — French's  Elementary,  finished.    Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Geography, — Mitchell's  Primary,  finished  and  reviewed. 
Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 
Phgneal  Exereue, — ^As  before. 
Oral  Inttruetion, — Forest  and   ornamental  trees ;   list  of  the  most  important 

kinds  found   in  New  Haven ;  how  distinguished  ;  points  of  difference ; 

uses  of  the  trees ;  uses  of  the  timber ;   kinds  used  for  fuel ;  for  building ; 

for  furniture ;  those  of  slow,  those  of  rapid  growth. 
Language, — Written  sentences  from  oral  Instruction  in  Grammar.      Sentences 

containing  parts  of  speech.     Selected  topics. 
Morale  and  Mannere, — Right  choice  of  objects  ;  right  way  of  securing  them ; 

right  time  for  doing  whatever  will  secure  success.     Different  ways  men 

take  to  gain  their  ends ;   which  right,  which  wrong. 

THIRD  TsaiL 

Headtng, — ^Fourth  Reader. 

lulling. — ^Town's  Speller. 

Writing. — Book  No.  4  and  practice  paper. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  9. 

Arithmetic, — French's  Common  School,  begun,  or  review  Elementary.  Eaton's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Oleography, — ^Mitchell's  Intermediate. 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

FhyticalExereite. — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction, — Sea  animals  and  shells  of  the  ocean.  To  be  studied  particu- 
larly :  whale,  seal,  swordfish,  lobster  and  coral  family.  Heat,  air,  gravity, 
capillary  attraction,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

Language, — Written  sentences  sug^sted  by  oral  instruction  on  Grammar.  Sen- 
tences containing  parts  of  speech. 

Morale  and  Mannere. — Cultivation  of  a  eenee  of  propriety  under  all  circumstances. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  proper  or  improper,  in  the  family,  at  table,  in 
company,  at  school,  in  the  street,  in  dress,  in  addressing  companions, 
.  inferiors,  superiors,  etc. 

GRADE  VI. 
Averag6  age^  IS  yeartj  4  monthe.    Range  of  ogee  from  12  to  16  ywre, 

SIXTH   TKAR — ^FIEST  TERM. 

Reading, — ^Fourth  Reader.    Former  directions  to  be   observed    through    this 

grade. 
Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller.    Former  directions  to  be  observed  through  this  grade. 
Writing, — Spenoerian  Writing  Books,  No.  4,  with  practice  paper  and  analysis. 
Drtiwing. — Chart  No.  8. 
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ArUhmetie, — ^FreDch's  Common  School,  to  Compound  Numbers.  Eatpn's  Intelleo- 
tual  Arithmetic. 

Geography. — ^Mitcbell'8  Intermediate,  to  the  Middle  Statet. 

Grammar, — Kerrs  First  LessonB. 

Singing, — Elementary  Mosic  Reader. 

Physical  Exereite, — Continued. 

Oral  Jnitructian, — Foreign  productiont.  Spices,  pimento,  nutmeg,  mace,  cin- 
namon, cloves.  Forest  and  shade  trees.  Common  objects  selected  by 
teacher. 

Language, — ^Description  of  erents,  or  objects  which  have  been  observed.  Themes 
selected  by  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners, — Habit ;  importance  of  good ;  consequences  of  bad.  Who 
are  slaves  under  control  of  habit  ? 

SECOHD   TKBlf. 

Reading, — Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling, — ^Town's  Speller. 

ITri/in^.— Writing  Book  No.  6. 

Drawing, — Chart  No.  9. 

ArUhmetie, — French's  Common  School,  to  Factors  and  Multiples.  Eaton's  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic 

English  Gramtnar, — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  with  written  and  oral  exercises. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Map  of  California,  etc. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  Exercise. — Continued. 

Oral  Inttntctum. — Domestic  and  Foreign  Prodnctions.  Oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  bananas.  General  description  of  the  plant ;  in  what  conn- 
try  produced ;  manner  of  growth  ;  how  gathered ;  and  for  what  used ;  any 
other  facts  of  interest.     Common  objects  selected  by  Principal  or  Teacher. 

Language. — Some  objects  from  oral  instruction  lesson  described. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  all  duties.  Conscience 
to  be  cherished  and  heeded. 

TniRD   TBRM. 

Beading. — Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling, — ^Town's  Speller. 

Writing, — Writing  Book  No.  4,  with  practice  paper  and  analysis. 

Dravaing. — Chart  No.  10. 

Arithnutie, — French's  Common  School,  to  Converse  Operations.  Eaton's  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons. 

Geography, — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  South  America. 

Physical  Exercise, — Continued. 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruetum, — Domestic  and  Foreign  productions.    Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
cotton.      In  what  countries  produced ;    from  what  obtained ;    general 
description  of  the  plant  and  other  facts  of  interest 
•  iafwyua^c— Papers  written  on  subjects  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Review  the  duties  and  obligations  of  individuals  to  those 
with  whom  they  associate  in  private  and  public  life. 
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GRADE  VII. 
Avirage  age^  14  yearSf  2  morUhs,    Bange  of  ageifrom  12  to  16  yeart, 

8BVKNTH   YEAR — FIRST  TERM. 

Heading, — Fifth  Reader.  The  book  may  be  read  in  course,  or  selections  may 
be  made,  at  the  option  of  the  Principal.  Vocal  drill,  and  all  previous 
directions,  are  to  be  regarded  by  this  grade. 

Spelling. — Town's  Speller.  Attention  to  be  given  to  definitions  in  connection 
with  each  lesson,  or  one  lesson  each  week  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  defini- 
tions and  synonyms. 

Writing. — Spencerian  Writing  Books,  Nos.  4  and  6,  with  practice  paper.  Analy- 
sis and  blackboard  illustrations.  Selections  of  higher  numbers  of  books 
may  be  made. 

Drawing. — Chart  No&  11  and  12. 

Aritfimetie. — French's  Common  School,  to  Percentage.  Eaton's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic. 

Englith  Orammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  with  written  and  oral  exercises. 

Geography. — ^Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Great  Britain,  three  lessons  a  week. 

History,  U,  8. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School  History ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Physical  JSzercite, — Continued. 

Oral  Instruction. — Forest  and  Shade  trees.  Growth  of  the  plant  from  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  same.  Distinguish  trees  by  foliage. 
Sound,  light,  water,  meteorology,  hygiene.     Miscellaneous  topics. 

Language. — Topics  from  oral  exercises,  morals,  etc.,  or  selected  by  teacher. 
Abstracts  of  any  school  exercises. 

Morals  and  Manners. — ^Traits  of  character  that  will  contribute  to  usefulness,  hap- 
piness, and  success  in  life.  Topics  suggested  by  daily  events,  in  and  out 
of  school.    Also  any  of  the  topics  named  for  the  lower  gradea 

SECOND   TEEM. 

Beading. — Fifth  Reader,  in  course  or  from  selections.  • 

Spelliyig, — ^Town's  Speller.  The  work  of  this  term  is  specially  important  and 
requires  careful  attention. 

TTrtrtn^.— Writing  Books,  Nos.  4  and  6. 

/>raioin^.— Chart  No.  10. 

Arithmetic — French's  Common  School,  to  Interest  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic. 

English  Orammar. — Kerl's  First  Lessons,  etc.,  as  last  term. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  to  Asia,  three  lessons  a  week. 

History,  U.  S. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School  History ;  two  lessons  a  week. 

Singing. — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

Oral  Instruction. — Historical  sketches  of  renowned  cities  and  representative  men. 
Electricity,  magnetism  and  mas:netic  telegraph. 

Language, — Subjects  as  last  term. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Duties  of  the  employer  and  employed. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader,  as  last  term. 

Spelling. — ^Town's  Speller ;  directions  as  last  term ;  book  finished. 
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Writing. — Writing  Book  Na  6,  and  directions  as  before. 

Drawing. — Chart  No.  11, 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,  to  Ratio  and  Proportion.    Eaton's  Intel- 

leotaal  Arithmetic. 
English  Orammar. — Kerl's  Rrst  Lessons. 

Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate,  finished ;  two  lessons  a  week. 
History,  U.  8. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School ;  three  lessons  a  week. 
Singing, — Elementay  Masic  Reader. 
Oral  InMtruetion. — Minerals;  government;  historical  and  biographical  sketches, 

etc. ;  prominent  events  occuring  in  any  country,  describe. 
Langttage. — As  during  first  term. 
Maralt  and  Manners. — ^Patriotism,  enterprise  and  public  spirit  for  public  good. 

Elements  of   national  character  necessary    to    secure    prosperity   to  a 

country. 

GRADE  VIIL 

XIGBTH   TBAX — naST,   SECOND   AND  THIRD  TERMS. 

Reading. — Fifth  Reader.    See  directions  for  Grade  VII,  first  term. 

Spelling, — Henderson's  Test  Words.     3d  term,  finish ;  8d  term,  review. 

Writing.^AA  in  Grade  VIL 

Drawing, — Charts  11  and  12. 

Arithmetic. — French's  Common  School,   to  Progressions.    Eaton's   Intellectual 

Arithmetic.    2d  term,  complete  French's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  and 

8d  term  review  it. 

BngUth  Orammar, — Eerl's  First  Lessons,  or  Common  School,  if  expedient. 

History  U,  S. — Anderson's  Pictorial  School 

Singing, — Elementary  Music  Reader. 

0raX  Instruction  j 

J,  '         f  As  during  first  term,  Grade  YII,  or  any  topics  previously 

Morals  and  Manners.  )  ^ 


GRADE  IX. 
Average  agsy  14  years^  8  monihs.    Range  of  ages  from  12  to  16  years, 

NINTH  TEAR. 
FIRST  TERM,  (20  WEEKS).  SECOND  TERM,  (20  WEEKS). 

Aritlimetic  (reviewed)  and  Bookkeping.  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping. 
English  Language  and  Composition.         English  Language,  etc 
Physical  Geography,  Physical  Geography, 

French,  German  and  Latin,  French,  German  and  Latin, 


GRADE  X. 

TENTH   TSAR. 

Algebra.  Algebra. 

Botany.  Physiology. 

Hiatory  and  Conatitution  of  U,  &  History. 

French,  German,  Latin,  French,  German,  Latin, 
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Geometry. 
Natnral  Philosophy. 
EnglUk  Literature, 
French,  Oerman,  Latin. 


GRADE  XI. 

BLEVENTH  TKAK. 

Geometry. 
Chemistry. 
Englieh  Literature, 
French,  German ,  Latin. 


Astronomy. 

Geology. 

French,  German,  Latin. 

Trigonometry. 


GRADE  XII. 

TWBLrra  TKAB. 

Reviews  and  Normal  Instruction  to 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching. 


OOLLATKBAL   STUDUBB. 


During  each  term  of  the  year,  at  stated  times,  all  the  pupils  in  the  last  four 
grades,  will  have  exercises  in  elocution — in  the  form  of  Reading,  Declamation, 
or  Recitation ;  also  in  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music  and 
Composition. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  COURSE 

OF  STUDY. 


The  course  of  study  presented  in  the  accompanying  scheme  is 
adapted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment of  the  classes  in  our  schools.  A  year's  trial  will  enable  us 
to  ascertain  what  modifications  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
adaptation  more  perfect.  The  following  suggestions  and  cautions 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind  while  endeavoring  to  work  the  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme. 

1.  Each  grade  will,  ordinarily,  include  rooms  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  as  follows : — 

Grade  I,     rooms  1  and  2  Grade  V,     rooms  9  and  10 
"      n,         «      8     "    4  "      VI,         •'   11 

«      m,       "     6     «    6  **      VII,       "   12, 2d  class 

a       ly^        cc      7     «t    8  i*       Vin,      "    12,  1st     " 

2.  The  youngest  class  in  the  grade  is  to  complete  the  work  as- 
signed for  each  term ;  and  the  older  classes  will  finish  it  in  two 
terms  or  less^  and  then  proceed  to  the  studies  of  the  next  grade. 

3.  To  determine  whether  the  classes  are  on  the  grade,  behind^  or 
in  advance  of  it,  ascertain  whether  the  youngest  class  has  done  the 
work  assigned  satisfactorily,  and  what  is  the  relative  advancement 
of  the  older  classes.  Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  thorough- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  grade  to  which  her  classes  belong. 

4.  If  any  classes  are  found  competent  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  grade  directs,  they  are  not  to  be  hindered  in  their  pro- 
gress, provided  their  work  is  well  done.  Individual  promotions 
are  to  be  encouraged,  at  monthly  examinations.  But  haste  must 
never  be  made  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness. 

5.  The  numbers  in  the  Tabular  View,  against  each  study,  indi- 
cate the  pages  to  be  completed  during  each  term.  The  dash  in- 
dicates that  the  study  is  pursued,  without  directing  how  much 
shall  be  accomplished. 
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REPORT 

OP  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


m  4*    ^    «♦  - 


To  THB  Board  op  Education  op  the  New  Haven  Cm  School 
District  : 

QerUlemen ;— In  presenting  a  statement  of  results  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  public  school  instruction,  during  the  year  just 
completed,  I  have  but  little  information  to  give  which  has  not, 
from  time  to  time,  come  under  your  own  personal  observation,  or 
been  laid  before  you,  as  circumstances  have  required,  for  your 
consideration.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  assure 
you  that  a  gratifying  measure  of  prosperity  and  obvious  progress 
have  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  labored  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  placed  under  their  charge.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  due  to  the  people  who  liberally  provide  funds  to  meet  all 
needful  expense,  who  entrust  both  their  property  and  their  children 
to  your  hands  for  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence,  that  a  full 
statement  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  should  be  placed 
before  them,  as  evidence  of  a  faithful  performance  of  duties  and  a 
proper  expenditure  of  money. 

The  steady  growth  and  increased  efficiency  of  our  public  school 
system,  from  year  to  year,  may  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  an  enterprising  and  prosperous  community.  For  no  other  pur- 
pose is  so  large  a  sum  required  in  all  the  public  expenditures  of 
our  municipal  administration ;  and  for  no  other  object  is  money 
more  cheerfully  and  liberally  furnished  by  our  citizens  than  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  A  sentiment,  well  nigh  universal, 
prevails,  both  among  the  wealthy  and  those  whose  means  are  lim- 
ited, that  mind  is  the  controlling  power  among  men ;  and  that 
some  cultivation  of  its  faculties,  the  attainment  of  some  elementary 
knowledge,  at  least,  must  be  secured  by  evtry  child,  before  he  can 
enter  upon  the  great  life  struggle,  with  a  reasonable  kope  of  rising 
above  the  privation  and  servitude  which  inevitably  fall  to  the  lot 
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of  the  ignorant.  Indeed,  no  class  of  our  citizens  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  this  sentiment  than  those  whose  early  opportunities  for 
an  education  were  li  mited,  who  are  every  day  painfully  reminded, 
in  the  competition  of  life,  of  their  irretrievable  loss,  and  their  feel- 
ings find  expression  in  language  uttered  with  emphasis :  ^^  I  want 
my  children  to  have  a  better  education  than  I  have  had ;  I  do  not 
wish  my  children  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  learning,  as  I  have 
done.** 

But  the  cordial  sympathy  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  schools, 
and  the  generous  support  given  them,  indicate  a  broader  view  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  general  education  of  the  young. 
The  conviction  is  manifest  that  the  large  outlay  required  for  their 
administration  is  abundantly  repaid  in  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  society.  Material  resources  can  be  developed  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes  for  the  public  good,  only  as  mind  is 
trained  to  discern  their  character,  and  devise  the  best  methods  of 
turning  them  to  a  practical  use.  Hence,  every  artizan,  every 
laborer,  made  more  intelligent,  is  rendered  more  competent  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  material  upon  which  his  skill  is  employed. 
He  contrives  ways  whereby  immensely  larger  results  are  produced 
with  less  physical  effort.  Inventive  genius  makes  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  society  in  despotic,  barbarous  countries, 
and  those  in  which  freedom  and  universal  intellectual  culture 
abound.  But  inventive  genius  is  dependent  upon  educated  mind ; 
hence  the  value  of  early  mental  training  of  the  young  becomes  the 
foundation  on  which  individual  and  public  prosperity,  in  all  material 
interests,  must  rest. 

Obedience  to  authority  should  be  so  taught  in  the  family,  and 
confirmed  in  the  schools,  that  in  the  development  of  character  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land  shall  become  the  strong- 
est safeguard  of  a  free,  self-governing  people. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  Iseo-'/O. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 

is  about       .  .  ,  .  .  .    .        46,000 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 

years,  enumerated  in  January,  1870,  was       .  9,936 

Increase  over  1869,      .  .  .  186 

The  number  of  school  houses  occupied  during  a  part,  or 

whole  of  the  year,  .  .  .  21 
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Owned  by  the  district,       ....  IS 

Whole  number  of  rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  one 

teacher  during  the  last  term  of  the  year,        .  121 

Increase,        .  .  .  .  .      4 

Whole  number  of  sittings,  .  .  .  6,382 

Increase,        .         .  .  .        .         313 

TEACHBBS. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
day  schools,  including  teachers  in  Music  and  Draw- 
ing, one  each,  ....  13 
Increase,          ....                 1 
Number  employed  in  the  eTening  school,            .  5 

Total  male  teachers,  .  .         .18 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers,  .  .  135 

Increase,  .  .  .  .        .      13 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  148 

Increase  in  the  day  schools,  .  .14 

Whole    number    of  teachers    in  the    day  and  evening 

schools,  .....  153 

NUMBSB  OF  PUPILS   IN   ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  scholars   registered  (admitted)   during  the 

year,  .....  6,878 

Increase,        .  .  .  .  Ill 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year,       5,818 

Increase,  ....  154 

Average  daily  attendance,  after  deducting  absences,  5,502 

Increase,  .  .  .  .  165 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  schools,        .  .  94.56 

Increase,  ....  .36 

The  ratio  of  the  average  number  registered,  (belonging) 
to  the  number  enumerated,  (between  4  and  16 
years),  .....  .585 

Increase,        ....  .004 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year,        .  117,936 

Increase,  .  .  .  •  546 

Average  number  of  pupils  absent  daily,        .  •  294 

Increase,  ....  1 

Number  of  absences  to  a  scholar  on  the  average  number 

registered,  .....  20.3 

Decrease,  .  .  .  .  .6 
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Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during 

the  year. 

7,210 

Decrease, 

, 

1,894 

Number  of  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  on  average  register- 

ed number, 

• 

1.21 

Decrease, 

, 

.      .38 

Number  of  truants  in  all  the  schools, 

, 

351 

Decrease, 

, 

18 

Number  of  erases  of  truancy. 

• 

580 

Decrease, 

, 

96 

Number  of  suspensions, 

. 

350 

Increase, 

, 

85 

Number  of  half  days  perfect  attendance.  Boys, 

• 

16,366 

a            ii     a         4(            a                 cc 

Girls, 

. 

14,339 

Increase  over  1869,  Boys, 

•           • 

1,303 

"       «     Girls, 

• 

.     1,714 

Number  half  days,  all  present, 

,            , 

7,561 

Increase, 

• 

1,230 

NoTR — ^The  Dumber  attending  the  evening  school  is  not  included  in  the 
statistics  above.  ^ 


The  statistics  which  appear  above  and  in  the  tables  of  the  Ap- 
pendix of  this  report,  furnish  most  of  the  substantial  facts  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  past  year.  These  results  are  derived  chiefly  from 
records  carefully  kept  by  the  teachers  and  sent  every  week  to  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  accuracy  is  there  tested, 
and  they  are  filed  for  future  reference  and  use.  Thus  we  have 
reliable  data  for  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  best  record  of  facts  from  which  their  his- 
tory may  be  obtained. 

A  general  survey  of  the  results  indicates  a  moderate  gain  in 
nearly  all  the  particulars  reported.  The  increase  of  children  in 
the  district,  as  appears  from  the  enumeration  made  in  January 
last,  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year ;  and  less  than 
half  as  large  as  that  of  1868.  By  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
enumerated  in  1869  and  1870,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  sub- 
districts  have  gained  while  others  have  lost,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  table : 
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Census  of 

Census  of 

8UB-DI8TRI0T8. 

1870. 

1869. 

ftAIX. 

L08B. 

Webster, 

1016 

1875 

40 

Eaton, 

1256 

1033 

223 

Wooster, . 

1442 

1707 

205 

Dwight,    . 

1907 

1966 

59 

Skinner,    . 

1419 

1345 

74 

Washington,     . 

1997 

1824 

173 
510 

9,936 

9,750 

324 

Total  increi 

ise, 

. 

, 

186 

As  a  consequence,  the  pressure  for  seats  at  the  Wooster,  Hamilton 
and  Fair  Street  schools  has  been  yery  sensibly  diminished  ;  while 
at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term  of  the  Howard  Avenue  School, 
the  number  of  applicants  for  seats  was  nearly  one  hundred  greater 
than  could  be  received.  Provision  was  made  for  their  accommo- 
dation by  adding  some  sixty  or  seventy  chairs  in  the  lower  rooms, 
and  sending  a  portion  of  the  applicants  to  the  Washington 
School. 

The  Skinner  School  has  not  been  able  to  receive  all  who  have 
applied  for  admission  during  the  year.  Two  rooms  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  rented  to  accommodate  the  surplus.  The  new  Edwards 
Street  Primary  building  will  relieve  all  pressure  in  that  district, 
as  well  as  the  northern  portion  of  the  Wooster  District,  should  it 
be  necessary. 

The  Dwight  School  has  been  much  crowded  in  all  its  grades, 
throughout  the  year.  The  Principal  has  taken  special  care  to 
promote  and  keep  the  upper  rooms  full,  and  by  so  doing  has  been 
able  to  receive  nearly  all  the  applicants.  The  Dixwell,  which  is 
tributary  to  the  Dwight,  has  been  well  filled  ;  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  primary  room,  by  the  removal  of  the  wood  build- 
ing from  Goffe  Street,  to  the  Dixwell  premises,  ample  accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  primary  scholars  in  that  vicinity. 

A  year  ago,  the  trustees  of  the  Goffe  Street  School  building 
finished  a  room  in  the  basement,  to  which  the  primary  department 
was  transferred  from  the  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of  Goffe 
and  Webster  streets.  Since  that  time  the  Goffe  Street  School 
has  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Principal  in  the 
same  building. 
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Additional  seats  have  been  provided  aM  follows :  To  the  Skin- 
ner branches  on  State  Street,  88 ;  Wooster,  60 ;  Howard  Avenue, 
60 ;  Cheny  Street  Germiin-English  School,  105 ;  making  a  total 
increase  for  the  ytar,  313. 

Except  the  primary  building  on  Edwards  Street,  of  which  the 
foundation  has  recently  been  laid,  no  new  house  has  been  erected 
during  the  year ;  nor  have  any  material  changes  been  made  in 
the  old  ones.  The  Carlisle  Street  School  was  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance.  Should  the  pressure  in  the  Howard 
Avenue  School  require  additional  room,  this  house  thoroughly- 
repaired  and  supplied  with  new  furniture,  might  be  conveniently 
used  as  a  primary  branch,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  that  School. 

The  adjustment  of  School  accommodations  to  the  number  of 
pupils  for  whom  provision  is  required,  is  probably  more  nearly 
perfect,  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any  former  period.  While 
the  number  of  unoccupied  seats  is  smaller  than  at  any  previous 
time,  the  number  of  children  who  fail  of  admission  for  want 
of  room,  is  comparatively  small.  The  Grammar  Schools  are  so 
located  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  district 
above  the  primary  department,  if  we  except  the  Newhallville 
section  of  the  city.  No  new  Grammar  School  building  will  there- 
fore be  required  for  years  to  come,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Board 
for  a  new  High  or  Central  School  should  be  accepted.  A  primary 
building  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  and  Asylimi  Streets, 
will  be  needed  soon,  to  accommodate  the  children  who  are  too  re- 
mote from  other  schools.  The  wants  of  the  Division  Street 
neighborhood  will  be  governed  very  much  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, dependent  on  the  manufacturing  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  district 

ATTENDANCB. 

The  perusal  of  masses  of  figures,  in  tabulated  form,  may  not  be 
very  enteitaining  reading ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  instructive. 
Turning  to  Table  V,  in  the  Appendix,  a  "  Summaiy  of  Statistics" 
will  be  found,  comprising  the  totals  of  each  school,  and  the  totals 
of  all  the  schools,  presenting  a  number  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  relation  to  attendance  during  the  year.  In  Table  IV,  the 
same  results  reached  by  each  room  of  the  several  schools  will  be 
found.  Also,  a  record  of  rooms  presenting  the  largest  number  of 
perfect  sessions. 
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Regularity  of  attendance  can  never  be  omitted  in  taking  note 
of  the  progress  of  our  schools.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  operations 
and  results  by  teachers  and  scholars.  The  returns  of  all  cash  ex- 
penditures for  public  school  instruction  are  dependent  on  this  as 
one  of  the  important  elements  of  success,  in  a  business  point  of 
view.  Elegant  and  well  furnished  school  edifices  are  useless; 
the  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted  teachers  are  vain ;  the 
most  perfectly  devised  systems  are  worthless,  if  the  pupils  for 
whom  all  such  provision  is  made  are  not  present. 

No  lessons  taught  in  our  schools  are  of  greater  value  than 
those  which  inculcate  habits  of  regularity ;  which  impart  stabil- 
ity of  character  and  steady  adherence  to  the  performance  of  duty, 
a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 

Among  the  gratifying  proofs  of  general  progress,  is  the  steady 
gain  which  our  reports  indicate  in  regularity  of  attendance.  Al- 
though the  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools  has  been  but 
thirty-six  hundredths  ^36)  greater  than  the  previous  year,  giving 
an  average  of  ninety-four  and  fifty-six  hundredths  (94.56)  per 
cent.,  the  result  is  encouraging,  because  the  point  reached  last 
year  was  so  high  that  future  increase  must  necessarily  he  small. 
The  effort  gn  the  part  of  the  teachers,  in  general,  to  induce  regu- 
larity, has  been  highly  commendable;  a  considerable  number 
have  accomplished  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  have  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  schoolroom  and  the  exercises  attractive ;  have 
sought  out  the  causes  of  absence,  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  hap- 
pened through  the  fault  of  the  pupil,  or  the  neglect,  or  indulgence 
of  injudicious  parents.  The  services  of  such  teachers  have  been 
scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  direction  than  in  imparting  direct  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  taught.  Indeed,  these  are  the 
teachers  whose  general  success  is  most  commonly  marked  and  un- 
doubted, for  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  awakened  in  this  par- 
ticular, both  in  teacher  and  pupil,  seldom  fail  to  become  dif^sed 
through  and  pervade  all  the  duties  of  the  school. 

Parents,  too,  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject.  They 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  habit  on  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  child ;  whether  it  shall  be  formed  to  punctuality  and 
regular  attendance  upon  duties ;  or,  begun  in  childhood,  it  shall 
he  controlled  by  fitful  impulse  and  caprice  through  all  the  yeara 
of  mature  life.  By  their  own  observation,  and  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  teachers,  or  indirectly  from  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers  to  the  children,  parents  are  learning  that  it  is  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  a  child's  education  to  learn  to  be  provident^ — to  fore- 
see what  duties  will  be  required  before  school  hours  arrive,  and  to 
strive  to  have  them  performed,  so  as  not  to  occasion  absence  or 
tardiness, — to  be  energetic^  working  with  a  will  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles which  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  a  purpose, 
— to  be  heroic^  brarely  encountering  storm  and  wind,  heat  and 
cold,  to  reach  the  place  to  which  duty  calls, — to  be  self-denyinfSy 
resisting  the  temptations  of  appetite,  ease  and  amusement,  which 
inopportunely  solicit  a  little  time  for  enjoyment.  These  charac- 
teristics of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  manhood  are  to  be  inculca- 
ted with  as  much  solicitude  and  care  as  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
bination of  numbers. 

The  following  figures  are  given  to  exhibit  the  average  number 
of  absences  and  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  in  the  different  schools, 
based  on  the  average  number  registered,  in  the  schools.  The  first 
column  shows  the  average  number  of  Jtalf  days  absence  to  each 
scholar  ;  the  second  shows  the  average  number  of  tardinesses  (in 
whole  numbers  and  decimals),  to  each  scholar^  during  the  year  : 


No.  half  dayft 
Bohoola.          absence  to  a 
scholar. 

Times  tardy  to 
each  scholar. 

No.  half  days 
Schools.             absence  to  a 
scholar. 

Times  tardy  to 
«ach  scholar. 

High,             15 

1.44 

Dixwell, 

21 

2.42 

Webster,       18 

.2 

South  St., 

17 

.84 

• 

Eaton,           1 9 

.57 

Fair  St., 

30 

.76 

Wooster,       19 

.67 

Goffe  St., 

34 

6.65 

D  wight,        19 

.64 

Division  St. 

>  n 

3.90 

Skinner,        19 

.62 

Elm  St.. 

4 

2.92 

Howard  Av.  24 

1.11 

Whiting  St. 

,  50 

4.2 

Hamilton,     13 

.84 

City  Point, 

17 

4.29 

Washington  26 

1.06 

Carlisle  St., 

103 

34.65 

Skinner  b'ch 

,  33 

3.88 

The  average  number  of  absences  for  all  the  schools,  is  20.3  to  a 
scholar.     Average  number  of  tardinesses  to  a  scholar,  1,21. 

The  difference  in  the  results  as  presented  above  is  so  marked, 
that  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  "  What  has  occasioned  such  a 
disparity  ?"  The  question  is  not  easily  answered.  Epidemic 
diseases,  occasional  sickness,  detentions  by  parents,  indifference  of 
parents  and  children  to  school  interests,  bad  habits  and  want  of 
proper  home  training,  and  many  other  causes  contribute  to  ir- 
regular attendance.     Some  of  them  undoubtedly  operate,  at  times, 
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with  greater  force  on  some  schools  than  on  others.  There  may 
be  a  radical  difference  between  different  classes  of  children  in  thei  r 
general  character  and  out  of  school  associations,  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  difference  of  attendance  in  the  several  schools.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  there  is  the  fact ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  matter  of  interest  in  the  future,  both  to  teachers  and  parents, 
to  determine  what  the  cause  is  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
means  for  removing,  or  at  least  greatly  diminishing  the  evil. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  work  of  reform  depends  on  three 
parties;  parents,  pupils  and  teachers.  Parents  have  the  control 
of  the  matter  in  their  hands  ;  it  is  their  first  duty  to  devote  what- 
ever of  influence  they  have  to  secure  the  constant  attendance  of 
their  children  upon  school  duties,  except  in  case  of  sickness  o  r 
unusual  and  unavoidable  emergencies. 

Pupils  will  act  generally  according  to  the  habits  they  form. 
Let  them  become  accustomed  to  regularity  in  attendance  upon 
school,  and  under  right  influence  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  in 
them  a  strong  desire  or  even  a  determined  resolution,  never  to 
lose  a  day  at  school.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  parent  and 
teacher,  few  children  would  ever  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

The  teacher,  outside  of  the  school  room,  is  powerless  to  control 
in  this  matter ;  but  fortunately,  by  the  very  position  of  co-laborer 
with  the  parent,  is  endowed  w^ith  influence  which  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty  not  to  employ.  If  the  injudicious  parent  fails 
to  uuderstand  what  is  for  his  child's  interest,  neglects  duty,  or  errs 
in  relation  to  its  education,  a  few  w-ords  from  the  teacher,  a  kindly 
interest  manifested  in  the  child,  will  ofbeu  correct  errors  into 
which  parents  sometimes  fall.  The  teacher  learns,  at  least,  what 
kind  of  influence  governs  the  pupil  at  home,  and  can  judge  more 
accurately  what  treatment  is  expedient  at  school.  If  the  parent 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and  the  case  is  hopeless  for  cor- 
rection, the  sooner  the  fact  is  known,  the  better  for  future  action. 

In  no  direction  is  the  way  open  for  so  grand  an  advance  in  the 
progress  of  public  school  improvement,  as  that  which  shall  bring 
teachers  and  parents  into  more  intimate  relations.  When  a  mutual 
understanding  and  a  cordial  co-operation  shall  be  effected,  school 
goverment  will  be  shorn  of  most  of  its  perplexities  and  instruction 
will  become  far  more  efficient. 
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THE   NEW   SCHEME   OP   STUDIES. 


The  coarse  of  study  adopted  by  the  Board  and  presented  else- 
where, is  designed  to  give  specific  directions  for  a  proper  division  of 
labor  among  the  teachers,  and  to  indicate  the  portion  for  which  each 
teacher  is  held  responsible.  The  duties  assigned  to  each'  depart- 
ment, or  grade,  are  necessarily  stated  in  a  very  brief  manner,  and 
only  an  occasional  suggestion  has  been  thrown  in,  to  direct  the 
teacher  as  to  particular  results  to  be  secured  and  the  methods  of 
reaching  them. 

In  presenting  a  brief  review  of  the  condition  of  the  studies  in 
our  schools,  I  deem  it  proper  to  add  some  things  which  were 
necessarily  omitted  from  the  scheme,  to  give  a  more  complete  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 

BEADING. 

We  have  labored  long  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  teaching 
the  art  of  reading,  but  not  without  earnestly  desiring  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods.  Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  voice,  or  train  the  vocal  organs,  except  in- 
cidentally in  the  practice  of  vocal  music.  We  had  heard  of  the 
"  Vocal  Drill,"  as  given  by  Prof.  Monroe  of  Boston,  of  which 
Superintendent  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  after  witnessing  exercises 
in  the  Boston  Schools,  says : — "  The  work  he  (Prof.  Monroe)  was 
doing,  seemed  not  only  to  be  valuable  as  a  vocal  drill,  but  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  develop  the  literary  tastes  and  strengthen 
the  critical  powers  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Boston  schools  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  and  labors  of 
Professor  Monroe.  The  mutual  aid  he  and  the  music  teachers 
render  each  other,  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  their  re- 
spective branches." 

In  March  last,  Miss  Carrie  B.  LeRo  w,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Monroe,  and 
previously  a  teacher  some  three  years,  in  the  Brimmer  (Grammar) 
School  of  Boston,  came  to  New  Haven  and  presented  the  subject 
of  reading  and  Monroe's  system  to  the  teachers  assembled.  They 
were  so  favorably  impressed  that  nearly  all  agreed,  at  once,  to 
take  from  her  a  course  of  instruction.  The  benefits  derived  from 
her  teaching  began  immediately  to  be  manifest  in  the  physical 
and  vocal  improvement  of  both  teachera  and  pupils,  wherever  the 
system  was  thoroughly  applied.  Not  only  did  she  impart  in- 
struction to  the  teachers,  but  twice  she   went  through  all  the 
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schools  of  the  city,  giving  practical  illustration  of  her  method  to 
teachers,  by  conducting  the  pupils  of  each  room  through  the  ex- 
ercises, from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  High  School. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  details  as  to  the  advantages  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  the  instruction  which  our  teachers  have 
received.  If  in  the  education  and  training  of  our  children  it  is 
important  that  they  secure  the  habit  of  erect  position,  both  in 
sitting  and  standing,  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  the 
habit  of  taking  large  and  deep  inspirations,  a  full  development  of 
the  physical  system,  the  possession  of  a  pure,  flexible,  full  tone  of 
voice  ;  if  these  are  things  that  have  direct  relation  to  their  future 
happiness  and  usefulness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers 
of  our  schools  are  much  better  fitted  to  benefit  their  pupils  from 
the  instruction  they  have  received,  than  before.  Nor  are  these 
exercises  much  less  valuable  to  the  teachers  themselves,  so  far  as 
health  is  concerned,  than  to  the  pupils.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
my  judgment,  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  accomplish  a  work 
in  vocal  culture,  which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  do. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  who  are  our  earnest  and  successful  teachers 
in  this  department. 

The  directions  in  the  course  of  study  are  so  full,  that  no  further 
instructions  are  here  needed  on  this  subject.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  every  teacher,  that  the  first  advantage  resulting  from 
ability  to  read  with  facility  and  comprehend  readily  what  is  read, 
is  a  gain  to  the  school  in  a  clearer  comprehension  of  all  lessons 
and  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  all  school  duties. 


SPELLING. 

Ability  to  sjim^rrectly  is  one  element  of  fluent  reading. — 
Hesitation  in  reMiqB  comes  from  inability  to  pronounce  words 
at  sight.  The  child  tails  to  pronounce,  (1),  because  he  does  not 
perceive  the  power  of  the  phonic  element,  the  sound  power;  or 
(2),  does  not  perceive  the  order  of  the  letters  ;  or  (3),  fails  to  divide 
the  word  into  syllables.  Spelling  by  letter  is  well ;  but  for  im- 
provement in  reading,  phonic  spelling  is  far  better.  Especially 
let  the  latter  be  applied  to  difficult  words  in  the  reading  lesson. 
The  division  of  words  into  syllables  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
words  are  divided  in  the  spelling  book,  but  not  in  the  reading 
books  above  the  second  reader.  The  teacher  should  explain  the 
usual  methods  of  syllabication,  till  pupils  can  do  it  readily  for 
themselves.     (See  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Spelling, 
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by  Soule  and  Wheeler,  §  226,  &c.).     Want  of  observation    and 
fixed  attention  are  the  chief  causes  of  mis-spelling. 

Spelling  is  well  taught  in  most  of  our  schools,  except  a  little 
want  of  attention  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  first  thirteen 
pages  of  the  speller. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Printing  on  the  slate  is  the  first  step  in  this  branch.  Children 
recognize  the  form  of  the  printed  letter  more  readily  than  the 
script,  because  they  learn  first  to  read  the  printed  word.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  occupy  the  first  six  months  with  printing  exer- 
cises ;  but  they  very  readily  learn  the  script,  and  may  begin  it 
at  first  if  teachers  prefer  to  do  so.  Many  teachers  commit  a  seri- 
ous error  in  requiring  the  little  ones  to  copy  their  reading  lessons, 
which  contain  letters  they  have  never  been  taught  to  form.  The 
result  is,  a  slate  full  of  hieroglyphic,  unreadable  scrawls,  from 
which  no  benefit  is  gained,  except  that  it  is  beyond  criticism,  and 
therefore  requires  no  time  or  attention  of  the  teacher.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  copy  the  form  of  any  letter,  or  figure 
in  drawing,  which  the  teacher  has  not  carefully  taught  them,  un- 
less occasionally  for  recreation.  In  most  of  the  schools  penman- 
ship is  well  taught.  Specimens  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Board  for 
inspection  present  a  uniformity  of  style,  a  perfection  in  the  appli- 
cation of  principles,  which  we  do  not  often  see  excelled  by  pupils 
of  the  professed  teacher  of  writing.  Many  specimens  of  slate 
writing,  by  the  children  of  the  lower  grades,  have  shown  proofs 
of  skill  and  attainment  quite  surprising.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
however,  that  there  is  occasionally  a  teacher  who  fails  in  this 
branch,  though  quite  successful  in  others.  ^^|w  number  of  this 
class  is  diminishing.  i^\^ 

ARITIIMKTIC. 

Numbers,  is  the  caption  under  which,  in  the  primary  rooms. 
Arithmetic  begins.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  subject  is  made  more 
prominent  in  the  lower  grades  than  heretofore.  From  numerous 
trials  with  the  youngest  children,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  accomplishing  more  than  has  been  required.  But  it  must 
be  by  a  proper  and  gradual  development  of  the  subject.  Simple, 
oral  exercises,  of  the  nature  of  familiar  conversations  between  the 
teachers  and  children,  filled  with  the  simplest,  plainest  illustra- 
tions with  objects,  can  be  made  exceedingly  attractive,  without 
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burdening,  or  overtaxing  the  mind.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
pupils  in  the  middle  grades  of  our  Grammar  Schools  should  not 
he  farther  advanced  than  they  have  been,  in  the  study  of  Arithme- 
tic. But  their  progress  must  be  accelerated  rather  by  an  adap- 
tation of  familiar  instruction  to  their  comprehension  and  the  un- 
folding of  principles  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  course,  than  by 
attempting  '*  forced  marches,"  in  their  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment. 

GEOGKAPHY. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell  is  essential  to 
every  child,  as  preparatory  to  the  attainment  and  employment  of  all 
other  kinds  of  knowledge.  Our  children  study  Geography  much 
as  Prof.  Agassiz  says  natural  science  is  learned.  "  You  study 
nature  in  the  house,  and  when  you  go  out  of  doors  you  cannot 
lind  her."  They  accumulate  in  memory  a  vast  amount  of  facts ; 
but  how  do  they  use  them  ?  During  the  late  war,  every  battle  or 
other  stirring  event,  brought  out  the  maps  to  enlighten  us  as  to  its 
exact  locality,  the  way  to  reach  the  place,  by  land  or  water,  its  sur- 
roundings and  local  characteristics.  So  of  the  present  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  in  Europe.  One  can  hardly  form  an  intelligible  idea  of  the 
country  he  is  to  traverse  in  a  brief  pleasure  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains,  or  in  a  retreat  from  the  scorching  heats  of  New  Haven 
to  a  cool  country  town  among  the  hills  of  Litchfield  county, 
without  first  learning  a  geographical  lesson,  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, which  the  school  never  taught.  Geography  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  facts  relating  to  the  earth's  surface,  in  a  systematic  form. 
The  general  facts  can  be  remembered  and  made  available.  Minor 
and  particular  ones  can  neither  be  learned  satisfactorily  nor  retained 
in  the  memory,  until  permanently  fixed  by  association  with  objects 
or  events  of  interest ;  as  Gettysburg,  "  Sherman's  March  to  the 
Sea,"  or  Lake  Winnipisseogee  and  Mt.  Washington,  during  a  sum- 
mer's pleasure  trip. 

What  to  learn  and  what  to  omit,  is  the  question.  Any  text 
book,  placing  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  apart,  is  the  thing 
most  needed  for  our  pupils.  At  present  only  general  directions 
can  be  given. 

1.  Much  oral  instruction  can  and  should  be  given,  with  very 
familiar  illustrations,  before  lessons  from  the  book  are  required. 
The  language  of  the  text  book  must  be  explained  and  simplified  ; 
also,  every  definition,  term  and  subject  must  be  so  presented  as 
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to  be  clearly  comprehended  by  the  pupil,  heforti  the  lesson  is 
required  to  be  learned. 

2.  The  natural  or  j)hy8ical  features  of  the  globe,  and  all  phe- 
nomena dependent  on  them,  such  as  variations  of  climate,  produc- 
tions, animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  etc.,  should  be  understood  and 
remembered,  as  the^a^t^  of ^ all  geographical  knowledge.  Insist 
on  a  thorough  ftimiliarity  with  political  and  topical  geography, 
in  general ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  unessential  particu- 
lars. 

3.  The  first  fifteen  pages  of  the  Intermediate  Geography  should 
be  made  themes  for  much  oral  instruction.  If  the  primary  book 
has  been  well  learned,  only  the  *'  general  questions^'  on  the  maps, 
with  a  suitable  amount  of  descriptive  matter,  need  be  required. 
Faithful  instruction  on  the  portion  thus  included,  communicated 
so  as  to  create  an  earnest  interest  in  the  subject,  will  furnish  pu- 
pils with  a  very  satisfactory  amount  of  geographical  knowledge. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  course  of  study  proiioses  to  teach  children  how  to  write, 
as  they  learn  how  to  talk.  Words  that  can  be  spoken  correctly 
and  understandingly,  can  be  written  in  the  same  manner.  Want 
of  practice  and  instruction  makes  the  difference,  in  facility,  be- 
tween oral  and  written  expression. 

When  a  child  becomes  acquainted  with  a  word,  let  him  learn 
to  use  it  in  all  ways  that  may  be  useful  to  him  or  others.  Why 
take  so  much  pains  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  read  what  others 
have  written  for  them ;  and  neglect  to  teach  them  how  to  com- 
municate their  own  thoughts  to  others  through  the  medium  of 
written  language? 

To  the  little  child,  the  word  cat,  which  he  prints,  conveys  a 
thought.  Prefix  a  word,  my  cat,  and  that  thought  is  modified  by 
the  new  word.  Add  another  word,  my  cat  runs,  and  the  thought 
is  extended.  Teach  the  pupil  how  to  invent  similar  expressions, 
and  to  extend  them  as  the  power  of  comprehension  increases ;  thus 
continuing  the  practice  through  successive  grades  of  the  school  to 
the  highest,  and  how  can  he  fail  to  possess  a  capability  in  this 
branch  equal  to  any  other  on  which  he  has  employed  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  effort  ? 

Observe  now  two  results :  English  Grammar  having  been  im- 
perceptibly incorporated  into  the  daily  exercises,  its  utility  being 
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recognized,  becomes  natural  and  easy  in  its  application.  "  Com- 
position writing  "  is  no  longer  a  bugbear ;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
comes a  positive  pleasure  to  converse  with  distant  friends  through 
the  medium  of  written  language.  The  accurate  use  of  written 
language  greatly  facilitates  a  correct  and  ready  employment  of 
spoken  language. 

HISTOBY. 

The  time  allotted  to  history  will  be  somewhat  extended,  by 
giving  to  it  what  is  saved  by  the  abridgment  of  geography.  This 
study  may  very  properly  begin  at  least  a  grade  lower  than  here- 
tofore, and  alternate  with  the  recitations  in  geography.  Let 
them  be  a  complement  of  each  other,  by  frequent  interchange  of 
references.  History  should  be  studied  by  subjects,  as  much  as 
possible,  and  should  be  recited  by  topics ;  at  least,  by  advanced 
classes  and  on  reviews.  Dates  and  events  should  always  be 
associated.  Older  pupils  ought  to  study  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  history. 

ORAL   INSTRTTCTIOX.* 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  six  thousand  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  our  public  schools,  less  than  two  thousand  are 
found  there  after  twelve  years  of  age.  The  knowledge  they  are 
able  to  acquire  of  the  studies  puraued,  with  the  best  of  instruc- 
tion, must  be  very  meager  and  elementary  in  its  character.  And 
yet  this  is  their  chief  preparation  for  the  struggle  of  life;  to 
become  citizens  of  the  commonwealth ;  to  participate  in  every 
department  of  business;  to  give  character  to  the  community 
where  they  dwell,  and  take  part  in  tlie  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
The  question  comes  with  force,  what  more  can  we  do  for  the 
individual  benefit  of  these  children  and  the  welfare  of  society  at 
the  same  time  ? 

It  is  proposed,  by  oral  instruction,  to  impart  a  more  full  and 
correct  knowledge  of  the  objects  with  which  they  will  soon  have 
something  to  do,  than  mere  accidental  observation  will  furnish ; 
to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  principles,  methods  and 
qualifications  requisite  for  all  business  transactions;  and  above 

*  Teachers  desiring  text  books  to  aid  them  in  methods  of  preparing  and  pre- 
8entin|f  subjects,  will  find  the  ''Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction,"  also  "Lessons 
on  Objects/'  by  £.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  their  wants. 
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all  to  impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  iuipoitance  of 
propriety  of  conduct,  of  honor,  of  justice  and  integrity  in  all  their 
relations  to  others. 

Oral  instruction  will  include,  therefore,  all  that  pertains  to 
morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  to  objects,  etc.,  although  presented 
under  a  distinct  head  in  the  course  of  study.  In  no  way  can  the 
teacher  perform  better  service  than  in  cultivating  a  conscientious 
desire  to  do  i-ight  and  to  avoid  doing  wrong.  The  occurrences  of 
the  school  room  furnish  frequent  opportunities  to  illustrate  prin- 
ciples and  consequences  of  conduct.  The  mere  preservation  of 
order  should  never  be  regarded,  by  teachers  or  pupils,  as  the  chief 
end  of  school  government.  Obedience  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  duties  should  be  urged,  in  order  to  form  correct  habits  for  the 
future,  quite  as  much  as  for  present  convenience  in  the  school. 

Good  manners,  correct  habits  of  behavior,  common  politeness, 
a  kind  regard  for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  others,  should  be 
constantly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  cliildren,  as  an  important 
part  of  thfir  education.  Nowhere  is  there  a  better  opportunity 
to  unite  theory  and  practice,  than  in  the  little  community  of  the 
schoolroom.  Children  need  to  know  that  their  future  success 
and  enjoyment  will  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  way  in 
which  they  treat  those  .with  whom  they  are  associated  in  business, 
or  pleasure. 

The  subjects  presented  in  the  scheme  for  oral  instruction  are 
designed  rather  to  furnish  themes  of  a  practical  character,  than  a 
rigidly  arranged  system  of  topics,  one  part  dependent  on  another. 
While  each  teacher  should  treat  quite  thoroughly  the  topics  as- 
signed to  the  grade,  it  will  be  well  occasionally  to  take  up  the 
subjects  of  previous  grades,  by  way  of  review,  especially  on  morals 
and  manners. 

Success  in  this  department  will  depend  more  upon  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than  anything  else. 
Full  notes,  very  definitely  prepared,  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  before  attempting  to  give  a  lesson.  First,  draw  out  all 
the  knowledge  the  pupils  possess ;  second,  impart  new  informa- 
tion no  faster  than  they  can  appropriate  and  reproduce  it. 

William  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 

Chicago,  in  his  excellent  w^ork  entitled  "  Graded  Schools,"  speaks 

of  oral  instruction  as  follows  : 

"  The  regular  coarse  of  school  studies,  io  most  cities  and  towns,  is  aJready 
sufficiently  extended,  and  yet  It  is  notorious  that  children  leave  the  public 
schools  lamentably  deficient  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected   with  a 
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sound  practical  education.  It  is  found  impracticable  to  introduce  the  study  of 
physiology  in  the  Orammar  Divisions,  with  an  additienal  text-book  and  a  course 
of  daily  recitations ;  and  so  most  of  the  pupils  complete  their  course  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  important  functions  of  Uie  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  health.  We  cannot  add  the  study  of  mineralogtf  and  geology  to  the 
course ;  and  pupils  so  out  from  the  schools  without  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  materials  employed  in  constructing  the  flag-stones  on  whion  they  walk. 
We  cannot  introduce  natural  philosophy ;  and  most  pupils  leave  without  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  principle  involved  in  rowing  a  boat,  or  even  in  floating 
it.  We  cannot  add  chemistry ;  and  pupils  leave  without  being  able  to  explain 
the  rising  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  burning  of  a  common  fire.  And  yet,  a  careful 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  education  will  show,  that  the  schools  are  all  this  time 
suffering  for  the  want  of  the  relaxation  which  would  be  afforded  by  a  systemiitic 
course  of  oral  instruction,  exactly  suited  to  supply  these  important  deficiencies. 
A  series  of  oral  lessons,  occupying  fifteen  minutes  a  dav,  and  continued  through 
tlie  entire  course  of  the  Graramur  department,  would  be  suflScient  to  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  practical  exercises  in  common  philosophy,  and  common  things. 
Such  a  course  of  lessons  would  introduce  an  agreeable  variety,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  other  branches.  If  called  up  at  the 
right  time,  it  would  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  in  the  elates,  and  prepare  them  to 
do  more  in  the  time  that  remains,  than  they  would  otherwise  accomplish,  even 
with  the  additional  fifteen  minutes." 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan, 

says : 

**  Nor  need  any  one  fear  that  tlie  use  of  object  lessons  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
learning  that  will  be  acquired  by  the  pupils.  On  the  contrary,  experience  proves 
that  the  little  child  will  learn  to  read  faster  and  better,  under  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion such  as  proposed, while  the  older  pupils  will  go  forward  with  more  intelligence 
and  ease,  when  the  theoretical  statements  of  the  text-books  are  prepared  for  and 
illustrated  by  the  plain  facts  of  sense.  All  teaching  in  oar  schools  would  gain 
both  in  vividness  and  value,  if  a  more  frequent  appeal  were  ipade  from  the  facts 
as  stated  in  books,  to  the  facts  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  world  without.  *  * 
Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  common  things  and  our  skill  in  com- 
mon affairs — that  knowledge  and  skill  which  constitute  the  implements  of  our 
daily  work  and  influence — are  obtained  not  from  books,  but  frodi  the  action  of 
our  senses  and  the  exercise  of  our  individual  powersw" 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

This  department  of  instruction  has  made  marked  progress 
during  the  year.  Two  thorough  examinations  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Jepson,  and  elaborate  reports,  in  statistical  form,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Board.  By  reference  to  the  questions  in 
the  Appendix,  the  requirements  of  the  examination  in  music,*  in 
June  la^,  will  be  found.  The  tests  applied  to  determine  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  accomplished,  have  been  more  full  and 
complete  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  a  recent  examination  of  all  the  schools, 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  children,  out  of  over  six 
thousand,  were  found  unable  to  sing  the  scale ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  these  belonged  to  the  two  lowest  or  primary 
gcades.  The  result  of  this  trial  goes  far  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  theory,  that  children  can  be  taught  to  sing 
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as  easily  as  to  talk,  with  the  same  amount  of  instruction,  from  the 
beginning.  The  exceptions  in  the  one  case  should  be  no  greater 
than  in  the  other. 

The  suggestions  which  I  made  in  a  former  report  have  been 
adopted,  and  a  systematic  course  of  training  the  voices  of  the 
little  ones  in  the  primary  rooms,  has  been  commenced.  A  little 
manual  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jepson,  admirably  adapted  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  giving  a  progressive  course  of  simple  lessons. 
Thus  far  the  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  Children 
from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  readily  sing  the  scale,  singly  and 
in  concert ;  and  read  from  the  blackboard  notes  on  the  staff,  by 
numerals  and  syllables,  with  as  little*  hesitation  as  they  call  the 
letters  and  words  of  their  reading  lesson.  And  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  witness  the  delight  they  seem  to  feel,  when  led  by  a  teacher 
who  enters  into  the  exercise  in  lively  sympathy  with  them.  The 
following  suggestions,  from  Mr.  Jepson's  report  to  the  Board,  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration : 

**  If  one  point  has  been  more  strongly  developed  than  another,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  year,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  primary  rooms  really 
need  a  more  correct  musical  ear,  and  more  careful  preparation  for  theif  daily 
class  practice,  than  any  other  grade  of  teaching.  Wrong  ideas  or  sounds, 
imparted  at  the  outset,  may,  and  probably  will  prove  an  impediment  in  musical 
progress  ever  after. 

"  The  •  quality  of  tone '  in  singing  is  very  much  improved  throughout  the 
schools,  but  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  if  the  same  pains  were 
taken  at  every  exercise  through  the  year,  as  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
children  for  examination,  the  'screaming'  quality  of  tone  would  soon  disappear. 
t  ** '  Accuracy  in  time'  is  steadily  improving.  The  '  drawling '  style  of  singing 
.  is  seldom  heard ;  but  wherever  it  prevails,  tlie  children  cannot  be  held  wholly 
responsible.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  teachers,  to  pay  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  '  time,'  not  only  during  the  fifteen  minutes  dailv  allotted 
for  the  practice  of  tlie  music  lesson,  but  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  at  aU  the  exercises,  when  the  children  are  permitted  to  sing. 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  but  a  short  time  since,  the  capability  of  pupils 
in  No.  12,  r  Grade  VlII),  in  *  sight  singing,'  was  tested  by  exercises  similar  to 
those  at  present  given  in  No.  5,  (Grade  III ),  the  degree  of  progress  will  be 
apparent." 

Those  who  listened  to  the  singing,  performed  by  some  six  hun- 
dred of  the  older  pupils,  at  the  Senior  Class  exercises  of  graduation, 
in  Music  Hall,  last  Spring,  can  fonn  some  correct  idea  of  the 
attainment  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  in  our  schools. 
The  music  selected  for  the  occasion  was  of  a  character  requiring 
the  skill  of  talented  and  well-trained  musicians,  to  perform  so  as 
to  give  it  proper  force  and  expression.  It  was-  gratifying  to  have 
the  very  favorable  testimony  of  many  of  the  best  musical  critics 
of  New  Haven,  that  the  performance  would  have  done  credit  to 
an*  older  and  more  experience<i  class  of  singers. 
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When  we  consider  the  incidental  advantages  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  as  an  aid  to  a  drill  in  the  culture  of  the  voice, 
as  a  promoter  of  physical  health  to  every  child,  as  a  convenient 
mode  of  recreation,  and  valuable  for  mental  discipline — to  say 
nothing  of  the  direct  and  legitimate  object  of  music — a^d  when, 
too,  we  consider  the  small  cost  it  requires,  about  thirty  cents  a 
year,  or  less  than  a  cent  a  week,  for  each  child  ;  also,  how  small  a 
portion  of  time  is  required  to  teach  it — fifteen  minutes  a  day — and 
that  chiefly  as  a  recreation,  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  can  raise 
a  serious  objection  to  this  department  of  instruction.  It  has 
become  so  thoroughly  incorporated  among  the  regular  branches 
of  the  school  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  fully  established. 

DBAWINO. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  drawing  was  introduced,  as  a  reg- 
ular branch  of  study,  into  our  schools.  It  has  its  place  assigned 
on  the  '*  Time  Tables ; "  teachers  devote  themselves  diligently,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  work  of  thorough  instruction,  and  the  pupils 
enter  upon  their  daily  lessons  with  earnest  interest.  The  system 
is  well  established  and  good  results  are  beginning  to  appear. 

Prof.  Bail  has  the  immediate  supervision  of  this  department ; 
visits  each  room  near  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  term ;  gives 
such  directions  to  the  teachers  as  he  thinks  are  needed ;  makes 
critical  notes  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  each  room,  and 
reports  to  the  Board. 

The  number  of  charts  used  for  lessons  is  gradually  increasing, 
taking  the  pupils  of  the  higher  rooms  in  the  Grammar  Schools  into 
new  and  more  complicated  application  of  principles  as  they  ad- 
vance. In  the  new  Course  of  Study,  it  will  be  seen  that  twelve 
charts  are  assigned  for  the  coming  year,  and  they  have  been 
adapted  by  Prof.  Bail  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  differ- 
ent grades,  as  near  to  their  capabilities  as  it  is  possible  to  antici- 
pate what  can  be  done. 

The  following  extracts  from  Prof.  Bail's  Report  to  the  Board 
will  present  his  views  of  the  subject : 

**  There  has  been  a  general  improTement  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  which  is 
very  noticeable  in  its  results.  Many  teachers,  who  two  years  ago  were  in  dia- 
o^nraficement  and  doubt,  have  become  rery  efficient  in  this  department 

"  The  pupils  of  the  advanced  class  in  the  High  School  have  received  instrac- 
tion  from  me  during  the  past  two  years.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing 
occupied  the  first  year,  and  during  the  second  they  have  drawn  from  objects 
and  geometrical  models.  At  an  examination,  the  pupils  were  requested  to  draw 
a  view  of  their  own  homes.  Nearly  all  performed  the  work  creditably ;  some 
made  very  accurate  drawings. 
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I  have  Tisited  every  schoolroom  twice  darin|i^  eti*ih  school  term.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  my  first  visit  has  been  to  assign  work  for  the  term,  with  directioDS 
for  its  performance.  In  my  second,  I  noticed  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  ex- 
amined the  progress  of  the  papils.  I  have  taken  notice  of  the  condition  of  each 
room  at  the  time  of  my  visits  The  children  have  been  greatly  aided,  daring  the 
past  year,  by  a  little  card,  upon  which  is  printed  an  inch  line  and  two  dots  an 
inch  apart.  This  card  lies  upon  the  desk  before  the  pupil  darins:  the  drmwin^ 
lesson,  but  it^s  b}*  no  means  to  be  touched  by  him  for  mechanical  use.  All  the 
figures  in  our  drawing  system  are  proportioned  by  the  inch.  The  teacher  gives 
directions  for  drawing  every  figure  on  the  scale  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  inva- 
riable standard  of  measurement  The  advantage  of  this  card  will  therefore  b« 
readily  perceived." 

The  fact  that  elementary  drawing  can  be  taught  as  well  as 
other  branches,  by  the  teachers  in  our  schools,  is  fully  es- 
tablished. To  teach  it  successfully  only  requires  the  same  prepa- 
ration, skill  and  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  other 
studies.  The  chief  defect  of  the  year  has  come  from  the  want  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  new  teachers,  and  from  a  want  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  some  others  who  have  no  taste  for  the  art. 
But  failure  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  other  branch,  from  like  causes. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Another  year's  experience  exhibits  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
vantage  ground  we  have  gained,  by  providing  sources  for  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers,  to  fill  frequently  occurring  vacancies.  The  en- 
largement of  the  department  for  preparing  young  ladies  to  be- 
come teachers,  by  reorganizing  the  Washington  School  for  this 
purpose,  supplied  a  want  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  severe- 
ly felt.  The  Fair  Street  School,  with  its  very  limited  number  of 
teachers  in  training,  could  not  even  supply  substitutes  needed  for 
temporary  absences  of  teachers  ;  much  less  could  it  furnish  a  suit- 
able number  of  young  teachers  properly  trained  to  fill  permanent 
positions.  The  increased  number  furnished  by  the  change  now 
enables  us  to  accomplish  both  objects. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  labor  and  responsibility 
for  the  principals  of  the  two  schools.  Their  determination  to 
spare  no  efforts  to  secure  the  best  results,  has  required  them  to  de- 
vote all  their  time  and  thought  with  great  intensity,  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools.  Although  the  schools  have  been  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  their  daily  work,  their  system  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  have  been  identical. 

The  results  sought  to  be  accomplished  have  been — 

1.  To  secure  thorough  iTistruction  for  the  children  of  the  School. 
A  principal  of  experience,  whose  capability  is  undoubted,  is  placed 
in  charge  of  each  school,  whose  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  child- 
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ren  receive  the  best  of  instruction.  The  leading  purpose  of  the 
young  teachers  placed  under  her  direction,  is  to  become  acquaint- 
ed at  once  with  the  best  niethodvS  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school.  The  entire  time  of  the  principal  is  devoted  to  a  supervis- 
ion of  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  classes  throughout  the 
building.  If  any  defect  or  weakness  is  detected,  immediate  at- 
tention is  given  to  it  and  a  corrective  applied.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  desire  of  the  principal  to  secure  success  for  the 
school,  and  the  hope  of  future  employment,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  depending  on  a  development  of  capability  here,  con- 
spire CO  insure  the  best  efforts  of  all  parties  employed.  Unfaith- 
fulness, want  of  interest  in  the  duties  required,  or  incapacity  to 
perform  them,  would  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  re- 
moval of  any  teacher.  None  but  those  who  are  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  have  all  needful  qualifications,  both  mental  and 
physical,  are  desired  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  position.  Past 
experience  leaves  no  doubtful  testimony  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  improvement  of  the  children.  The  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  stiidies,  in  the  Fair  St.  School,  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  in  the  Washington  School  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  have  compared  very  favorably  with  the  best  classes  of 
similar  grades  in  any  other  schools  in  the  city.  Pupils  promoted 
from  them  into  the  Grammar  Schools  have,  generally,  been  found 
qualified  to  enter  a  grade,  and  sometimes  two  grades  .higher  than 
that  which  they  left.  The  experience  and  good  judgment  of  the 
principal,  combined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  teacher,  who 
aims,  from  the  beginning,  to  make  success  certain,  ought  not  and 
do  not  often  fail  to  secure  most  desirable  results,  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

2.  A  second  object  is,  to  put  the  inexperienced  teacher  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  children, 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal, 
who  has  spent  years  in  gathering  her  own  experience  and  made  full 
records  of  valuable  results  reached  by  others,  observes  how  the 
beginner  instructs  her  classes  and  secures  order,  in  the  room 
placed  under  her  care.  She  corrects  errors,  advises  how  to  over- 
come difficulties,  as  they  occur,  suggests  improved  methods,  ex- 
presses approbation  and  encouragement  of  successful  efforts,  at 
just  that  period  where  failure  begins,  and  ends  in  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  multitudes,  who  take  upon  themselves  the  responsible  du- 
ties of  the  teacher,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  a  judicious  advis- 
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er.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  trials  and 
difficulties  that  beset  the  teacher,  to  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rapid  preparation  thus  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  vocation,  and  the  difficult  position  in  which  the  individual  is 
compelled  to  struggle  alone,  without  experience,  groping  in  the 
dark,  trying  fruitless  experiments,  with  no  one  to  advise  or  sym- 
pathize, without  standard  or  guide  to  determine  whether  any  right 
progress  is  made,  or  how  near  an  approach  is  already  made  to  a 
disastrous  termination  of  an  attempt  to  perform  duties  requiring 
skill  and  experience  of  the  highest  order. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Fair  Street  School,  Jan.,  1867,  thirty- 
two  young  ladies,  having  passed  through  a  period  of  preparation 
for  teaching  in  the  training  schools,  have  received  appointments 
to  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Nearly  all  of  them 
received  previous  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion had  been  members  of  the  High  School.  Of  the  whole 
number  not  one  can  be  regarded  as  having  made  a  failure,  while 
some  are  taking  rank  with  the  best  teachers  in  our  schools,  receiv- 
ing honorable  promotion  and  largely  increased  compensation. 
There  are  now  nearly  twenty  in  a  course  of  preparation  to  fill  va- 
cancies that  may  hereafter  occur.  Of  this  number,  nine  were  grad- 
uates of  the  High  School  class  of  1870. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  of  these  young  teachers  would  not 
have  made  a  total  failure,  if  they  had  been  placed  in  schools  with- 
out preparation ;  and  how  many  children  by  fifties  would  have 
suffered  at  least  temporary  disaster ! 

3.  A  third  object  is,  to  give  courses  of  lessons  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  instruct  the  teachers  how  to  teach  them.  However  well 
our  pupils  may  be  taught  in  the  various  branches  of  school  studies, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  teach  others  without  special  instruction 
on  principles  and  methods.  During  a  portion  of  the  past  year, 
the  teachers  of  the  two  schools  met  once  or  twice  a  week  and  re- 
ceived special  instruction  from  the  principals. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  a  full  course  of  lessons,  with  practice,  in  pen- 
manship, illustrating  with  blackboard  exercises  the  principles  and 
analysis  of  letters,  accompanied  with  particular  directions  for 
teaching. 

Miss  Walker  gave  a  minute  and  elaborate  course  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  accompanied  with  methods  of  teaching.  She  also 
gave  the  young  ladies  much  practice  in  phonics,  or  spelling  by 
sound,  which  will  be  particularly  valuable  in  securing  distinct 
articulation. 
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Many  familiar  lectures  were  given  by  the  principals  and  super- 
intendent on  the  general  duties  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Critical  essays  were  written  and  read  by  the  teachers ;  and  class 
exercises  with  the  pupils  of  the  training  schools,  in  various  studies, 
were  given  in  turn  by  the  teachers  to  exhibit  their  methods  and 
style  of  teaching.  Members  of  the  High  School  senior  class  united 
in  these  exercises,  in  preparation  for  active  services  in  teaching. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term  all  the  members  of  the 
class,  with  one  exception,  which  graduated  in  April,  received 
appointments  to  the  training  schools  and  are  performing  their 
duties  very  satisfactorily. 

By  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  school  loses  a  very 
faithful,  earnest  teacher.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  entered 
upon  the  work,  under  the  new  arrangement,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  securing  the  highest  success.  The  results  of  the  year  were 
all,  even  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Miss 
Walker  has  contributed  the  results  of  her  three  years'  experi- 
ence and  careful  study  of  methods,  with  an  untiring  devotion  to 
the  advancement  of  the  children  in  their  studies,  and  improvement 
of  the  young  teachers  under  her  direction.  In  view  of  what  she 
has  accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  have 
done  wisely  in  placing  the  Washington  school  under  her  charge 
for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Williams,  who  has  had  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Dixwell  School  during  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Fair  Street  School,  as  successor  to 
Miss  Walker.  The  efficiency  and  good  judgment  she  has  ex- 
hibited in  that  position,  give  strong  assurance  of  her  future  suc- 
cess. It  is  an  advantage  worthy  of  consideration,  that  we  are 
able  to  place  these  schools  in  charge  of  competent  teachers,  who 
have  been  long  fanuliar  with  our  school  system,  and  understand 
so  well  the  preparation  young  teachers  need,  to  fit  them  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  the  methods  of  instruction  as 
required  in  our  schools. 

BVBNIKG   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  Oct.  4,  and  continued  through  a  period 
of  six  months,  with  the  exception  of  a  recess  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  Four  evenings  in  the  week,  and  two  hours  each  evening, 
from  7 J  to  9(  o'clock,  were  devoted  to  study  and  instruction. 
The  names  of  420  applicants  for  admission  were  entered  on  the 
books  during  the  season,  and  all  of  them  were  received  to  fill 
vacancies,  as  withdrawals  occurred.    The  accommodations  for  the 
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school  were  greatly  enlarged  by  opening  for  its  use  the  large  east 
room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  providing  seats  for 
about  one  hundred  additional  pupils.  The  average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  school  has  been  about  two  hundred,  and  the  average 
nightly  attendance  about  78  per  cent 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Board  to  receive  any  persons  for 
instruction  here  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  nor  are  any  permit- 
ted to  attend  who  are  members  of  the  public  day  schools.  The 
ages  of  those  in  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  register,  were 

No.  No.  No. 

At  14  years,  81     at  17  years,  33     between  21  and  25  inclusive,  67 

15  •*      63  18       "       25  "  26    "    30         *'  22 

16  "      46  19      "      2]  "  31     "    39         "  6 

20      "      18      at  40  years,  2     41  years,  1 

Nearly  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment  and  manual  labor 
was  represented  by  the  members  of  the  school  The  value  they 
placed  upon  the  opportunity  given  them,  to  gain  a  little  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  they  had  failed  to  obtain  at  an  earlier  age, 
was  shown  by  the  energetic  efforts  they  made,  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  were  over,  to  reach  the  school.  Not  unfrequently  have 
some  of  these  young  men  deferred  their  evening  meal  till  ten 
o'clock,  that  no  part  of  the  study  houi's  might  be  lost.  Their 
devotion  to  their  studies  during  the  session  was  pleasant  to  wit- 
ness. Good  order  and  a  ready  compliance  with  all  requirements, 
of  the  teachers,  were  easily  secured,  which  made  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  studies  pursued  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  lowest 
elementary  grade.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  was  first  and  chiefly 
desired.  In  this,  a  large  majority  went  no  farther  than  through 
Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  A  small  class  went  to  the  Cube 
Root.  A  class  of  half  a  dozen  attended  to  Bookkeeping,  under 
Mr.  Drew,  and  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Single-Entry 
Bookkeeping.  Some  six  or  eight  gave  attention  to  English  Gram- 
mar. Much  of  the  instruction  was  of  a  conversational  character, 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  being  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  for  letter-writing  and  business  use.  Some  time  was  devo- 
ted to  oral  instruction  in  Geography.  Spelling  was  a  regular  study 
of  the  whole  school,  but  for  reading  no  time  was  found. 

A  short  course  in  Penmanship  was  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Johnson,   principal   of   the   Washington  Training  School.     The 
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specimens  produced  by  the  pupils  indicated  very  rapid  improve- 
ment during  the  short  course  of  instruction,  and  the  results  were 
quite  satisfactory. 

The  following  teachers  were  employed :  Cornelius  T.  Driscoll, 
George  W.  Drew,  Oscar  Harger,  Hexry  P.  Warren, 
Edward  K.  Rawson  and  West  Patterson.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  Besides 
being  either  members  or  graduates  of  the  college,  all  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching,  and  entered  into  their  work  with  zeal 
worthy  of  commendation. 

FREE  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Bail  has  very  generously  given  another  gratuitous  course 
of  lessons  in  Mechanical  Drawing  to  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  young 
men,  who  have  daily  carried  his  instructions  directly  into  practical 
use  in  their  shops.  Their  testimony  of  the  utility  of  drawing  to 
them,  in  their  work,  is  unquestionable.  A  few  lines  drawn  upon 
the  blackboard  form  a  diagram,  which  enables  the  workman  to 
cut  his  sheet  of  iron  with  unerring  certainty,  so  that  the  parts 
come  together  with  a  perfect  fit  to  form  the  elbow  of  a  stove- 
pipe, or  the  framework  of  a  carriage  lamp,  without  any  experi- 
mental clipping,  or  loss  of  a  shaving  of  stock  in  obtaining  the 
desired  result.  And  this  is  the  simple  process  which  a  master- 
workman  in  a  tin  shop  labored  for  years  to  work  out  in  his  own 
brain.  Unsuccessful,  he  offered  a  teacher  $100  if  he  would  instruct 
him  how  to  do  it.  But  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  confess  his 
ignorance  of  drawing  and  his  inability  to  aid  him.  A  few  black- 
board illustrations  explained,  reveal  the  coveted  secret.  These 
practical  mechanics  go  back  to  their  shops  with  new  ideas  of  their 
work.  With  economy  of  time  and  material,  with  greater  confi- 
dence in  their  own  ability,  they  find  both  increased  profit  and 
satisfaction  in  their  business.  The  whole  community,  as  well  as 
the  individual,  is  benefited  by  increased  facility  in  the  performance 
of  ordinary  mechanical  operations. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

Neither  time  nor  space  allow  an  extended  review  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  several  schools.  The  gradual  approximation  to 
a  uniform  standard  of  instruction  and  discipline  has  been  quite  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  with  the  new  course  of  study  as  a  guide,  still  fur- 
ther progress  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  year. 
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THE  HIGH  8C1H00L. 

A  veiy  complete  classification  of  this  school  has  been  effected, 
and  a  four  years'  coxirse  established.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  with  very  gratifying 
success.  The  character  of  the  studies  pursued  will  be  learned 
by  an  examination  of  the  questions  used  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  school  in  April.     (See  Appendix). 

While  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  their  habits  of  study 
and  a  higher  appreciation,  on  their  part,  of  the  value  of  mental 
culturo  iiave  been  conspicuous,  another  feature  of  the  school  has 
become  noteworthy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  specially- 
valuable  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  youth.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  self-respect,  regard  for  propriety  of  deportment,  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  a  conscientious  performance  of  duty ; 
qualities  of  character  which  make  them  worthy  and  reliable,  as 
well  as  intelligent  citizens.  The  school  has  thus  become,  in  a 
good  degree,  a  self-governing  school. 

The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term  was  such  as  to 
test,  most  thoroughly,  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  the  re- 
sults were  highly  creditable  to  them.  The  exercises  closed  with 
declamations,  prize  reading,  and  the  reading  of  essays  written  by 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduates,  to 
which  are  appended  the  subjects  of  their  essays : 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Butler,  Sermons  in  Stones. 
"    Alice  S.  Gillette,  Social  Intercourse. 
"    Jennie  E.  Minor,  Language. 
"    Bessie  S.  Collins,  From  Dawn  to  Evening. 
"     Margaret  Baird,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
"    Sarah  E.  Thatcher,  True  Courage. 
"    Laura  T.  Cannon,  Mysteries. 

"    S.  Carrie  Stow,  Types  of  Women  and  the  Type  of  Woman- 
hood. 
"    Susan  S.  Sheridan,  Elements  of  Power. 
*'    Emily  L.  DeForest,  Milestones,  with  Valedictory  Addresses. 


Master  James  P.  Bogart,  ) 


Members  of  the 


Harrison  W  Linstey   V  inemoers  oi  tne 

HARRISON  W.1.INSLEY,  >  g^effield  Scientific  School. 
Charles  T.  Morse,        ; 


ft 

**        Guy  H.  Gardner. 
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This  is  the  first  class  to  whom  Diplomas  liay e  been  awarded 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  as  regular  graduates  of  the  institutloik 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  took  place  at  Music  Hall 
on  Friday  evening,  April  22,  at  which  public  addresses  were  made 
by  President  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Prof  T.  A.  Ihacher  of  Yale 
College,  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Hoiu  L.  W.  Sperry  who  presided  on  the  occasion. 
Diplomas  were  presented  to  the  class,  with  remarks  by  the  Super- 
ten  dent  of  Schools. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  by  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  to  meritorioas  scholars,  as  follows : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  Master  F.  G.  Hulse,  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  schol- 
arship and  character. 

To  Miss  A.  S.  Johnson,  for  highest  rank  in  scholarship  and 
deportment  combined. 

To  Miss  S.  J.  Gibson,  for  Spelling,  1st  prize. 

To  Miss  ]VL  Baird,  for  Reading,  let  prize. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

To  Miss  K  Weld,  for  second  highest  rank  in  scholarship  and 
deportment. 

To  Miss  A.  S.  Johnson,  for  Spelling,  2d  prize. 

To  Miss  L.  E.  Pruddbn,  for  Reading,  2d  prize. 

For  perfect  attendance  and  deportment,  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Misses  H.  M.  Robbbts,  S.  J.  Gibson,  A.  L.  Johnson,  J.  E. 
Nettleton,  W,  E.  Weld,  E.  J.  Phelps,  and  Master  W.  C. 
Roberts. 

third  class. 

To  Miss  SusiB  S.  Sheridan,  for  third  highest  rank  in  scholarship 
and  deportment. 

To  Miss  A.  T.  SoMBRS,  for  Spelling,-  3d  prize. 

To  M.  E.  Durham,  for  Reading,  3d  prize. 

To  Master  William  A.  Pratt,  a  special  prize  was  awarded,  who, 
joining  the  School  in  May,  with  the  class  usually  entering  at  that 
time,  had  successfnily  completed  in  one  year,  the  studies  prescribed 
for  two ;  his  examination  rank  on  the  work  of  each  year  being 
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much  above  the  average.  The  principal  also  stated  that  his  record 
for  correct  and  gentlemanly  deportment  had  been  singularly 
gratifying  and  honorable. 

The  new  class  admitted  at  the  examination  of  candidates  in 
April,  numbered  sixty-seven,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  boys, 
and  thirty-eight  girls.  It  is  the  largest  and  probably  the  best 
prepared  class  that  has  ever  been  received  into  the  High  School. 
The  number  sent  by  the  principal  of  each  Grammar  School  will 
be  found  in  table  I,  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Library  contains  a  choice  selection  of  books,  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  aid  pupils  in  their  studies  and  to  form  a  correct 
taste  for  general  reading.  A  moderate  increase,  from  year  to  year, 
will  furnish  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  pupils ;  especially  to 
those  whose  stock  of  reading  at  home  is  limited. 

GBA3IMAR   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  doing  their  usual  excellent  work  for  a 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  district.  They  are  making  steady 
progress,  each  one  excelling  in  some  peculiarity  of  its  own,  but 
all  aiming  at  the  same  standard  of  general  excellence.  The  How- 
ard Avenue  School,  the  youngest  of  the  six,  has  just  completed  its 
first  year.  It  has  had  its  trials,  such  as  are  always  incident  to  a 
new  school,  but  it  is  making  a  rapid  advance,  and  is  about  to 
enter  upon  its  second  year  with  bright  anticipations  of  success. 
Sympathy  and  a  cordial  co-operation  of  parents  with  the  principal 
and  teachers  will  make  it  sure.  The  Skinner  School  has  com- 
pleted its  second  year,  and  its  character  is  well  established.  The 
four  older  schools  have  never  done  their  work  better. 

The  Hamilton,  Dixwell,  and  South  St.  Schools,  next  below  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  size,  are  under  the  charge  of  lady  principals. 
Excellent  order  has  been  preserved  with  considerably  less  than 
the  average  amount  of  corporal  punishment  in  all  the  schools  ;  and 
the  teachers  have  been  quite  successful  in  their  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

The  Division  St.  School  has  been  well  taught  through  the  year, 
and  we  shall  deem  it  good  fortune,  if  as  good  instruction  can  be 
secured  the  coming  year.  Elm  St.  School  has  suffered  from  several 
changes  of  teachers  ;  but  satisfactory  provision  is  now  made  for 
the  future.  Goffe  St.  School  has  had  a  quiet  and  prosperous  year. 
Its  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  successful.  The  School  at  City 
Point  has  been  small,  but  most  satisfactory  in  its  management 
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The  Carlisle  St.  School  has  dwindled  in  numbers  till  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  discontinue  it  for  the  present. 

The  Cherry  St.  German-English  School  has  been  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Board  only  during  the  past  summer  term.  Its 
former  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  studies  are  taught  in  both 
the  English  and  German  languages.  Only  elementary  instruction 
in  German  is  to  be  taught  here,  and  when  pupils  are  so  far  advanced 
that  they  can  speak  and  understand  the  English  language,  they 
are  to  be  transferred  to  other  schools.  Pupils  already  in  other 
schools  are  not  to  leave  them  to  seek  admission  in  this.  The  main 
object  of  the  School,  as  understood  by  the  Board  is,* to  provide  for 
children  speaking  Oerman  ordy^  until  they  can  use  the  English 
language  in  school  exercises. 

While  most  of  our  teachers  have  been  favored  with  excellent 
health,  a  few  stricken  down  by  disease,  have  passed  through  long 
periods  of  severe  sickness.  Two  have  passed  away  from  among 
the  living. 

Miss  Bridget  C.  Brennan,  a  member  of  the  Washington  Train- 
ing School,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  just  as  her 
hopes  of  enjoyment  and  future  usefulness  were  most  encouraging, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  in  her  work  and  called  to  her  rest.  She 
had  already  given  abundant  evidence  of  superior  ability  as  a 
teacher. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Rogers  of  the  Howard  Avenue  School,  after 
years  of  patient  and  successful  labor,  as  a  teacher,  passed  to  a 
higher  reward.  She  had  just  commenced  her  tenth  year  of  service 
in  New  Haven ;  and  few  have  left  behind  a  better  record.  Hun- 
dreds of  pupils  and  many  teachers  associated  with  her,  will  long 
remember  with  warm  affection,  the  gentle  spirit  and  earnest  de- 
votion with  which  she  entered  into  her  daily  duties. 

A  period  of  five  years  is  this  day  completed  since  I  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  Haven.  Of  the  many  events  and  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  that  time,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  a  few. 

Since  the  first  of  September,  1865,  nineteen  different  individuals 
have  been  members  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  only  two  of 
those  composing  it  five  years  ago,  now  remain.  Four  of  the  num- 
ber have  died,  three  while  in  service. 

The  increase  of  children  in  the  district  between  4  and  16  years 
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has  been  from  9,031  to  9,936;  total  increase,  905.     Two  Grammar 
School  houses  of  twelve  rooms  each,  and  one  Primary.  Fair  Street, 
of  four  rooms,  have  been  erected,  and  another,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, on  Edwards  Street,  of  four  rooms,  make  a  total  of  thirtjr- 
two  rooms,  each  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  pupils,  making  a 
total  of  sixteen  hundred  additional  seats  in  new  buildings.     The 
increase  of  number  of  pupils  registered  has  been  from  4,683  to 
to  6,767 — total  increase,  2,067.    Increase  of  daily  attendance  has 
been  1,571.    Increase    of    teachers  from   96  to   146 — ^total  in- 
crease, 51. 

Prominent  among  the  changes  that  )iave  taken  place,  has  been 
the  establishment  of  that  department  in  which  pupils,  on  complet- 
ing their  course  in  the  schools,  are  prepared  to  become  competent 
teachers.  The  High  School  gives  the  intellectual  culture  needed ; 
the  Training  School  impaits  a  ])ractical  knowledge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  teacher.  Our  schools  thus  become,  in  a  meas- 
ure, a  self-educating  institution.  Our  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
pupils  taught,  are  drawn  from  our  own  homes.  The  money  ex- 
pended for  instmction  is  largely  turned  back  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

Vocal  music  was  introduced  as  an  experiment,  about  five  years 
since,  into  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  highest  rooms  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools.  It  is  now  well  established  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  rooms ;  or  every  room  in  the  district.  Drawing  is  also 
introduced  and  practiced  daily,  from  the  primary  rooms  to  the 
High  School.  A  rigid  system  of  classification  and  gradation  has 
been  accomplished,  and  a  minute  course  of  study  laid  out,  by  which 
complete  uniformity  and  thoroughness  are  designed  to  be  secured. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools  has 
been  to  me  a  source  of  great  gratification.  The  diminution  of 
corporal  punishment  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  preservation  of  good 
order  would  permit.  The  decrease  has  been  more  than  seventy-five 
per  cent,  in  the  district  since  1865 ;  and  yet  never  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools  been  more  efiicient ;  never  has  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  been  marked  by  greater  mutual  respect  and 
cordiality  of  feeling  than  during  the  past  year. 

Nor  has  progress  in  the  department  of  instruction  been 
neglected.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  have  been  sought  for 
and  applied  in  daily  practice.  By  a  system  of  weekly,  monthly 
and  term  reviews  and  examinations,  a  thorough  measure  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  each  teacher  has  been  very  defi- 
nitely determined. 
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In  reviewing  the  past,  evidence  of  progress  is  manifest;  and 
there  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  policy  of  the 
Board,  which  aims  to  distribute  educational  privileges  equally 
among  nearly  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  exhibiting  most  valu- 
able results.  Whether  we  regard  the  system  of  instruction, 
which  extends  alike  to  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  to  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction,  or  to  school  accommodations,  such  a  degree  of 
uniformity  and  excellence  has  been  reached  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted.  The  unanim- 
ity of  purpose  and  cordial  co-operation,  during  the  year  past,  of 
teachers,  parents  and  the  Board  of  Education,  give  the  most  satis- 
factory assurance  of  the  best  results  in  the  near  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  PARISH, 

.   SUPEBENTENDEKT  OP   SCHOOLS. 

New  Haven,  August  31,  1870. 


APPENDIX. 


NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system,  in  which 
instruction  is  provided  in  branches  of  study  more  advanced  than 
those  pursued  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  is  the  highest  depart- 
ment furnished  at  public  expense. 

The  following  statement  is  made,  that  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  advantages  it  is 
designed  to  furnish  to  pupils,  and  to  give  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  special  objects  it  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  its  studies : 

I.  The  Course  of  Study  proposed  for  the  High  School,  comprises 
such  instruction  and  branches  of  study,  as  will  give  to  its  pupils 
both  a  general  and  special  preparation  for  usefulness  in  after  life. 
For  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  course  of  thorough  mental  train- 
ing, and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  extended  course  in  the  future, 
either  in  classical  or  scientific  studies,  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  Language  and  Mathematics  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wants  of  the  community  may  require.  The  scheme  provides,  also, 
for  instruction  in  Natural  and  Physical  Science,  from  which  the 
pupil  may  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  principles  and  their 
applications  in  the  various  departments  o^  business  life. 

The  regular  course,  as  laid  down,  is  designed  to  occupy  a  space 
of  four  years,  thus  completing  the  period  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  to  every  child  a  thorough  and 
substantial  education. 

II.  For  those  whose  circumstances  limit  the  time  of  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation,  a  selection  from  the  regular  studies  may  be  made, 
adapted  to  their  wants.  A  special  preparation  for  commercial 
pursuits  comprises  so  much  of  the  regular  course  as  the  time  of 
the  pupil  wiU  admit ;  and,  in  addition,  special  attention  is  given 
to  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Business 
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Forms,  &c. ;  also  to  Mensuration,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  the 
principles  of  Physical  Science  as  pertaining  to  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
&c. 

in.  As  a  large  number  of  the  young  ladies  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  High  School  have  become  teachers,  special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  fit  for  the  occupation  of  teachers  those  who  desire 
to  be  so  employed. 

The  Scheme  of  Studies  herewith  presented,  is  a  condensed  plan, 
designed  to  exhibit  the  course  of  instruction  necessary  for  the 
several  purposes  named  above.*  [See  the  Course  of  Study,  Grades 
IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  pages  30  and  31  of  this  Report.] 


PROGRAMME 

OF   THE 

COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  course  of  study,  in  the  Commercial  or  Business  Depart- 
ment, will  occupy  one  year,  and  embrace  every  branch  of  Book- 
keeping, also  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence  and 
Arithmetic. 

Book-keying. — A  complete  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, Journalizing,  Posting  and  Settling  Accounts,  will  be  given, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  transactions  in  different  kinds  of 
business. 

Penmaiiship, — ^The  instruction  in  Penmanship  will  be  such  as 
to  ensure  rapid  and  legible  business  writing. 

Commercial  Law. — The  pupil  will  be  made  familiar  with  the 
various  Legal  Forms  for  writing  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory, 
Collateral  and  Judgment  Notes,  Mortgages,  Bonds,  Powers  of 
Attorney,  &c. 

Correspondence, — A  variety  of  topics  connected  with  the  details 
of  business  will  be  given  the  pupil,  designed  to  serve  as  subjects 
for  business  letters.  These  letters  will  be  critically  examined,  and 
inaccuracies  of  form,  expression  and  style  corrected. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  such  as  to  fit 
the  pupil  for  adding,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  Ledger  Columns, 
for  calculating  Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Insurance,  Taxes, 
Duties,  Interest,  Exchange,  Discount,  General  Average,  Partial 
Payments,  Equation  of  Payments,  and  Partnership  Settlements. 

♦  Pupils,  in  the  regular  course,  are  reouirod  to  pnrfiuo  three  stiuUeji.  two  of  which 
are  preHcribed,  the  third  is  optional.    The  optional  studies  are  in  Italics. 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION  TO   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  takes  place  at  the  High  School  during  the  last  week  of 
the  Winter  Term.  Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at 
the  regular  examination,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus 
detained  and  non-residents  may  be  admitted  during  the  year,  for 
special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications  must  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  standing.  New  classes 
cannot  be  formed  for  pupils  received  at  other  times 

The  following  are  the  branches  on  which  the  candidates  are  ex- 
amined for  admission : 

Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship.  A  knowledge  of 
other  and  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for  those  required. 

In  Arithmetic  the  candidate  must  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  "  French's  Common  School "  and  Eaton's  "  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic," or  some  other  equivalent  text  books 

In  English  Grammar,  he  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse, 
readily  and  correctly,  ordinary  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giv- 
ing rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  construction  and  principles  of  the  language. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Definitions,  Elementary  Princi- 
ples and  maps  of  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography,  is  required  ; 
to  which  should  be  added  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  De- 
scriptive Geography  contained  m  the  text  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  required. 

Good  penmanship,  and  ability  to  read  and  spell  correctly,  are 
essential  qualifications 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  re- 
ceived as  candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the 
Principal,  as  in  his  opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teach- 
ers of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  ap- 
proval, previous  to  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  yet  they  will  corres- 
pond in  form  and  principles  with  those  with  which  the  pupil 
should  be  familiar,  from  his  previous  instruction. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  obvious,  that  while 
instruction  is  given  in  classical  studies  as  well  as  in  French  and 
German,  the  l^oard  of  Education  are  determined  to  provide  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  English  branches, 
with  special  reference  to  those  who  are  to  begin  the  active  duties 
of  life  without  other  advantages  than  those  which  they  will  all 
here  obtain. 
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NEW  IIAVKN  PUBLIC  HiGH  SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION   OF    CANDIDATES, 

April,  1870. 


EULES  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  pupil  will  be  particular  not  to  write  his  name  upon 
any  of  his  examination  papers. 

2.  He  will  be  equally  particular  to  write  liis  "  .Kcaminaiion 
If  umber  "  upon  each  of  his  examination  papers. 

3.  The  work  may  be  prepared  upon  separate  paper  and  after- 
wards copied  upon  the  "  examination  paper,"  but  all  copying 
must  be  completed  within  the  time  prescribed  for  the  examina- 
tion, (4  liours). 

4.  Tlie  questions  are  not  to  be  copied.  The  answer  should 
be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question. 

5.  The  general  appearance  of  tlje  paper  with  reference  to 
neatness,  spelling  and  penmanship,  will  be  taken  into  account. 

The  writing  should  be  kept  within  the  marginal  red  lines. 

6.  The  solution  of  a  problem  should  be  copied  in  full,  so  that 
the  process  may  be  examined  as  well  as  the  answer. 

7.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  have  about  tlieir  desks  any 
written  or  printed  matter  except  the  questions. 

8.  After  the  questions  have  been  distributed,  pupils  cannot 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever,  until 
their  papers  are  handed  in,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo 
a  subsequent  examination. 

9.  All  commimication  between  pupils  during  the  examina- 
tion is  strictly  forbidden. 

10.  The  examination  will  close  punctually  at  the  expiration 
of  four  houre  from  its  commencement,  but  any  who  choose  to 
do  so,  can  hand  in  their  papers  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

11.  Any  evasion  or  violation  of  tlie  above  rules  will  seriously 
vitiate  or  totally  annul  the  examination  of  the  person  so  of- 
fending. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Explain  the  followiug  terms  : 

A  concrete  number ;  significant  figures ;  local  value  of  a  figure  ; 
ratio ;  usury  ;  present  worth ;  alligation ;  bankruptcy ;  ex- 
change; integer. 

2.  (a)  Explain  by  an  example,  the  process  of  subtraction 
when  any  figures  of  the  subtrahend  are  greater  than  the  cor- 
responding figures  of  the  minuend.  Give  the  reason  for  in- 
creasing either  the  minuend  or  subtrahend. 

(b)  Explain  the  method  for  finding  the  difference  in  time 
between  two  places  when  the  longitude  of  each  is  known. 

3.  A  man  bought  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  $1,250.  He  finds 
15  per  cent,  of  it  worthless.  For  how  much  must  he  sell  the 
remainder,  per  bushel,  so  as  to  gain  20  per  cent,  upon  the  cost? 

4.  (a)  What  per  cent,  of  75  is  15  per  cent,  of  175  ? 

(b)  A  pile  of  wood  is  28}  feet  wide,  14|  high,  and  50  feet 
long.     What  is  it  worth  at  $9|  per  cord  ? 

5.  Three  boys  purchased  a  horse  together.  William  gave 
$20 ;  James  40  per  cent,  more  than  William  ;  and  George  12J 
per  cent,  less  than  both  th6  others.  What  fractional  part  of  the 
horse  does  each  own  ? 

6.  Divide  32.22  by  10  ;  divide  the  quotient  by  100 ;  multi- 
ply this  quotient  by  10 ;  multiply  this  product  by  1,000 ;  mul- 
tiply this  product  by  1 ;  add  the  five  results. 

7.  Bought  a  sack  of  coffee  containing  144  pounds,  at  SS^ 
cents  a  pound ;  I  paid  2i  cents  a  pound  for  roasting  it.  Allow- 
ing for  a  loss  of  -^^  in  weight  by  roasting,  at  what  price  per 
pound  must  I  sell  it  to  gain  a  sum  equal  to  i  of  what  I  gave  i 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
pound interest  of  $5,425,  for  4  years,  at  6  per  cent  ? 

9.  What  is  the  shortest  distance  that  is  an  exact  number  of 
times  a  1  ft.  measure,  a  2ft.  measure,  a  yard  stick,  and  a  10  ft. 
pole? 

10.  A  wall  which  was  to  be  built  32  feet  high,  was  raised  8 
feet  by  6  men  in  12  days  ;  how  many  men  must  be  employed 
to  build  the  remainder  of  the  wall  in  9  days  ? 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

1.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  used  in  Grammar,  illus- 
trating each  by  an  example :  ahatracty  concrete^  voice^  tense^  moody 
person^  case^  predi/idte^  transitive. 

2.  Why  is  a  personal  pronoun  so  called?  Illustrate  your 
answer.  Name  other  kinds  of  pronouns  and  give  an  example 
of  each. 

3.  Give  examples  of  the  correct  use  of  the  verbs,  lisy  lay^  sUy 
and  set^  in  the  present,  past,  and  present  perfect  tenses,  indica- 
tive mood. 

4.  Write  the  plural  of  loaf^  wife^  dwarfs  chervh^  lily^  monkey ^ 
turkey y  Jiandfid^  grotto^  staffs  sta/ve. 

Give  the  general  rules  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.  Also 
exceptions  which  apply  to  any  of  the  preceding  words. 

5.  Compare  the  following  adjectives,  better^  worse^  holyy  neontj 
firsty  lasty  lessy  iUy  supreme^  bhie. 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  I  have  less  books  than 
you.  He  was  more  active  but  not  so  studious  as  John.  You 
should  have  let  that  remained  where  it  was.  WIio  had  I  ought 
to  have  given  this  to  ?  If  any  one  asks  about  me,  tell  them  I 
am  nicely.  Have  either  of  you  seen  him  ?  I  was  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  you.  He  should  never  marry  a  woman  in  high  life, 
that  has  no  money. 

7.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  passage : 

^^  A  prompt  decisive  man^  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted ;  *  ^y«,  a  path  P 
Well  pleated,  (for  token  did  farmer  hoy, 
Count  $uch  a  summons  less  than  joy  ?) 
Our  huskins  an  eur  feet  we  draw.'' 

8.  Analyze  the  first  sentence  in  the  above  passage. 

9.  Paraphrase  the  following  passage,  expanding  it  in  thought 
and  expression  as  much  as  you  please : . 

"  Life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood — 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths — 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best 
Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end." 

10.  Write  a  brief  composition  opon  the  subject — Iron. 

10 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  great  circles  ?  Small  circles  ?  Name  and  locate 
all  the  circles  of  the  globe.  Why  are  they  so  situated  ?  Why 
are  parallels  and  meridians  so  called  ?  What  is  the  latitude  of 
the  equator ! 

2.  A  and  B  traveled  around  the  world  ;  A  on  the  parallel  of 
JNew  Haven,  B,  on  the  parallel  of  London.  Which  traveled 
the  greater  number  of  miles  ?  which  the  greater  number  of  de- 
grees i  How  many  degrees  was  each  from  the  North  Pole 
during  the  journey  ?     How  many  miles  ? 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  tlie  grand  division  which  has  the 
largest  population.  Name  the  principal  countries  in  it ;  their 
states  of  society ;  forms  of  government ;  of  religion ;  any  pe- 
culiarities in  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  people ;  some  of 
the  most  important  productions  either  of  art  or  agriculture. 

4.  Define  isthmus ;  strait ;  archipelago ;  peninsula ;  equinox ; 
promontory;  hemisphere;  tropic;  plateau;  delta;  river-basin; 
water-shed ;  Mediterranean. 

6.  {a)  Give  some  accounts  of  those  routes  of  inland  commu- 
nication in  North  America  which  are  of  importance  for  com- 
mercial reasons. 

(h)  Describe  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin  and  System. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  following : 

New  Hurhut ;  Guardafui ;  Azov  ;  Honduras ;  Aconcagua  ; 
Dahomey  ;  Bombay  ;  Aral ;  Beyroot ;  Cashmere ;  Deccan  ; 
Vistula;  Formosa  ;  Idaho;  Jorullo;  Loire;*  Munich;  Nyanza; 
Sierra  Madre ;  Yeddo. 

7.  What  regions  of  the  globe  are  important  on  account  of 
their  mineral  wealth  ?  From  what  portions  of  the  earth  are 
the  following  articles  chiefly  obtained  ?  Furs,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  silk,  wool,  cod-fisli,  oysters,  spices,  figs,  rice,  ivory,  coal, 
iron,  zinc,  tin,  salt. 

8.  Describe  a  voyage  and  probable  cargo  from  Calcutta  to 
London.  From  New  York  to  Canton.  From  Smyrna  to 
Boston. 

9.  Name  the  countries  and  principal  cities  through  or  near 
which  the  parallel  of  New  York  passes.  The  parallel  of  New 
Orleans. 
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10.  Write  what  you  can  about  California  ;  its  climate,  soil, 
productions,  scenery,  extent,  distance  from  New  York,  mode  of 
going  there,  inhabitants,  principal  towns. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  emigration  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
Massachusetts,  and  of  their  early  history  there. 

2.  Name  the  nations  from  which  discoverers  came  to  this 
continent,  and  the  order  of  their  discoveries.  Give  some  ac- 
count of  three  expeditions. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Describe  par- 
ticularly some  important  events  near  its  close. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  any  other  important  wars  in  which 
the  colonists  were  engaged  with  the  Indians  alone. 

6.  Some  account  of  the  settlement  of  Connecticut ;  of  South 
Carolina ;  of  Maryland  ;  of  Georgia. 

6.  Why  did  the  colonies  object  to  paying  taxes  to  the  British 
Government?    What  was  the  Stamp  Act? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  three  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  Itevolution.  Mention  the  place,  date,  names  of  command- 
ing officers,  numbers  engaged,  results,  and  any  other  facts  of 
interest. 

8.  Name  the  different  Presidents  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. 

Which  of  the  administrations  were  distinguished  by  any 
event  of  special  importance  ?    Mention  the  event. 

9.  For  what  are  the  following  places  famous  ?  Valley  Forge ; 
Wyoming ;  Stony  Point ;  Ticonderoga ;  Saratoga  ;  Yorktown. 

10.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  treaties,  and  state  what 
was  terminated  by  them :  Ryswick ;  Utrecht ;  Aix  la  Chapelle ; 
Pabis. 
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EXAMINATION   OF   HIGH    SCHOOL, 

April,  1870. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
{Mcamined  upon  all  the  studies  of  the  entire  course) 


Junior  Class— GEOMETRY, 

1.  Derive  a  rule  for  finding  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 
of  a  polygon. 

2.  Show  what  relation  exists,  in  equal  circles,  between  angles 
at  the  center  and  their  intercepted  arcs. 

3.  Bisect  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  by  a  line  wliich 
cuts  the  base.    Derive  and  demonstrate  a  proposition. 

4.  Divide  a  given  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

5.  A  circle  being  given,  show  how  two  similar  polygons  may 
be  found,  one  circumscribed  the  other  inscribed,  which  shall 
differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assignable  sur&ce* 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  four  languages  were  used  in  Great  Britain  during 
Anglo  Saxon  times  ? 

Narrate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
Ossian's  poems. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  the  six  original  romances  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights.  Who  were  their  authors?  When, 
and  in  what  language  were  they  written  ? 

Name  four  modem  poems  founded  upon  incidents  connected 
with  these  romances,  and  give  the  author  of  each. 

3.  In  what  modern  poem  is  Michael  Scott  introduced  to  us  ? 
Give  an  abstract  of  the  events  narrated. 

r.  Wha'  translations  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I.,  inclusive  ? 
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Give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
current  translation  was  made. 

6.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following :  The  Visions  of  Piers 
Plowman  ;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  Comus ;  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock. 

Narrate  the  circumstances  connected  With  the  writing  of  the 
last  two. 

6.  At  what  period  were  our  best  ballads  written  ?  What  are 
the  three  great  names  in  the  literature  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign? 

Name  two  eminent  divines  in  the  reign  of  James  I;    of 
Charles  I. 
Mention  two  distinguished  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

7.  Locate  tlie  following— 

"  A  woman  mov*d,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled." 

"  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  t" 

^  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions  1" 

'*  And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  gold  rust6  what  should  iron  do  ?" 

*^  Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

8.  Why  is  the  allusion  peculiarly  appropriate  when  Hamlet, 
in  speaking  of  the  Queen,  says : 

"  Let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  ?" 

Explain  the  allusions  in  the  following: 

'*  Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos*  strand,- 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her." 
**  Toung  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster." 

9.  Give  Dryden's  satire  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

10.  What  is  the  X)rigin  of  Yankee  Doodle  ? 

Name  the  authors  of  the  following  songs :  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  Home,  Sweet  Homo;  Hail  Columbia.  Give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  M'hich  the  last  was  written. 
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CHEMISTKY. 

1.  The  Diffusion  of  Gases. 

2.  The  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph. 

3.  The  true  Source  of  Heat 

4.  Explain,  by  formula,  the  method  for  obtaining  CO,. 

5.  Bleaching  agents  and  their  mode  of  action. 


NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  General  Properties  of  Matter. 

2.  Define  Specific  Gravity.  Standards  for  estimating  specific 
gravity  of  fiuids  and  gases  ?  Method  for  obtaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  ? 

3.  What  two  forces  produce  Circular  Motion  ?  Give  familiar 
examples  of  the  joint  action  of  the  two  forces.  Examples  of 
either  force  preponderating. 

4.  Difference  between  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics.  The 
Hydrostatic  Paradox. 

5.  What  experiments  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Barometer  ? 
By  whom  conducted  ?    Describe  the  Barometer. 


FEENCH. 

1.  What  is  the  partitive  article  ?  What  are  its  various  forms 
and  when  is  each  used  ? 

2.  Distinction  between  se  souvenir  and  se  rappeler ;  avant 
and  devant ;  sous  and  dessous ;  fach6  de  and  fach6  contre  ;  j'ai 
6t6  and  je  suis  all6  ;  mener  and  porter. 

3.  Write  in  French  in  two  ways— They  are  not  Poles,  they 
are  Russians.     Explain  the  difference. 

4.  Rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses.  Write  in  French — ^What 
would  you  have  me  do  ?     What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? 

Write  an  answer  to  each  question. 

Translate — 

Nous  avons  le  malheur  d'etre  extrfemement  riches.  Oui,  ma 
diere  cousine,  je  dis  le  malheur,  vous  avez  beau  lever  les  6pau- 
les.      La  richesse  est  pour  moi  un  fardeau,  c'est  la  pure  verity, 
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moi,'  j'^taisliee  pour  la  pauvrete,  pour  le  d^voument,  le  sacri- 
fice,— j'aurais  6t6,  par  exetnple,  une  excellente  soeur  de  charite, 
ou  bien  encore  j'aurais  aim6  k  c^urir  le  monde  en  boh^mienne, 
comme  ces  pauvres  femmes  qu'«  on  voit  faire  leur  pauvre  cuisine 
k  I'abri  des  haies.     C'est  poetique,  ja  m'»aurait  plu. 

6.  Give  the  masculine  of  ma  cliere  cousine.  Explain  the  use 
of  the  article  in  les  epaules.  Syntax  of  moi,'  que,*  me.'  Prin- 
cipal parts  of  dire,  voir,  faire,  naitre,  plaire. 

7.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  dire  and  /aire,'  future  of 
lever  Slid  voir ;  and  give  the  rule  for  forming  the  imperfect 
subjunctive. 

8.  Write  in  French — 

I  know  him  by  his  gait.  He  is  a  better  judge  of  it  than  I. 
I  never  feel  under  constraint  at  your  house.  I  sold  them  with- 
out your  knowledge.  It  is  time  for  your  little  boy  to  go  to 
school. 

9.  Dictation. 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 


VIRGIL. 

1.  Subject  of  the  -^neid.     Subject  of  the  first  book. 

.  Translate — 

Nulla  tuarum  audita  miki  neque  visa  sororum, 
0  quam  te  fnemorem^  virgo  ?  namque  haud  tibi  vultus 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat     0  dea  certe ; 
An  Phoebi  soror  ?  an  Nympharum  sanguinis  una  f 

Syntax  of  italicized  words.  Force  of  an?  Explain  PIujM  soror, 

2.  Translate— 

Expleri  mentem  nequit  ardescitque  tuendo 
Phoenissa,  et  pariter  puero  donisque  movetur. 

Syntax  of  merUem.  Derivation  of  a/rdescU  and  pariter.  Ex- 
plain Phoenisaa.  Who  were  Venus  and  Juno,  and  what  part 
did  each  take  in  the  action  of  the  poem  ? 

3.  Subject  of  the  second  book. 
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Translate — 

*  *    *    Et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 
Pnedpitat,  suadentque  oadentia  sidera  somnos. 
'*    *    *    Noc,  si  miserum  fortuna  Sinonem 

Finxit,  yanum  etiam  mendaoenique  improba  fioget 

*  *    *    Jamdudum  sumite  poenas ; 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit  et  magno  mercentur  Atridss. 

Derivation  of  prcBoipUat.    Distinction  between  somnus  and 
9opor.    Explain  Sinonem,  Ithacus,  AtridsB.     Syntax  of  ma^gno, 

4.  Translate — 

Sanguine  plaeaatis  yentos  et  yirgine  oaesa 
Cum  primum  liiacas,  Danai,  yenistis  ad  oras ; 
Sanguine  quasrendi  reditus,  animaque  litandum 
Argolica. 

Parse  the  italicized  words.    What  figure  of  syntax  in  the 
first  line  ?    Explain  virgine  ccesa.    Dimai. 

6.  Translate — 

Tunc  etiam  fatis  aperit  Caasandra  fiituris 
Ora,  dei  jussu  non  unquam  credita  TeuerU, 

Syntax  of  italicized  words.  Composition  of  etiam.  Who 
was  Cassandra,  and  why  non  wnqucmi  credita  t  When  was 
Troy  destroyed  ?  Why  called  Neptunia  Troja?  When  was 
Carthage  founded } 

6.  Locate  Cyclades,  Strophades,  Hesperia,  Delos,  Smois, 
Trinacria,  Pelorus,  Paphos,  Tenedos  and  Tyrus. 
Translate-^ 

Crateras  magnos  statuunt  et  vina  coronant 

*  *    *    In  mensam  laticum  libavit  honorem. 

Inferimua  tepido  spumantia  cymbia  lacte 
Sanguinis  efe  sacri  pateras,  animamque  sepulcro 
Condimus,  et  magna  supremum  voce  ciemus. 

8.  To  what  customs  is  allusion  made  in  these  passages  ?  To 
what  belief  of  Romans  in  the  words  (mimam  sepulcro  condi- 
rrms.  Distinction  between  crater^  patera^  cymUmmt  and  po- 
etdum. 
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9.  Subject  of  the  third  book. 

Translate — 

Bellum  etiam  pro  csode  bourn  stratisque  juvencls, 
Laomedontiadse  bellumne  inferre  paratis. 
Et  patrio  Harpyias  insontes  pellere  regno  ? 

Explain  the  force  of  the  epithet  Laomedontiadse.  Who  were 
Ceteno,  Enceladus,  Polyphemus  ? 

10.  Translate— 

Talibus  aggreditur  Yenerem  Saturnia  dictis  ; 
Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  refertis 
Tuque  puerque  tuus ;  magnum  et  memorabile  numen 
Una  dolo  diviim  si  femina  yicta  duorum  est 

Explain  Saturnia.  Who  is  meant  hy  pvsr  and  to  what  deed 
is  illusion  made  ?  Inflect  refertis.  What  figures  in  tuque  pu- 
erque and  diviira  ? 


THIRD    OXi^SS. 
ALGEBRA. 

a^ y^ 

4        4 

1.  Eeduce  to  its  simplest  form  ; 

^  a±y 

2 
Eliminate  by  each  of  the  three  methods  the  unknown  quan- 
tities in  the  equations  x+y  =  2a,  x — y  =  2 J. 

2.  Explain  the  significance  of  zero  used  as  an  exponent. 

Show  that  a«  =  -  - 
a« 

3.  Expand  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  {a — y)«;  (l  +  2a?*)3. 
State  the  law  of  the  co-eflScients. 

4.  State  the  following  problem,  using  but  one  unknown 
quantity,  and  eliminate  x. 

State  the  same  with  two  unknown  quantities,  and  find  the 
value  of  y. 

A  laborer  worked  for  40  days  on  these  conditions :  that  for 
every  day  he  worked  he  should  receive  80  cents,  but  for  every 
day  he  was  idle  he  should  forfeit  32  cents.    At  the  end  of  the 

11 
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time  he  was  entitled  to  $15.20 ;  how  many  days  did  he  work 
and  bow  many  was  he  idle  ? 

5.  Difference  between  a  Pure  and  an  Affected  Quadratic 
Equation  ?     Illustrate. 

Illustrate  the  two  methods  of  completing  the  Square. 


BOTANY. 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  Exogens  and  Endogens  ? 

2.  Distinction  between  axial  and  inaxial  mode  of  root  devel- 
opment.   What  are  tap  roots  ?    Fibrillae  ? 

3.  Describe  a  cruciform  corolla.  Name  the  varieties  of  axil- 
lary inflorescence.     Describe  a  legume. 

4.  Describe  the  circulation  in  trees  of  the  exogenous  struc- 
ture. 

5.  Describe  one  of  the  following  orders,  naming  and  de- 
scribing plants  in  that  order :  Violaccae,  Composites,  Liliaceae, 
Filices. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  digestive  organs.     Give  general  rules  for  main- 
taining the  health  of  these  organs. 

2.  Describe  the  heart,  and  trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

3.  What  is  the  t«mperatiu*e  of  man  ?     How  is  it  kept  uni- 
form in  cold  climates  and  in  hot  ? 

4.  Number  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton.    Define  tendon, 
ligament,  cartilage. 

5.  Describe  the  eye. 


FRENCH. 

1.  Translate — 

J^  avoue  mes  fautes  et  mes  erreurs ;  mais  est-ce  a  toi  a  me 
reprocher  ma  mollesse  ?  Ne  sait-on  pas  ta  vie  infame  en  Bith- 
yiiie,  ta  corruption  k  Eome,  oh  tu  n'  obtins  les  honneurs  que 
par  des  intrigues  honteuses  ?  Sans  tes  infamies,  tu  n'  aurais 
jamais  ete  qu'un  particulier  dans  ta  republique.  II  est  vrai 
aussi  que  tu  vivrais  encore. 
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2.  What  is  mes^  what  forms  has  it  ?  Gender  otfcmtes^  erreurSy 
corruption^  and  rule.  Syntax  of  toi^  me^  moUesse.  What  is  on  f 
its  meaning  and  when  used  ?  Distinction  between  savoir  and 
connmtre.     Principal  parts  of  each.     Future  of  each. 

3.  Account  for  the  difference  of  prepositions  in  en  Bithynie 
and  k  Borne.  Mode  and  tense  of  obtins,  aurais  ete^  vivrais.  Why 
is  lea  used  before  honneurs  t  What  is  des  f  Why  il  rather 
than  ce  in  the  last  line  ? 

4.  What  order  is  observed  when  two  or  more  pronoun  regi- 
mens accompany  a  verb  ? 

Translate — 

He  reads  it  to  me.  We  give  it  to  them.  Have  you  lent 
them  to  him  ?  Give  it  to  me,  but  do  not  give  it  to  them.  Send 
me  some. 

6.  Translate — 

II  est  tout  autre  qu'il  n'^tait.  Je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne.  Je 
ne  doute  pas  qu'  il  ne  vienne.     Je  ne  nie  pas  que  je  ne  V  aie  dit. 

Explain  the  use  of  ne  in  the  preceding  sentences,  and  of  the 
subjunctive  in  the  last  three. 

6.  Translate  the  following,  and  give  the  rule  for  the  agree- 
ment or  non-agreement  of  the  participle. 

My  brothers  have  gone  out.  What  houses  have  you  bought? 
They  have  given  each  other  the  hand.  Have  you  picked  any 
flowers  ?    Give  me  the  letter  which  I  told  you  to  copy. 

7.  Translate— 

My  father  was  displeased  with  me  for  my  conduct.  I  rose  at 
seven  o'clock  this  morning,  but  that  does  not  take  place  every 
day.  It  is  very  warm  this  evening,  keep  the  windows  open. 
Put  him  out  of  doors.     We  will  take  care  not  to  fall. 

8.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  dcTveter^jeter^  manger ^  and 
present  subjunctive  oi  powvoir  and  vovloir. 

9.  Dictation. 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 
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GERMAN. 

1.  Number  of  irregular  rerbs  in  German.  Characteristic  of 
each  conjugation.  Principle  upon  which  subdivisions  are  made 
in  the  first  two  conjugations. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs,  and  assign  them 
to  their  proper  conjugation  and  class :  lefcn,  ncl&mcn,  trinfen,  pfeifcn^ 
bictbcn,  ixaitn,  fticrcn,  fd^Iagen. 

2.  Translate  into  German — 

The  potatoes  are  boiled :  shall  I  bring  them  in  ? 

The  honest  man  forgets  insults  and  remembers  benefits. 

He  who  has  once  lied  does  not  deserve  to  be  trusted. 

"  The  child  is  not  dead,"  said  Jesus  to  its  father,  "  it  sleeps." 

"  One  hand  washes  the  other,"  says  a  German  proverb. 

3.  Characteristics  of  inseparable  verbs.  Name  the  inseparable 
prefixes.  In  what  tenses  of  separable  verbs  are  the  particles  de- 
tached from  the  verb  ? 

Translate — 

Put  on  your  shoes.  You  have  guessed  my  thoughts.  In  sum- 
mer the  sun  rises  at  four  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

4.  Translate — 

9lm  ?lbenb  ndf^m  9Haric  il^t  flinb  mit  einem  ©cful^I  toon  SJcongfligunfl 
unb  6l&tfut(!^t  in  bie  %xmt;  fie  liefe  bent  l^olben  SJlabci^en  nun  nod^  me^r 
Steil^eit  al§  fonft,  unb  berul^igte  oft  i^ten  ©atten,  menu  ex,  um  bod  ftinb 
aufjufud^en,  torn,  ma§  er  feit  einiger  3eit  mo^I  tl^at,  meil  il&m  il^re  3u« 
ttidgejogenl^eit  nid^t  gefiel,  unb  er  fiir^tetc,  fie  Mnne  borilber  einfditig, 
obcr  gar  unllug  toerben. 

6.  What  are  Reflective  Verbs  ?  Inflect  the  Present  Indicative 
of  [xi)  freuen. 

Give  two  translations  for  there  is  and  there  are.  Illustrate  by 
examples. 

Translate — 

A  good  Christian  does  not  avenge  himself  on  his  enemy. 

We  were  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  street. 

6.  Name  three  classes  of  conjunctions.  Which  aflect  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  a  sentence  ?  Distinguish  between  fonbern 
and  abet. 
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Translate — 

If  you  are  poor  do  not  wish  to  seem  rich. 
The  castle  of  the  duke  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
We  shall  not  go  into  the  country  unless  he  consents  to  come 
with  us. 

7.  Translate — 

SRot^Iappd^en. 
^f)a  !  aWit  ift  cin  @pri(3^tt)ott  befannt; 
6r  jittert  loic  'nc  gspc; 
SBoDon  jittett  abcr  wo^l  bet  Saum  fo  fcl&r  ? 

©rofemuttct. 
5£)a§  miK  i^  bit  gem  fagen,  tnein  if  i  n  b , 
9?ur  \(i)lai  c§  nid^t  glcid^  micber  in  ben  2B  i  n  b: 
9(I§  unfer  ^txx  Gl^riftuS  in  aHenfd^engeftttlt 
©atf  auf  ber  6tbe  feinen  Slufentl^alt, 
S)q  loanbelf  er  oft  butd^  Serge  unb  SB  a  I  b. 

aioi^tcippd^en. 

gr  f)at  aviif  in  ben  SBiijien  gereift 
Unb  ba  fiinf  taufenb  2B  a  n  n  gefpeift. 

Give  declension  and  cases  of  italicized  nouns. 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and  give  the 
reasons : 

SBarum  l&aben  ©ie  gu  33aben  gegangen  ?  %l^  ii)  lam  ju  ^a\x\t  id) 
ging  gu  Sett,  SBenn  ®ie  fiuben  ben  Sud^  ©ie  lann  nel&men  x^n  ge» 
foUigji.    Unioeit  bem  C)ugel  ba§  JlapeKe  fte^t. 

9.  Translate — 

3;uji.    ©0?  eine  Dorttefflid^e  SRod^ ! 

D.  3:ell]^etm.  3lber  bie  mir  nrxi^  Derfd&ieben  mtiffen.  ^i)  l&abe  feinen 
feller  baareS  @elb  mel&r !  ^i)  meife  aud&  leineS  oufgutreiben. 

3uft.  Rein  bttareS*@eIb  ?  Unb  toaS  ift  benn  baS  filr  ein  Seutel,  ben 
bet  SBittl^  in  ^l&tem  ©d^teibpulte  gefunben  ? 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 
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LATIN  READER 

1.  Translate — 

Apud  Hypanini  fluvium,  Aristoteles  ait,  bestiolas  quasdem 
nasci,  quae  unura  diem  vivant. 
Force  of  termination  in  bestiolas. 
Rule  for  accent  of  the  proper  names. 
Parse  ait.     Syntax  of  Hypanim  with  rule  in  full. 

2.  Translate— 

Kihil  agendo  homines  male  agere  discnnt. 

Hannibal  patriam  defensum  revocatus  est. 

Athenienses  non  exspectato  auxilio  in  prcelium  egrediuntiir. 

Parse  nihil.  Principal  parts  of  diacurU^  revocdttM  est^  and 
egrediunturt  Rules  for  the  sound  of  g  in  (igendo^  x  in  auanlioy 
i  in  prodium^  final  e  in  Athenienses. 

3.  Translate — 

Dum  Porsena  urbem  obsidebat,  Quintus  Mucius  ScBBvola, 
juvenis  fortis  animi,  in  castra  hostium  se  contulit  eo  consilio,  ut 
regem  occideret.  At  ibi  scribam  regis  pro  ipso  rege  interfecit. 
Turn  a  regiis  satellitibus  comprehensus  et  ad  regem  deductus, 
quum  accensse  imposuit,  donee  flamii}is  comsumpta  esset. 

4.  How  many  syllables  has  every  Latin  word?  Why  are 
occideret^  terreret^  and  consumptd  essset^  in  the  subjunctive 
mode  ?    Rules  for  the  sound  of  u  and  o  in  Mucius. 

6.  Translate  the  first  two  sentences  in  the  following — 
Paucis  annis  interjectis,  bellum  in  Africam  est  translatum. 
Hamilcar,  Carthaginiensium  dux,  pugna  navali  superatus  eat ; 
nam,  perditis  sexaginta  quattuor  navibus,  se  recepit ;  Romani 
viginti  duas  amiserunt.  Quum  in  Africam  venissent,  Poenos 
in  pluribus  proeliis  vicerunt,  magnam  vim  hominum  ceperunt, 
septuaginta  quattuos  civitates  in  fidem  acceperunt. 

6.  Explain  the  composition  of  translatum,  interjectis,  acce- 
perunt. Syntax  of  pugna  and  navibus.  Synopsis  of  Capio 
in  Indicative  Active. 

7.  Principal  Parts  of  fugio  and  fugo.  Difference  in  mean- 
ing.    Participles  of  each. 
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8.  Give  the  gender  of  all  the  nouns  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

Panlo  post  Antonius,  repndiata  sorore  Csesaris  Octaviani, 
Cleopatram,  reginam  JEgypti,  nxorem  duxit.  Ab  hac  incitatns 
ingens  bellum  coinmovit,  dum  Cleopatra,  cnpiditate  muliebri 
o])tat  RoinsB  regnare.  Victns  est  ab  Augusto  navali  pugna 
clara  et  illustri  apud  Actium,  qui  locus  in  Epiro  est.  Hinc 
fngit  in  JEgyptum,  et,  desperatis  rebus  quum  omnes  ad  Au- 
gustnm  transirent,  se  ipse  interemit. 

9.  Explain  composition  of  desperatis.  Inflect  locus.  Pe- 
culiar use  of  qui.  Wliy  are  both  clara  and  illustri  used  with 
pugna  ? 

10.  Name  five  English  derivatives  from  each  of  two  Latin 
words. 


FOURTH    CLA.88. 

BOOK-KEEPmG. 

Write  the  Day  Book,  (Journal  form,)  Ledger  and  Balance 
Sheet,  from  the  following  data. 

Allow  in  the  Ledger  for  Cash,  Merchandise  and  Loss  and 
Gain  11  lines.     For  all  other  accounts  6  lines. 

New  Haven,  January  1,  1870.  The  partners  in  this  business 
are  James  Chamberlin  and  Walter  Roberts.  The  name  of  the 
firm  is  to  be  Chamberlin  &  Roberts.  Gains  and  losses  are  to 
be  in  proportion  to  investment. 

James  Chamberlin  invests :  Cash,  $5,000  ;  Mds.,  $3,437.94  ; 
total  investment,  $8,437.94. 

Walter  Roberts  invests :  Cash,  $10,000 ;  store  and  fixtures, 
$8,000 :  total  investment,  $18,000. 

"  2. 

Bought  of  A.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  on  our  note  at  10  days,  mdse. 
as  per  invoice  book,  amount,  $969.74. 

"  8. 

Shipped  to  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  New  York,  to  be  sold  on 
our  account  and  risk,  mdse.  amt.  $1,343.04.     Ship.  No.  1. 
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"  4. 

Sold  to  C.  L.  Camp  for  cash,  mdse.  as  per  S.  B.  $235.30. 

"  fi. 
Shipped  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  New  York,  to  be  sold  on  oiir  ac- 
count and  risk,  mdse.  $292.74.     Ship.  No.  2. 

"  7. 
Sold  Weld  &  Franklin  on  ac't,  mdse.  per  S.  B.  $370.50. 

"  10. 

Bought  of  Chamberlin  &  Co.  mdse.  per  I.  B.  $1021.25.  Gave 
in  payment  our  draft  at  10  days  on  Weld  &  Franklin  for 
$370.50.     Casli  $650.75. 

*•  11. 
Shipped  Weld,  Somers  &  Co.,  Hartford,  to  be  sold  on  our 
account  and  risk,  mdse.  amt.  $800. 

"  16. 

Received  of  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  an  account  of  sales  of  sugar 
sent  them  on  the  3d  inst.  The  net  proceeds,  whicli  have  been 
entered  to  our  credit,  as  due  on  the  12th,  amount  to  $1,575. 
Ship,  to  New  York  No.  1. 

•*  18. 

Paid  cash  for  sundry  items  of  expense  $75. 

Paid  cash  to  James  Chamberlin  on  private  account  $200. 

"  20. 

Paid  cash  for  our  note  and  interest  in  favor  of  A.  S.  Johnson 
&  Co.,  due  on  the  15th  ;  face  of  note  $969.74;  interest  $0.81 ; 
amount  paid  $970.55. 

"  26. 

Received  an  account  of  sales  of  mdse.  shipped  to  Pratt  & 
Hotchkiss,  New  York,  ship.  No.  2  ;  our  net  proceeds  due  the 
19th,  amount  $375. 

•«  26. 

Bought  of  Harmount,  Ferris  &  Co.,  mdse.  per  I.  B.  amount 
$1,467. 

Gave  in  payment  our  draft  on  Pratt  &  Hotchkiss,  at  sight, 
for  $1,000 ;  cash  $467. 

"  27. 

Sold  Lego,  Lampson  &  Co.,  on  their  note  at  30  days,  mdse. 
per  Sales  Book,  amount  $880.25. 

•'  30. 
Paid  salaries  to  date  in  cash  $150. 
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Inventory,  Jan.  30. 
Mdse.  $3,219  67 ;  store  and  fixtures  $8,000. 
Shipment  to  Hartford  $800. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  whicli  a  language 
may  be  formed. 

Show  by  facts,  whetlier  words  are  necessary  to  the  commu- 
nication of  ideas. 

2.  What  is  the  principal  element  of  the  English  lauguage? 
What  other  elements  enter  into  its  composition  ? 

3.  Explain  the  term  transitive  as  applied  to  verbs.  How  is 
the  Passive  Voice  of  verbs  formed  ?     The  progressive  form  ? 

Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  hit  in  the  indicative  mood,  pro- 
gressive form,  passive  voice,  second  person,  singular. 

4.  Amplify  the  following  sentence,  and  express  the  same 
literally : 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

5.  Name  three  distinctions  between  relative  and  personal 
pronouns. 

Illustrate  by  example,  all  the  uses  of  what  as  different  parts 
of  speech. 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  passage : 

"  He  pausing,  Arthur  answered,  *  0  my  Knight, 
It  will  be  to  yonr  worship,  as  my  Knight, 
And  mine^  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
To  see  that  she  he  buried  worshipfully.' 
8o  toward  that  shrine  fjohieh  then  in  all  the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The  marshalled  order  of  their  Table  Round." 

7.  When  does  a  collective  noun  require  a  singular,  and  when 
a  plural*  verb  ?    Illustrate. 

Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  :  tenement ;  citi- 
zen ;  lyceum ;  lyric ;  academy  ;  suburban ;  candidate. 

8.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  present  passive 
participle  of  lay  {topkice^  the  indicative  past  of  lie  {to  recline) 
and  a  conjunctive  adverb. 
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Write  a  compound  sentence  containing  the  indicative  past  of 
ougkt^  the  potential  past  perfect,  progressive  form  of  sity  and  a 
participal  noun. 

Analyze  both  sentences. 

9.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  the  word  stocky  and  show 
their  common  origin. 

Distinguish  \)eiyiQenfeli<dtais2^n&c(>ngratylate;  discover  and 
invent ;  authentic  and  genuine ;  educate  and  instruct. 

10.  Connect  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give 
the  reason  for  each  correction. 

Every  one  enjoyed  themselves  because  it  was  such  a  lovely 
night. 

Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  recently  visited 
this  country,  is  now  traveling  on  the  continent. 

If  I  had  read  the  letter  before,  I  would  not  have  allowed  you 
to  have  seen  the  contents. 

Express  in  prose  the  following : 

**  One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 
Tou  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
And  roar,  rock  thwarted,  under  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall." 


FRENCH. 

1.  Give  the  gender  of  the  following  nouns  and  rules  for  the 
same:  fleur,  main,  frere,  mouchoir,  famille,  cliarit^,  cong6, 
livre,  pcndule. 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  voir,  bijou,  clou,  lieu,  cheval,  travail, 
carnaval,  oiseau,  plante,  ciel,  and  give  the  authority. 

3.  Translate- 
On  ne  nous  croit  ni  1'  un  ni  1'  autre.  Je  ne  suis  pas  si  sa- 
vant que  votre'  frere,  mais  il  est  plus  Age  que  moi.  Ceux  qui 
se  contentent  de  pen  sont  heureux.  Prenez  cette  montre  et  la 
portez  k  votre  frere,  je  crois  qu'  elle  est  k  lui.  J  'ai  appris  ma 
lejon  mais  ma  soeur  n'  a  pas  appris  la  sienne. 

4.  Name  each  pronoun  in  the  preceding  sentences,  stating 
its  class,  and  giving  its  form  in  both  numbers. 

5.  Parse  croit^  contentent^  sont^  prenez.     Why  is  moi  used? 

6.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  craindre,  dormir,  dire,  faire, 
couvrir,  avoir,  venir,  mettre,  iinir,  vendre. 
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7.  What  tenses  are  formed  from  the  present  participle  ? 
Exceptions. 

8.  Inflect  the  present  indicative  of  dire  SLudfaire;  the  fu- 
ture of  venir  and  voir  /  and  present  subjunctive  of  cUler. 

9.  Write  in  French — 

Do  the  children  receive  a  letter  from  their  mother  ?  The 
captain  has  light  hair.  Has  your  cousin  given  your  sister  a 
book  ?  He  has  given  my  sister  the  book  which  you  were  read- 
ing.    The  little  boy  is  pleased  with  the  books. 

10.  Write  the  synopsis  of  pouvoir  in  third  person  singular. 
Inflect  the  present  perfect  indicative  of  se  flattery  negative  in- 
terrogative form.    Inflect  the  negative  imperative  of  se  flatter. 


GERMAN. 

1.  Name  eight  prepositions  which  govern  the  dative  :  five 
which  govern  the  accusative:  two  which  govern  the  genitive: 
nine  which  govern  either  the  dative  or  accusative.  Illustrate  by 
two  examples,  the  use  of  some  preposition  of  the  last  class,  and 
give  the  rule. 

2.  Distinguish  between  bet  Sanb  and  bad  Sanb  ;  bet  ftunbe  and 
bie  ftunbe  ;  bet  @ee  and  bie  ®ee. 

Give  the  feminine  for  bet  SSettet ;  bet  Stttiflliufl. 
Decline  ^ett  €d^mibt ;  ftati  bet  @to^. 

3.  Give  two  translations  for  bad  (Beftd^t  and  the  form  of  plural 
for  each  meaning. 

Translate  into  German — ^nine  pieces  of  cloth  ;  three  pounds  of 
sugar.     Give  the  rule  for  such  expressions. 

4.  Translate  into  German — 

The  United  SUOes  of  America  are  very  rich. 
Before  winter,  many  birds  fly  across  the  sea. 
The  coufU  was  at  home  at  3  o'clock. 

Assign  the  italicized  nouns  to  their  proper  declensions,  and  note 
any  irregularities. 

Translate— 

5.  3Rtm  ®ebanfen  flogen  toeit  uml^er,  ^inauf  gu  meinem  gto^en 
gfteunbe,  bet  tnit  ieben  %benb  fo  l^ilbf^  @lef(i^id^ten  etjdl^Ite  unb  mit 
»ilbet  jeigte.    3a,  »aS  ^at  bet  nW  ?fiIcS  etlebt !    6t  glitt  flbet  bie 
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©emfiffer  bcr  Sflnbflutl^,  liii^cltc  gerabc  fo,  wie  cr  gu  mir  ^cruntcrblicfte^ 
auf  tHoal^'S  Sird^c  nicber,  unb  bra^tc  Stoft  unb  ftunbe  bon  einer  neuen 
SBcIt  bic,  J^crDorbliil^en  miirbe. 

6.  Name  the  complete  aaxiliary  verbs,  and  the  auxiliaries   of 
MoodL 

Give  synopsis  of  fein  in  the  subjunctive,  first  person  plural. 
Inflect  the  Imperfect  Su'bjunctive  of  ^aben  ;  Imperfect.  Indica- 
tive of  fonnen  ;  the  Present  Indicative  of  biirfcn. 

7.  Comparer  did  ;  flem ;  balb.  Distinguish  between  bcr  xcid^fle 
and  am  reid^ften. 

Translate — 

That  general  was  more  unfortunate  than  unskillfuL  The  better 
men  are,  the  happier  they  are. 

How  are  the  Ordinal  numbers  formed  from  the  Cardinal  ?  The 
Fractional  from  the  Ordinal  ? 

Translate — half  an  hour.  One  year  and  a  half.  I  shall  go  out 
at  a  quarter  to  five. 

8.  Translate — 

„  SDBenn  id&  baS  flcringc  ^a\x^  derlieSe,  auS  bcm  baS  ®  I  ii  d  mci» 
net  ®  6 1^  n  c  cmporbliil^te,  ba  tDiirbc  bag  ©lild  fie  ucrlaffcn !"  —  63  ijl 
cin  Slberglaubc;  abcr  Don  bcr  21  r  t ,  bafe/  tt)cnn  man  bic  ®t\i^\i^it 
fennt  unb  ba§  S  i  I  b  etblidt,  jmei  SBottc  al§  Untetfd&rift  flcniigen,  urn 
cS  ju  detftc^cn:  „6ine  SOI  u  1 1  e  t." 

Give  declension  and  case  of  the  italicized  nouns. 

9.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  and  give  rea- 
sons : 

S)ct  ficinen  Jlinb  l^at  cinen  ncu  ftlcib.  3(i^  ^at  dicle  Slumen  in  bag 
Sfelb.  gcfcl^cn.  3)ic  ftaufmdnner  !enncn  il^re  ^fli^tc.  3>d&  l^abc  gemcfcn 
diermal  gu  spariS.    SBaS  U^r  ift  eg  ?  6§  ift  cin  dicrtcl  gu  fed&S. 

10.  Reading  for  pronunciation. 


LATIN. 


1.  Give  some  account  of  the  ancient  Latins,  and  of  their  lan- 
guage in  its  different  epochs. 

2.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  rules  for  the  sounds  of  the  vowels.     Illustrate. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  Latin  declensions  ;  of  the  conju- 
gations. 
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The  stem  of  nouns  and  its  modifications. 

The  order  of  words  in  the  Latin  sentence.  Rules  for  the  lo- 
cation of  emphatic  words. 

4.  5.  Translate — 

St/7*acu8i8  est  fons  aqtuB  dulcis,  ciii  nomen  Areihusa  est,  De- 
maratus,  Tarquinii  regis  jpateVj  fugit  Tarquinios  CorirUho. 
Ilaec  terra  mariqtce  gesta  sunt. 

Syntax  of  words  in  italics. 

What  English  words  from /cm*,  aqtuij  dulcis^  ruytnen^jpaterj 
fugit^  terraj  mare  t 

Synonyms  of  terra  and  mare. 

Principal  parts  and  synopsis  of  gesta  sunt. 

Explain  the  proper  names. 

6.  The  rule  for  the  ablative  ending  in  adjectives  of  the  third 
declension. 

Name  and  define  the  classes  of  pronouns. 
Decline  aliquia. 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  the  different  classes  of  verbs. 
Mention  the  euphonic  oliangee  which  occur  in  the  regular 

formation  of  the  "principal  parts"  of  the  verb. 

Describe  the  irregular  formation  of  the  "  principal  parts." 

8.  9.  10.  Translate— 

Decrevit  senatus,  ut  consul  videret,  ne  quid  respublica  detri- 
menti  caperet. 

Discipulos  id  unum  moneo,  ut  prseceptores  non  minus,  quam 
ipsa  studia  ament. 

Etymology  of  decrevit^  senatus^  det/rimsnti^  discipulos. 

Apply  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  each  sentence. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  each  case. 

Syntax  of  italicized  words. 

Compare  mirms.  What  irregularity  in  caperet  t  Synopsis  of 
ament.     What  peculiar  in  unum,  t 

English  words  from  any  words  in  the  passage. 

Some  account  of  senatus^  consul^  respublica. 
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EXAMINATION   IN  MUSIC. 

June,  1870. 

Each  room  was  examined  by  Mr.  Jepson,  on  the  following 
points,  and  marked  on  a  scale  of  one  to  five  ;  the  figures  1,  2, 

3.  4,  5,  respectively  indicating  poob,  fair,  good,  bettsb,  best  : 

REPORT. 
Average  ability  in  Sight-Singing; 
Average  quality  of  Tone; 
Average  Accuracy  in  Time. 

The  examination  in  sight-singing  consisted  of  exercises 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  each  particular  grade,  which  were 
placed  on  the  blackboard  in  presence  of  the  scholars  for  the 
first  time,  and  which  they  were  permitted  to  sing  but  once 
tlirough.  Each  scholar  was  also  required  to  sing  the  Diatonic 
Scale. 

1.  Scholars  not  to  be  informed  of  page  to  read,  or  be  allowed  to  pracUee  on  it 

previous  to  examination. 

2.  Scholars  not  to  read  continuously  on  the  same  exercise. 

8.  Scholars  mnst  read  without  heritation,  and  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed. 

4.  Scholars  must  not  he  allowed  to  correot  mistakes  in  reading. 

5.  Teachers  not  to  prompt  except  when  scholars  hesitate,  and  such  hesitations  to 

count  as  failures. 

6.  Perfect  reoitation  of  scholars  to  be  marked  lOO—eaoh  error  to  count  6  off. 

Rooms  No.  1  and  2. — ^Teacher  write  scale  of  C  on  the  staff,  with  numerals ; 
each  scholar  to  locate  with  pointer  every  line  and  space  of  the  staff,  also  each 
numeral  of  the  scale— teacher  calling  for  lines,  spaces,  and  numerals,  in  irregular 
order. 

ItooMB  ITa  8  and  4.— Teacher  write  scale  on  staff,  with  notes  ;  each  scholar  to 
locate  with  pointer  every  numeral  of  the  scale,  also  to  name  the  place  for  eaeh 
numeral — ^teacher  calling  for  numerals  and  their  places  on  the  staff,  in  irregular 
order. 

Room  No.  6. — Eaeh  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  ^ngle  line  of  music  from  page 
10  of  the  Music  Reader. 

Room  No.  6. — Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  from  page 

26  of  the  Music  Reader. 

Room  No.  7. — Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  from  page 

27  of  the  Music  Reader. 

Room  No.  8. — Each  scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  single  line  of  music  on  treble 
elef  from  page  82  of  the  Music  Reader. 
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Room  No.  9. — Class  to  read  from  pages  80  and  87  of  the  Mosic  Reader ;  each 
scholar  to  read  by  syllable  a  luie  of  muffic  on  each  clef.  Total  failure  on  either 
clef  to  connt  60  off. 

Room  No.  10. — Class  to  read  from  pages  68  and  64  of  the  Music  Reader ;  each 
scholar  to  read  one  line  of  masie  by  syllable  and  by  letter  on  the  treble  clef,  and 
one  line  by  syllable  on  the  bass  clef.  Total  failure  in  either  of  the  three  ezer- 
ciaes  to  connt  88^  oft 

Room  No.  11. — Class  to  read  in  accidentals  from  manuscript ;  each  scholar  to 
read  one  line  of  musie  on  the  treble  clef  by  syllable  and  by  letter,  and  one  line  of 
music  on  the  bass  clef  by  syllable.  Total  failure  in  either  of  the  three  exercises 
to  count  88)^  off. 

Room  No.  12. — Class  to  read  in  accidentals  from  manuscript ;  each  scholar  to 
read  one  line  of  music  on  each  clef  by  syllable  and  by  letter.  Total  failure  in 
either  of  the  four  exercises  to  count  26  off. 

High  School. — Each  scholar  to  read  a  line  of  music  by  syllable  on  the  treble 
clef  from  "  Part  Song  "  in  keys  of  G,  A,  F,  and  B  b  on  pages  182,  144,  97,  64  and 
67  respectively,  and  by  letters  on  page  114.  Total  failure  or  inability  to  read 
either  exercise  to  be  marked  20  off. 

Latin  DspASTMirtT. — Class  to  read  from  chapters  34  and  86  of  Music  Reader  ; 
each  scholar  to  read  a  single  line  of  music  on  each  clef  by  syllable  and  by 
letter.     Total  failure  in  either  exercise  to  be  marked  25  off. 


TA.BLE    III. 

A  Swmmaryof  the  Ages  of  /Scholars  between  5  and  16  years j  in  all 
the  Schools,  during  the  Winter  Term,  ending  April,  1870. 
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Names  of  Pupils  who  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during^  the  past  year^  or  longer. 


Eugene  DeForest 

Frederick  \V.  Brocksieper. 

W.  A.  Pratt 

Helen  Brown 

dfarah  J.  Gibson 

Anna  Johnson 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


year. 


Inez  E.  Nettleton 1  year. 

Mary  J.  Quinley 1     " 

William  S.  Skinner I     " 

Edward  K.  Roberts  2     " 

Helen  M.  Roberts 2    " 


*'       James  Chamberlin. . 
Walter  Roberta 8  years. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 


Room.  Name.  Time. 

12.  Frederic  Trowbridge 1  year. 

11.  Mary  Buckmaster 

11.  Mary  Lewie 

11.  Walter  Lewis 

11.  Willie  Spars 

10.  Joseph  A.  Arnold 

10.  James  T.  Dwyer 

9.  William  F.  Bartlett 

9.  Ella  M.  Reynolds 

8.  Anna  Gobel 


Room.  Name.  Time. 

8.  Mar}'.  Stanford 1  year. 

8.  Edwin  Turn  bull 1     " 

7.  John  Gould 1     " 

6.  Erwin  TurnbuU 1     " 

6.  Sarah  Boone 2    ** 

6.  Annie  TurnbuU 2    ** 

6.  George  Campbell 2     " 

3.  George  TurnbuU 2     " 

2.  Willie  Hauff 2     " 

2.  Mary  Campbell 2    " 


EATON  SCHOOL. 


12.  Sarah  HubbeU... 

12.  Kate  Bolton 

12  Atherton  Barnes. . 
12.  Thomas  Rochfort. 
12.  Charles  Freeman. . 
11.  Robert  Rochfort.. 
9.  Ida  Boone 


year. 


8.  David  McNamara 2  years. 

8.  Daniel  McNamara 2  *' 

8.  George  H.  Robertson 2  " 

8.  Charles  McKeon 2  *• 

7.  Charles  Schwagermann 1  " 

6.  Richard  O'Brien 1  " 

6.  Annie  BriU 1 


4.  Henry  Schroeder 1  year. 
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WOOSTBR 

12.  Lizzie  Woodward 4  yean. 

12.  MaryMcArthnp 1 

11.  NelsoD  Beebe 8 

11.  Alice  Coyle 1 

9.  Ellen  Bickford 2 

9.  Jane  Thatcher 2 

9.  Minnie  Nedill 2 

9.  Thomas  Bryant 2 

•  9.  Peter  Mullen 2 

9.  Mary  Ruseell 1 

9.  Majicgie  Conway 1 

9.  Mary  Sullivan 1 

9.  Lizzie  Torpy 1 

9.  Lizzie  Healy 1 


SCHOOL. 

9.  Arthur  Leyerzapf 1  year. 

9.  William  Carroll 1  " 

9.  James  Cunningham 1  *' 

9.  Stephen  Buckbee 1  " 

8.  Stephen  Maher 1  " 

8.  Peter  Henry 1  " 

d.  Emma  Bryant 1  «* 

6.  Freddie  Sprague 1  " 

6.  Lizzie  Coley 1  " 

6.  Jamee  Ledwith 1  "  .• 

6.  Jennie  Woodward 1  " 

5.  Bryan  Roemer 1  " 

6.  Eddie  Enos 1  " 

5.  Willamette  Wilroy 1  '* 


DWIGHT 

12.  Walter  Camp 7  years. 

12.  Carrie  Burwell 7 

12.  Wallace  Buell 8  " 

12.  Carrie  Root 8  - 

12.  NeUie  Weld 8  " 

12.  Hattie  Nettleton S  " 

12.  Walter  Fields 2  *' 

12.  Mary  Hodgson 2  " 

12.  Walter  Larkins 1  " 

12.  CoraFlight 1  " 

12.  Fannie  Hotchkiss 1  '* 

12.  NellieMix 1  " 

12.  Hattie  Fowler 1  " 

12.  Mary  Peck 1  " 

12.  Lizzie  Penney 1  " 

11.  Mary  Burwell 7  " 

11.  Nellie  Coetigan 7  " 

11.  Louisa  Johnson 8  *' 

IL  Charles  Qninley 8  " 

6.  James  Coffay. . . 


SCHOOL. 

U.  Lizzie  MoLinn 2 


years. 


11.  Theresa  Dietrich 2  " 

11.  Mary  Tnttle 1  " 

11.  Fannie  Weeks 1  " 

11.  Julia  Munson 1  " 

n.  Ella  Csrroll 1  " 

11.  Thomas  Carroll 1  " 

10.  Charles  Weed 1  " 

10.  Annie  Fredericks 1  " 

9.  Nellie  Auger 6  " 

9.  Ida  Murray 6  " 

9.  EllenSavill 1  " 

8.  RobertNesbit 2  " 

8.  Timothy  Crowley 1  «' 

8.  Jennie  Mercer 1  ** 

7.  Annie  Hoggson 1  " 

7.  Louis  Schiller 1  •• 

7.  Hattie  Langdale 1  " 

6.  Algernon  Beach 2  " 

2  years. 


SKINNER 

12.  Effie  a  Hull 2  years. 

12.  Sara  Ogden 1      " 

11.  IdaParsons 1       " 

11.  Ellen  Maher 1       " 

n.  Lizzie  Rice 1      " 

11.  Annie  Powell 1       " 

11.  Lizzie  Bradley 1      " 

If).  Herbert  Simpson 2      *' 

10.  Bernard  Shanley 1      «* 

14 


SCHOOL. 

10.  John  Hnghson 4  years 

10.  Giacie  Dayton 1  " 

5.  Archie  Foley 2  " 

4.  Harry  Laury. . . ., 1  " 

8.  John  Morrissey 2  " 

8.  Agnes  Burns 1  " 

2.  John  Shanley 1  " 

2.  Katie  Johnson 2  '* 
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HOWARD  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 

12.  Charles  F.  Ailing 1  year.  |  12.  Frederick  B.  Clemmons. 

10.  John  Tracy 1  year. 


.1  year. 


SOUTH  ST.  SCHOOL. 


Anna  Barties 1  year. 

Jane  Bartiss 1     '• 

Sarah  Owens 1     " 

Samuel  Bnckmaster 1     " 

Charles  Yergher 1     " 


6.  John  McGuire  1  year. 

6.  Maggie  Reynolds 1     ** 

5.  Robert  Buckraaster 1     " 

4.  Maggie  Goodwill 1     " 

4.  Nicholas  Learned 1     " 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 


8.  Michael  Mochler 1  year. 

8.  James  Mochler 1     " 

8.  Joseph  Mc' 'uire 1    •* 

8.  Mary  A.  Sullivan 1    '* 

8,  Maria  Delany 1     " 

8.  Kate  O'Brien 2i  " 

7.  Willie  Eagan 1     " 

7.  Ellie  O'Brien 1     " 

7.  Jeremiah  Coffey 1     " 

7.  Dennis  McKeon 2^  " 

6,  John  Fitzpatrick 1     " 

6.  Joseph  McMuUen 1     " 


6.  Annie  Clane .1  year. 

6.  Willie  Boland 1  " 

6.  James  McGinnisa 1  " 

6.  John  McGinniss 1  " 

6,  PatrickLee 1  " 

6.  Thomas  Case 1  " 

6.  Maggie  Healy 1  " 

4.  Katie  Heaknd 1  " 

8.  Francis  Gaflfhey 1  " 

5.  James  Eagan , 1  " 

8.  Dennis  Carroll 1  *• 

3.  Mary  McPartland 1  " 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOB  THE  YEAB  1870-71, 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


TEACHEBS. 


Salarlea. 


Besidtfnoea 


High  Sohool. 

Central  Avenue, 
eor.  Wall, 


Webstxh  School. 

George  Street, 
eor.  York, 


Eaton  School. 

Jeffere&n  StreH, 
cor,  8L  John. 


T.  W.  T.  Curtis.  A.  M.,  Principal, 

James  D.  Whitmore 

Virginia  H.  Curtis 

Mary  A.  Marahall 

Blla  G.  Ives 

Katie  Hume 

Julia  L  Stow 

No. 
Room. 

JoBN  G.  Lkwu,  Prificipal 

12  Elizabeth  M.  Leonard 

11  Lucy  A.  Miner 

10  Rachel  S.  Evarts 

9  Sarah  C.Tyler 

8  Maria  A.  Graves 

7  Kate  M.  Fagan 

6  Clara  A.  Hurlbut 

6  Julia  A.  Malcolm 

4  Fannie  E.  Graves 

3  Edith  E.  Johnson 

2  Eliza  A.  Benham 

1  Katharine  Butts 

JosKPH  GiLB,  Principal 

12  Reugene  L.  Young 

11  Bessie  C.  Blakeman 

10  Mary  Lt  Lee 

9  Statira  A.  Ruwe 

8  Mary  J.  Bronson 

7  Mary  A.  Pinney 

6  Effie  E.  Stevens 

6  Minnie  G.  Waitt 

4  Katie  Smith 

8  Julia  Hovey 

2  Mary  F.  Cooper 

1  Mary  J.  Hayes 


$3,000.00162  Whalley  av. 
2,000.00 '10  York  Sq.  PL 
800.00162  Whalley  av. 
700.00  iMilford. 
700.00|28  Trumbull. 
660.00,268  Crown. 
660.00  29  Wooster. 


16,400.00 


$2,000.00 
660.00 
600.00 
660.00 
660.00 
660.00 
650.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
460.00 
360.00 
560.00 


52  Hubbard. 
46  Park. 
193  George. 
193  George. 
462  Chapel. 
179  George. 
219  Whitney  av. 
641  Chapel. 
86  Prince. 
179  George, 
14  Brewery. 
26  College. 
199  G«orge.. 


264  State. 
116  St.  John. 
48  D  wight. 
162  Grand. 
344  State. 
602  State. 
193  George. 
149  College. 
264  SUte. 
46  Meadow. 
74  Olive. 
604  State. 
410  SUte. 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHEB8. 


BalBriea. 


BeiideiioM. 


WOOSTKR  SOBOOL. 

Woo9ter  Street, 
cor,  Wallace. 


DwiOBT  School. 

Jfartin  Street,  eor. 
GilL 


Ralph  H.  Park,  Principal  , 

12  Almena  A.  Giddings 

11  Loaiea  J.  Blodgett 

10  Jalia  A.  Bidwell 

9  Mary  A.  T.  Connelly 

8  Mary  J.  Arnold 

7  Annie  E.  Pigott 

6  Ella  A.  Barwell 

5  Julia  E.  Thatcher 

4  Lottie  E.  Smith 

8  S.  Carrie  Stow 

2  Carrie  M.  Galpin 

1  Harriet  C.  Milea 


LKYsaKTT  U  Camp,  Principal. , 

12  Jnlia  M.  Edwards 

1 1  Emma  S.  Bernard , 

10  E.  Justine  Carrington 

9  Emma  J.  Gordon 

8  Harriet  E.  Judson 

7  Einroa  E.  Lincoln 

6  Charlotte  HUIb 

5  Lizzie  V.  Soutli worth 

4  Jessie  Craig 

8  Mary  A.  Daggett 

2  Lnda  E.  Foster 

1  Joanna  W.  Bradley 


Skiitneb School.         Henrt  C.  Datis,  Principal. 

112  Abbie  Woodward 

State    Street,  earj}  1  Mary  J.  Curtis*. 

Summer.        ^^  Anna  Harmonnt 

9  Sarah  A.  Mallory 

8  Ella  J.  Bronson 

7  Ann  E.  Loper 

6  Mary  E.  Dallaher 

5  Ellen  L.  Maguire 

4  Emma  N.  Crabtree 

8  Fannie  I.  Buoce 

2  F.  Elsine  Terry 

1  Addie  P.  Burdett 


Branohes  ofSmrNRB'  1  Margaret  T.  Bryden. 
BoHooL,  SUte  St    I  2  Mary  E.  Hall 


|2,000.00iCedar  Hill,  F.H. 

660.00  40  Clark. 

650.00|  168  Franklin. 

660.00  6  Pine. 

660.00!  68  Columbus. 

660.00  SO  Meadow. 

600.00  182  Hamilton. 

660.00,140  Whalleyay. 

600.00  20  Cfaestnat 

860.00  46  Meadow. 

86O.0O!29  Wooster. 

460.00  14  Warren. 
.       660.00|86  Fair. 
|8.1(M).Oo| 


18.050.00 


12,000.00 
650.00 
600.00 
500.00 
460.00 
660.00 
660.00 
600.0() 
600.00 
460.00 
860.00 
400.00 
660.00 


1696  Chapel. 

696  Chapel. 

696  Chapel. 
i;i26  Dwight 
i|lll  Grove. 

66  Howe. 

67  Martin. 
6  Dow. 

''10  Sylvan  av. 
14  Univ.  Place. 
128  York. 

68  Whalley  Av. 
6  Dow. 


12,000.00 
660.00 
660.00 
660.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
460.00 
460.00 
400.00 
860.00 
400.00 
650.00 


$7,850.00 


$400.00 
400.00 

$800.(10 


12  Eld. 
156  Temple. 
16  Howard. 
16  William. 
6  Home  Place. 
602  SUte. 
58  Bradley. 
40  Bradley. 
274  Hamilton 
20  Clark. 
Fair  Haven. 
49  CoUis. 
10  Eld. 


26  Humphrey. 
88  Grand. 
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SCHOOLS. 


TEACHEBS. 

_-_ 
Room. 

GsoROK  R.  BuRTOK,  Principal. 

12  Emily  E.  Warner 

11  Ruth  McBride 

la  Hattie  A.  Pond 

9  Heppie  E.  Goodrich  

8  Fannie  C.  Hull 

7  Jnlia  Catlin 

6  Catherioe  C# Jones 

5  Sara  A.  Fowler 

4  EUa  J.  Reilly 

3  Hannah  M.  Chamberlin 

2  Emily  W.  Maltby 

1  Mary  F.  Blakeroan. 

Jennie  E.  Minor 

Fannie  E.  McLaughlin, 

S.  M.  AoNRs  WxuJH,  Principal 

9  "    Helena  Chorlton 

9      "    Clementine  Kenny 

8  "     Rita  Shea 

7  "     Borromeo  O'Hare 

6  "     Sil  veria  Flynn 

5  "    Celestine  Wall 

4  "    Cornelia  Clinton 

8  "    ArMuins  Caden 

2  "     Ambrosia  Coonan , 

1  "    Cyril  Welch 

Sarah  E.  HnoHCS,  Principal, . 

7  Fannie  T.  Munson 

6  Emily  E.  Rnckoldt 

5  Annie  O.  Kennedy 

4  Sarah  S.  Benham 

8  Nellie  C.  Peck 

2  Fannie  I.  Baldwin 

1  MaUie  M.  Dndley 

6  LuoT  A.  F.  PniifET,  Principal, 

6  Rebecca  P.  Arnold 

4  Jennie  E.  Barber 

8  LlxzieM.  Healy 

2  Edwa  A.  Morgan 

1  Catharine  J.  Herrity 

J.  HiNRT  Root,  Principal, ... 
8  Abbie  M.  Gregory 

2  Emma  A.  Haff 

1  Cornelia  A.  Benton 

.2  Abbie  H.  Bodfish 

*  1  Fannie  Bryant 


Salariee. 


B6Bide]ioe& 


Howard  Ayrnub 
School. 

Cor.  Putn0m. 


Branches  of  Howard 
Ay.  School. 


HAMfLTOir   Strebt 

SOHOOI.. 

Between  Hamilton 
and  Wallace  Sis. 


DizwELL   Aysnue 
School. 


South  Street 
School. 


OoFFB  Stbbbt 
School. 

Cor.  Sperry, 


DiYiRXON  Street 
School. 


$2,000.00 
660.00 
660.00 
600.00 
460.00 
600.00 
600.< 
660.00 
460.00 
860.00 
460.00 
460.00 
660.00 


104  Ward. 
20  Portsea. 
19  Park. 
166  Chapel. 
141  Church. 
10  Howard  Ay. 
Washington. 
29  Columbus. 
198WhalleyaY. 
3  Cedar. 
46  Park. 
66  Greene 
71  Meadow. 


0078 


$7,960.00 


860.00 
200.00 


1 10  Liberty. 
318  Water. 


$660.00 

$700.00 
660.00 
400.00 
660. 
600.00 
600.00 
600, 
460.< 
460.00 
450.00 
660.00 


88  Chapel. 

88 
88 


0088 
88 
88 
00  88 
00  88 
88 
88 
88 


$6,600.00 


$700.00 
860.00 
600.00 
460.00 
400.00 
400.00 
600.00 
860.00 


$8.660.00 


$700.00 
860.00 
600.00 
600.00 
860.00 
660.00 


$2,960.00 


$1,800.00 
660.00 
600.00 
WOOO 

$3,400.00 


East  HaYCR. 
27  Mansfield. 
68  High. 
166  York. 
26  College. 
141  York. 
10  UniY.  Place. 
118Whalley  ay 

198  George. 
30  Meadow. 
19  Park. 
16  Factory. 
14  Park. 
70  Congress  ay. 

582  Chapel. 
10  Uniy.  Place. 
682  Chapel. 
524  ChapeL 


$600.00 
460. 


^950.00 


180  D wight 
"York. 


00168 


110 


SCHOOLS. 


TEAGHEBB. 


BskriM^ 


Seildeiieos. 


Washington 
Training  School. 

Cedar  Street,  near 
Waekington. 


Fair  Street 
Training  School. 


Elm  St.  School. 
Cor.  Beers. 


Chkrrt   Street 
School. 


Whiting  Street 
School. 


City  Pt.   School. 

Teacher  of  Drawing 

Teacher  of   Vocal 
Music. 


No. 
Room. 

Ck>RNBLiA  A.  Walker,  Principal 
8  Ella  D.  Parmelee 

B«8sie  8.  Ck)llin8 

7  E.  Josie  Cargill 

Fannie  A.  Butler 

6  Elizabeth  S.  Hunter 

5  Maggie  Baird 

4  Sarah  D.  Wolcott • 

3  Laura  T.  Cannon 

Alice  S.  Gillette 

2  Gertrude  L.  Cooper 

1  Martha  May 

Isabella  C.  Gillespie 


00  7 


$1,600.00 
200. 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.( 
200.00 
200.00 
200. 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


Poplar,  F. 
Cedar. 

12  Whiting. 

200  George. 

22  Prince. 
.00  38  Asylum. 

62  Liberty. 

66  Svlvan  rt. 
00  288  Water. 

16  Columbus. 

121  Day. 

19  Park. 

Center,  W.  H. 


H. 


|t3.900.m> 


Clarissa  B.  Wiluams,  Principal 
4  Flora  E.  Loper 


1 


3  Sarah  £.  Thatcher. 

Eva  Griffin 

2  Susie  Sheridan. . . . 

Mary  Leary , 

1  Nettie  L.  Leonard. 


$800.00 
200.00 

200.00 
200  00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


68  Bradley. 

20  Chestnut. 
84  Cherry. 
291  Central  At. 
181  Hamilton. 
16  Lyon. 


$2,000.00 


2  Cornelia  Sargeant. 
1  Emma  C.  Judd. . . . 


$600.00 
400.00 


348  Elm. 
80  Martin. 


2  Hermann  Trisch 

I  Angennette  T.  Marchal. 


Marietta  Wildman. 
Emily  A.  Wildman. 


$900.00 


$800.00  48  St.  John. 
400.001800  Grand. 

$1,200.00 

$600.00i21  aark. 
600.0021  Clark. 


$l,000.00i 


M.  L.  Liyingston. 

Louis  Bail 

B.  Jepson 


$360.00,86  Chatham. 
$1,000.0048  Park. 
$1,800.00:20  Grove. 


JANITORS   APPOINTED    FOR    I870-7I. 

Salaries 

Eaton  School Nchemlah  Bristol $600.00 250  Franklin. 

WebsUr  School John  M.  Mattlngly 800.00 6  Colleee, 

Bwlght  School George  W.  Jndd 600.00 66  Martin. 

Wooster  School David  Sturgls 600.00 94  Wallace. 

BklnnerSchool Henry  S.  Loper 600.00 68  Bradley. 

Howard  Ave.  School James  O'Brien 500.00 846  Water. 

Hamilton  School Patrick  Hall  460.00 88  Grand 

Washington  School Henry  W  Blakeslee 87Si00 77  Washington. 

High  School Thomas  W.  Beecher 800.00 29  Washington. 

Dixwell  School John  W.  Manson 800.00 100  Webster. 

South  Street  School Isaac  Martin 800.00 87  Olive. 

Fair        ♦*  »*     "  "    200.00 87      »* 

Ooffe       "  **     Warner  Smith 160.00. 107  Webster. 

Small  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  and  Office,  estimate 886.'^) 

$6^440.00 


Ill 


school  Calendar  for  1870-71. 
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Tht  Fall  Term  "beeins  Thursday,  September  1 ;  ends  Dec.  28.    15  Weeks,  8  days. 
•'  Winter  Term  begins  Taesday,  January  8;  ends  April  21.    15        •*       8     " 
"  Summer  "         "      Tuesday,  May  2;    ends    June   80.      8        "       4    " 


Number  of  School  Weeks  in  the  Year,  40. 

Note. — Days  of  Vacation  are  those  printed  in  prominent  figures, 
giving  Vacation  may  come  a  week  earlier  or  later. 
Annual  State  Fast  (Good  Friday)  April  7  th. 
State  Teadbers  Association,  one  day  in  October. 


Thanks- 


J 


